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SUCH  was  the  fate  of  Aristagoras,  the  instigator  of 
the  Ionian  revolt. — Histiesus  of  Miletus,  as  soon  as 
Darius  had  acquiesced  in  his  departure  from  Susa, 
proceeded  to  Sardis.  On  his  arrival,  Artaphernes  the 
governor  asked  him  what  he  thought  could  possibly 
have  induced  the  lonians  to  revolt  ?  He  expressed  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  astonished  at  the  event. 
Artaphernes,  however,  who  had  been  informed  of  his 
preceding  artifice,  and  was  sensible  of  his  present  dis- 
simula-tion,  observed  to  him  that  the  matter  might  be 
thus  explained :  "  You,"  says  he,  "  made  the  shoe 
which  Aristagoras  has  worn." 

U.  Histiaeus,  perceiving  himself  suspected,  fled  the 
very  first  night  towards  the  sea  :  and  instead  of  ful- 
filling his  engagements  with  Darius,  to  whose  power 
he  had  promised  to  reduce  the  great  island  of  Sardin- 
ia, assumed  the  command  of  the  Ionian  forces  against 
him.  Passing  over  into  Chios,  he  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  chains  by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused 
him  of  coming  from  the  king  with  some  design  against 
their  state.  When  they  had  heard  the  truth,  and  were 
convinced  that  he  was  really  an  enemy  to  Darius, 
they  released  him. 

III.  Histiasus  was  afterwards  interrogated  by  the 
lonians,  why  he  had  so  precipitately  impelled  Arista- 
goras to  revolt,  a  circumstance  which  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen.  His  answer 
was  insidious,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  loniang 
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with  alarm ;  he  told  them  what  really  was  not  the 
fact,  that  his  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  the  avow- 
ed intentions  of  Darius  to  remove  the  Phosnicians  to 
Ionia,  and  the  lonians  to  Phcenicia. 

IV.  His  next  measure  was  to  send  letters  to  certain 
Persians  at  Sardis,  with  whom  he  had  previously  com- 
municated on  the  subject  of  a  revolt ;  these  he  intrust- 
ed to  Hermippus,  a  native  of  Atarnis,  who  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  delivering  the  letters 
into  the  hands  of  Artaphernes.     The  governor,  after 
acquainting  himself  with  their  contents,  desired  Her- 
mippus to  deliver  them  accor.ding  to  their  first  direc- 
tions, and  then  to  give  to  Jiim  the   answers  intended 
for    HistiBBUs.     In  consequence    of   the    intelligence 
which  he  by  these  means  obtained,  Artaphernes  put  a 
great  number  of  Persians  to  death. 
_  V.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited  at  Sardis;  but  His- 
tisEUs  failing  in  this  project,  prevailed  on  the  Chiana 
to  carry  him  back  to  Miletus.  The  Milesians,  delight- 
ed with  the  removal  of  Aristagoras,  had  already  tasted 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  were  little  inclined  to  give 
admission  to  a  second  master.     Histiseus,  attempting 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Miletus  in   the  night,  was  by 
some  unknown  hand  wounded  in  the  thigh  :  rejected 
by  his  country,  he  again  set  sail  for  Chios,  whence,  as 
the  inhabitants  refused  to  intrust  him  with  their  fleet, 
he  passed  over  to  Mitylene.     Having  obtained  from 
the  Lesbians,  the  command  of  eight  triremes  properly 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium.     Here  he  took 
his    station,  and  intercepted  all  the  vessels    coming 
from  the  Euxine,  except  those  which  consented  to  obey 
him. 

yi.  Whilst  HistiEBus,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
Mitylene,  was  acting  thus,  Miletus  itself  was  threaten- 
ed with  a  most  formidable  attack  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Persian  generals  had  collected  all  their  for- 
ces into  one  body,  and  making  but  little  account  of  the 
other  cities,  advanced  towards  Miletus.  Of  those 
who  assisted  them  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
most  alert.  The  Cyprians,  who  had  been  recently 
Bubdued,  served  with  these,  as  well  as  the  Cilicians 
and  Egyptians. 
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Vir.  When  the  lonians  received  intelhgence  of  this 
armament,  which  not  only  menaced  Miletus,  but  the 
rest  of  Ionia,  the)-^  sent  delegates  to  the  Panionium. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  they  should 
by  no  means  meet  the  Persians  by  land  ;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Miletus  should  vigorously  defend  their  city ; 
and  that  the  allies  should  provide  and  equip  every 
vessel  in  their  power;  that  as  soon  as  their  fleet 
should  be  in  readiness,  they  should  meet  at  Lade,  and 
risk  a  battle  in  favour  of  Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small 
island  immediately  opposite  to  Miletus. 

VIIL  The  lonians  completed  tlieir  fleet,  and  as- 
sembled at  the  place  appointed  ;  they  were  reinforced 
by  the  collective  power  of  the  Eolians  of  Lesbos,  and 
prepared  for  an  engagement  in  the  following  order. 
The  Milesians  furnished  eighty  vessels,  which  occu- 
pied the  east  wing ;  next  to  these  were  the  Prienians, 
with  twelve,  and  the  Myusians  with  three  ships;  con- 
tiguous were  the  Chians  in  one  hundred  vessels,  and 
the  Teians  in  seventeen  :  beyond  these  were  the  Ery- 
threans  and  PhocaBans,  the  former  with  eight,  the  lat- 
ter with  three  ships.  The  Lesbians  in  seventy  ships 
were  next  to  the  Phocsans ;  in  the  extremity  of  the 
line,  to  the  west,  the  Samians  were  posted  in  sixty 
ships :  the  whole  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  triremes. 

IX.  The  Barbarians  were  possessed  of  six  hundred 
vessels :  as  soon  as  they  came  before  Miletus,  and  their 
land  forces  also  were  arrived,  the  Persian  commanders 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  they  received 
Bf  their  adversaries' force;  they  began  to  apprehend  that 
their  inferiority  by  sea  might  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent their  capture  of  Miletus,  and  expose  them  to  the 
resentment  of  Darius.  With  these  sentiments,  they 
called  together  those  Ionian  princes  who,  being  depos- 
ed by  Aristagoras,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Medes, 
and  were  present  on  this  expedition.  They  addressed 
them  to  this  effect :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  let  each  of  you 
now  show  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  by  endeavouring 
to  detach  from  this  confederacy,  his  own  countrymen : 
allure  them  by  the  promise  that  no  punishment  shall  be 
the  consequence  of  their  revolt;  that  neither  their 
A  2 
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temples  nor  other  edifices  shall  be  burned  ;  that  their 
treatment  shall  not  in  any  respect  be  more  severe  than 
before.  If  they  persevere  in  trusting  to  the  event  of 
a  battle,  tell  them  that  the  contrary  of  all  these  will 
assuredly  happen ; — themselves  shall  be  hurried  into 
servitude,  their  youths  castrated,  their  daughters  car- 
ried to  Bactra,  and  their  country  given  to  others." 

X.  Under  cover  of  the  night  the  Ionian  princes  were 
despatched  with  the  above  resolutions  to  their  respec- 
tive countrymen.  The  lonians,  who  were  thus  ad- 
dressed, refused  to  betray  the  common  cause,  believing 
these  propositions  made  to  themselves  alone.  Such 
were  the  incidents  which  happened  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Persians  at  Miletus. 

XI.  The  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  as  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  among  the  various  opinions  which  were  de- 
livered in  council,  Dionysius  the  Phocaean  leader  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  : — "  Our  affairs  are  come  to 
that  delicate  point,  O  lonians,  that  we  must  either  be 
free  men  or  slaves,  and  even  fugitive  slaves.  If  you 
willingly  submit  to  the  trouble,  your  situation  will  at 
first  be  painful,  but  having  vanquished  your  enemies, 
you  will  then  enjoy  your  liberties ;  if  you  suffer  your 
vigour  to  relax,  or  disorder  to  take  place  among  you,  I 
Bee  no  means  of  your  evading  the  indignation  with 
which  the  Persian  king  will  punish  your  revolt.  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  my  direction,  and  I  will  engage,  if 
the  gods  be  but  impartial,  that  either  the  enemy  shall 
not  attack  you  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  it  shall  be  greatly 
to  their  own  detriment." 

XII.  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the  lonians  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  will  of  Dionysius.  Every  day, 
he  drew  out  the  whole  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  leaving 
a  proper  interval  for  the  use  of  the  oars :  he  then 
taught  them  to  manceuvre  their  ships,  keeping  the  men 
at  their  arms  :  the  rest  of  the  day  the  ships  lay  at  their 
anchors.  Without  being  suffered  to  receive  any  relax- 
ation from  this  discipline,  the  lonians  till  the  seventh 
day  punctually  obeyed  his  commands ;  on  the  eighth, 
unused  to  such  fatigue,  impat.i6nt  of  its  continuance, 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat,  they  began  to  murmur: — 
*  We  must  surely,"  they  exclaimed  one  to  •another, 
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"  have  offended  some  deity,  to  be  exposed  to  these  hard- 
ships ;  or  we  must  be  both  absurd  and  pusillanimous, 
to  suffer  this  insolent  Phoctean,  master  of  but  three 
vessels,  to  treat  us  as  he  pleases.  Having  us  in  his 
power,  he  has  afflicted  us  with  various  evils.  Many  of 
us  are  already  weakened  by  sickness,  and  more  of  us 
likely  to  become  so.  Better  were  it  for  us  to  endure 
any  calamities  than  these,  and  submit  to  servitude,  if 
it  must  be  so,  than  bear  our  present  oppressions.  Let 
us  obey  him  no  longer."  The  discontent  spread,  and 
all  subordination  ceased;  they  disembarked,  fixed  their 
tents  in  Lade,  and  keeping  themselves  under  the  shade, 
would  neither  go  on  board,  nor  repeat  their  military 
exercises. 

Xin.  The  Samian  leaders,  oberving  what  pass- 
ed among  the  lonians,  were  more  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  Persians  to  withdraw  from  the 
confederacy  :  these  solicitationss  were  communicated 
to  them  by  iEaces,  the  son  of  Syloson ;  and  the  in- 
creasing disorder  which  so  obviously  prevailed  among 
the  lonians,  added  to  their  weight.  They  moreover 
reflected  that  there  was  little  probability  of  finally  de- 
feating the  power  of  the  Persian  monarch,  sensible 
that  if  the  present  naval  armament  of  Darius  were  dis- 
persed, a  second,  five  times  as  formidable,  would  soon 
be  at  hand.  Availing  themselves  therefore  of  the  first 
refusal  of  the  lonians  to  perform  their  customary  duty, 
they  thought  this  no  improper  opportunity  of  securing 
their  private  and  sacred  buildings.  jEaces,  to  whose 
remonstrance  the  Samians  listened,  was  son  of  Sylo- 
son, and  grandson  of  ^Eaces  :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed 
the  supreme  authority  of  Samos,  but  with  the  other 
Ionian  princes,  had  been  driven  from  his  station  by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV.  Not  long  afterward  the  Phoenicians  advanced, 
and  were  met  by  the  lonians,  with  their  fleet  drawn 
up  with  a  contracted  front.  A  battle  ensued,  but 
who  among  the  lonians  on  this  occasion  disgraced 
themselves  by  their  cowardice,  or  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  valour,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  for 
they  reciprocally  reproach  each  other.  It  is  said  that 
the  Samians,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  witfa 
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iEaces,  left  their  place  in  the  line,  and  set  Bail  for 
Samos.  We  must  except  eleven  vessels,  whose  offi- 
cers, refusing  to  obey  their  superiors  in  command, 
remained  and  fought.  To  commemorate  this  act 
of  valour  the  general  council  of  the  Samians  ordain- 
ed that  the  names  of  these  men,  and  of  their  ances- 
tors, should  be  inscribed  on  a  public  column,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  their  forum.  The  Lesbians,  seeing 
what  was  done  by  the  Samians,  next  to  whom  they 
were  stationed,  followed  their  example,  as  did  also  the 
greater  number  of  the  lonians. 

XV.  Of  those  who  remained,  the  Chians  suffered 
the  most,  as  well  from  the  efforts  which  they  made, 
as  from  their  wish  not  to  act  dishonourably.  They 
had  strengthened  the  confederacy,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  by  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels,  each  man- 
ned with  four  hundred  chosen  warriors.  They  ob- 
served the  treatchery  of  many  of  the  allies,  but  disdain- 
ed to  imitate  their  example.  With  the  few  of  their 
friends  which  remained,  they  repeatedly  broke  the 
enemy's  line  ;  till,  after  taking  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  and  losing  many  of  their  own,  they  retired  to 
their  own  island. 

XVI.  Their  disabled  ships  being  pursued,  they  re- 
treated to  Mycale.  The  crews  here  ran  their  vessels 
on  shore,  and  leaving  them,  marched  on  foot  over  the 
continent.  Entering  the  Ephesian  territories,  they 
approached  the  city  in  the  evening,  when  the  women 
were  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The  Ephe- 
sians  had  heard  nothing  concerning  them,  and  seeing 
a  number  of  armed  men  in  their  territories,  they  sus- 
pected them  to  be  robbers,  who  had  violent  designs 
upon  their  women.  They  assembled  therefore  to  re- 
pel the  supposed  invaders,  and  killed  them  all  on  the 
spot.     Such  was  the  end  of  these  Chians. 

XVII.  Dionysius  the  Phocsan,  perceiving  the  Io- 
nian power  effectually  broken,  retreated,  after  taking 
three  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He  did  not  however  go 
to  Phocsea,  which  he  well  knew  must  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  Ionia,  but  he  directed  his  course  immedi- 
ately to  Phoenicia.  He  here  made  himself  master  of 
many  vessels  richly  laden,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  silver,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Sicily :  here  he 
exercised  a  piratical  life,  coramitting  many  depreda- 
tions on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  but  not 
molesting  the  Greeks. 

XVIII.  The  Persians,  having  thus  routed  the  lo- 
nians,  laid  close  siege  to  Miletus,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  They  not  only  undermined  the  walls,  but  ap- 
plied every  species  of  military  machines  against  it. 
In  the  sixth  year  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  they 
took  and  plundered  the  place.  By  this  calamity,  the 
former  prediction  of  the  oracle  was  finally  accom- 
plished. 

XIX.  The  Argives,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  their  city,  received 
an  answer  which  referred  to  themselves  in  part,  but 
which  also  involved  the  fortune  of  the  Milesians.  Of 
what  concerned  the  Argives,  I  shall  make  mention 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  people  ;  what  related  to 
the  absent  Milesians,  was  conceived  in  these  terms  :  — 

Thou  then,  Miletus,  vers'd  in  ill  too  long, 
Shalt  be  the  prey  and  plunder  of  the  strong ; 
Your  wives  shall  stoop  to  wash  a  long-hair'd  train, 
And  others  guard  our  Didymsean  fane. 

Thus  as  we  have  described,  was  the  prediction  accom- 
plished. The  greater  part  of  the  Milesians  were  slain 
by  the  Persians,  who  wear  their  hair  long;  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  into  slavery  ;  the  temple  at 
Didymus,  and  the  shrine  near  the  oracle,  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  Of  the  riches  of  this  temple  I  have  else- 
where and  frequently  spoken. 

XX.  The  Alilesians  who  survived  the  slaughter, 
were  carried  to  Susa.  Darius  treated  them  with  great 
humanity,  and  no  farther  punished  them  than  by  re- 
moving them  to  Ampe,  a  city  near  that  part  of  the 
Erythrean  sea  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris.  The  low  country  surrounding  the  town  of 
Miletus,  the  Persians  reserved  for  themselves ;  but 
they  gave  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  Carians  of 
Pedasus. 

XXI.  The  Milesians,  on  suffering  these  calamities 
from  the  Persians,  did  not  meet  with  that  return  from 
the  people  of  Sybaris,  who  had  been  driven  from  Laon 
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and  Scidron,  which  they  might  justly  have  expected. 
Wlien  Sybaris  was  talien  by  the  Crotoniati,  the  Mile- 
sians had  shaved  their  heads,  and  discovered  every 
testimony  of  sorrow  ;  for  betwixt  these  two  cities  a 
most  strict  and  uncommon  hospitality  prevailed.  The 
Athenians  acted  very  differently.  The  destruction 
of  Miletus  affected  them  with  the  liveliest  uneasiness, 
which  was  apparent  from  various  circumstances,  and 
from  the  following  in  particular  : — On  seeing  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus  represented  in  a  dramatic  piece  by 
Phrynichus,  the  whole  audience  burst  into  tears.  The 
poet,  for  thus  reminding  them  of  a  domestic  calamity, 
was  fined  a  thousand  drachmse,  and  the  piece  was 
forbidden  to  be  repeated. 

XXII.  Thus  was  Miletus  stripped  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  Samians,  to  whom  any  part  of  their 
property  remained,  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  their  leaders  in  the  contest  with  the  Medes. 
After  the  event  of  the  above  naval  fight,  and  previ- 
ous to  the  return  of  iEaces,  they  determined  to  mi- 
grate, and  found  a  colony,  not  choosing  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  complicated  tyranny  of  the  Medes 
and  of  ^aces.  About  this  period  the  Zancleans  of 
Sicily  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the  lonians  to  Ca- 
lacte,  wishing  to  found  there  an  Ionian  city.  This 
coast  belongs  to  the  Sicilians,  but  is  in  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  inclines  towards  Tyrrhenia,  The  Sa- 
mians were  the  only  lonians  who  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, accompanied  by  those  Milesians  M'ho  had  es- 
caped. 

»  XXIII.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to  Sicily,  and 
had  arrived  off'  the  Epizephyrian  Locri,  the  Zan- 
cleans, under  the  conduct  of  Scythes  their  king,  laid 
close  siege  to  a  Sicilian  city.  Intelligence  of  this  was 
communicated  to  Anaxilaus,  prince  of  Rhegium:  he, 
being  hostile  to  the  Zancleans,  went  to  the  Sami- 
ans, persuading  them  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  turn  aside  from  Calacte,  whither  they  were  bound, 
and  possess  themselves  of  Zancle,  now  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants.  The  Samians  followed  his  advice ; 
upon  which,  anxious  to  recover  their  city,  the  Zan- 
cleans called  to  their  assistance  Hippocrates   tlieir 
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ally,  prince  of  Gela.  He  came  with  an  army  as  de- 
sired, but  he  put  in  irons  Scythes  tlie  Zanclean  prince, 
ah-eady  deprived  of  his  city,  together  with  his  brother 
Pythogenis,  and  sent  them  to  Inycus.  The  rest  of 
the  Zancleans  he  beti-ayed  to  the  Samians,  upon 
terms  agreed  upon  between  them  at  a  previous  inter- 
view. These  terms  were,  that  Hippocrates  should 
have  half  of  the  booty,  and  the  slaves  fomid  in  the 
place,  with  every  thing  which  was  without  the  city. 
He  put  in  chains  the  greater  part  of  the  Zancleans, 
and  treated  them  as  slaves,  selecting  three  hundred 
of  the  more  distinguished,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
Samians,  who  nevertheless  spared  their  lives. 

XXIV.  Scythes,  the  Zanclean  prince,  escaped  from 
Inycus  to  Himera,  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
Asia,  and  presented  himself  before  Darius.  Of  all  who 
had  yet  come  to  him  from  Greece,  Darius  thought 
this  man  the  most  just ;  for  having  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  go  to  Sicily,  he  again  returned 
to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  happily  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  a  very  long  life. 

XXV.  The  Samians,  delivered  from  the  power  of 
the  Medes,  thus  possessed  themselves  without  any 
trouble  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Zancle.  After  the  sea- 
fight,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  object,  the  Phoenicians 
were  ordered  by  the  Persians  to  replace  ^aces  in 
Samos,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard,  and  as  a  reward 
of  his  services.  Of  this  city  alone,  of  all  those  which 
had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  the  temples  and  pub- 
lic buildings  were  not  burned,  as  a  compensation  for 
its  desertion  of  the  allies.  After  the  capture  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Persians  made  themselves  masters  of  Caria, 
some  of  its  cities  being  taken  by  force,  whilst  others 
surrendered. 

XXVI.  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  from  his  station  at 
Byzantium,  was  intercepting  the  Ionian  vessels  of 
burden  in  their  way  from  the  Euxine,  when  word 
was  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Miletus ;  he  immedi- 
ately confided  to  Bisaltes,  son  of  Apolophanes  of 
Abydos,  the  affairs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  departed 
with  some  Lesbians  for  Chios.  The  detachment  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Chios  was  assigned,  refused  to 
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admit  him;  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  them 
battle,  at  a  place  in  the  territories  of  Chios,  called 
CoelcE,  and  killed  a  great  number.  The  residue  of 
the  Chians,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they 
had  sustained  in  the  former  naval  combat,  he  easily 
subdued,  advancing  for  this  purpose  with  his  Les- 
bians from  Policlma,  of  which  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session. 

XXVn.  It  generally  happens  that  when  a  calamity 
is  impending  over  any  city  or  natfon,  it  is  preceded 
by  some  prodigies.  Before  this  n^isfortune  of  the 
Chians,  some  extraordinary  incidents  had  occurred : 
Of  a  band  of  one  hundred  youths  whom  they  sent  to 
Delphi,  ninety-eight  perished  by  some  infectious  dis- 
order; two  alone  returned.  Not  long  also  before  the 
great  sea-fight  the  roof  of  a  building  fell  in  upon  some 
boys  at  school,  so  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
children,  one  only  escaped :  these  warnings  were  sent 
them  by  the  deity,  for  soon  after  happened  the  fight 
at  sea,  which  brought  their  city  to  so  low  a  condition. 
At  this  period  Histiffius  appeared  with  the  Lesbians, 
and  easily  vanquished  a  people  already  exhausted. 

XXVIIL  Histieeus  proceeded  from  hence  on  an 
expedition  against  Thasus,  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  lonians  and  ^olians.  Whilst  he  was  before 
this  place  he  learned  that  the  Phoenicians,  leaving 
Miletus,  were  advancing  against  the  rest  of  Ionia. 
He  without  delay  raised  the  siege  of  Thasus,  and 
with  his  whole  army  passed  over  to  Lesbos ;  from 
hence,  alarmed  by  the  want  of  necessaries,  he  crossed 
to  the  opposite  continent,  intending  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  com  which  grew  in  Atarneum,  and  in  the 
province  of  Caicus,  belonging  to  the  Mysians.  Har- 
pagus,  a  Persian,  was  accidentally  on  this  station,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army :  a  battle  ensued  by  land, 
in  which  Histiaeus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  slain. 

XXIX.  The  capture  of  Histiaeus  was  thus  eflfected : 
the  engagement  took  place  at  Malena,  in  the  district 
of  Atarnis,  and  the  Greeks  made  an  obstinate  stand 
against  the  Persians,  till  the  cavalry  pouring  in  among 
them,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  Hia 
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tieeus  had  conceived  the  idea  tliat  the  king  would 
pardon  his  revolt ;  and  the  desire  of  life  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  during  the  pursuit,  when  a  Persian  soldier 
overtook  and  had  raised  his  sword  to  kill  him,  he 
exclaimed  aloud  in  the  Persian  tongue,  that  he  was 
HistifEUs  the  Milesian. 

XXX.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  he  had  been 
carried  alive  to  the  presence  of  Darius,  his  life  would 
imve  been  spared,  and  his  fault  forgiven.  To  prevent 
this,  as  well  as  all  possibility  of  his  obtaining  a  second 
time  any  influence  over  the  king,  Artaphernes  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had  taken 
him,  crucified  their  prisoner  on  their  return  to  Sardis. 
The  head  they  put  in  salt,  and  sent  to  Darius  at 
Susa:  Darius  on  hearing  this  rebuked  them  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  for  not  conducting  their  prisoner 
alive  to  his  presence.  He  directed  the  head  to  be 
washed,  and  honourably  interred,  as  belonging  to  a 
man  who  had  deserved  well  of  him  and  of  Persia.— 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Histiseus. 

XXXI.  The  Persian  forces  wintered  near  Miletus, 
with  the  view  of  renewing  hostilities  early  in  the 
spring;  they  accordingly,  and  without  difficulty,  took 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  contiguous  to  the  con- 
tinent. At  each  of  these  islands,  as  they  fell  into 
their  hands,  they  in  this  manner  enclosed  the  inha- 
bitants, as  it  were  in  a  net : — taking  each  other  by  the 
hand,  they  advanced  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and 
thus  chasing  the  inhabitants,  swept  the  whole  island 
to  the  south.  They  also  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent,  but  they  did  not 
sweep  them  in  the  same  manner,  which  indeed  was 
not  practicable. 

XXXII.  The  threats  of  the  Persian  generals,  when 
first  opposed  to  the  lonians,  were  fully  put  in  execu- 
tion :  as  soon  as  they  possessed  their  cities,  they  made 
eunuchs  of  their  most  beautiful  youths,  who  were  se- 
lected for  this  purpose.  The  loveliest  of  their  maid- 
ens they  sent  to  the  king,  and  they  burned  the  cities 
with  their  temples.  The  lonians  were  thus  a  third 
time  reduced  to  servitude,  once  by  the  Lydians,  and 
twice  by  the  Persians. 

VOL.   III. — B 
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•■  XXXIII.  From  Ionia  the  fleet  advanced,  and  re- 
gularly subdued  all  the  places  to  the  left  of  the  Hel- 
lespont; those  on  the  right  had  already  been  reduced 
by  the  Persian  forces  on  the  contuaent.  The  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont  contains  the  Chersonese,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  cities,  Perinthus,  many  Thra- 
cian  forts,  Selybria,  and  Byzantium.  The  Byzantians 
and  the  Chalcedonians,  on  the  remote  parts  of  the 
coast,  did  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  Ijut  forsaking  their  country,  retired  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  Euxine,  where  they  built  the  city 
Mesambria.  The  cities  thus  forsaken  were  burnt  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  afterwards  advanced  against 
Proeconnesus  and  Artace ;  to  these  also  they  set  fire, 
and  returned  to  the  Chersonese,  to  destroy  thoge 
places  from  which  in  their  former  progress  they  had 
turned  aside.  They  left  Cyzicus  unmolested,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  had  submitted  to  the  king,  through 
the  mediation  of  QEbarus,  governor  of  Dascyliimi, 
and  son  of  Megabyzus ;  but,  except  Cardia,  the  Phoe- 
nicians reduced  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Chersonese. 

XXXIV.  Before  this  period,  all  these  places  were 
in  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  and  grand- 
son of  Stesagoras.  This  sovereignty  had  originated 
with  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cypselus,  in  this  manner: — 
This  part  of  the  Chersonese  was  possessed  by  the 
Tliracian  Dolonci,  who  being  involved  in  a  trouble- 
some contest  with  the  Absinthians,  sent  their  leaders 
to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  event  of  the  war. 
The  Pythian  in  her  answer  recommended  them  to 
encourage  that  man  to  found  a  colony  among  them, 
who  on  their  leaving  the  temple  should  first  of  all 
ofier  them  the  rites  of  hospitahty.  The  Dolonci  re- 
lurnmg  by  the  Sacred  Way,  passed  through  Phocis 
and  BcEotia ;  not  being  invited  by  either  of  these  peo- 

.  pie,  they  turned  aside  to  Athens. 

XXXV.  At  this  period  the  supreme  authoiity  of 
Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  Pisistratus  ;  but  an  im- 
portant influence  was  also  possessed  by  Miltiades. 
He  was  of  a  family  which  maintained  four  horses 
for  the  Olympic  games,  and    was  descended  from 
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5]acus  and  ^gina.  In  more  modern  times  it  became 
Athenian,  being  first  established  at  Athens  by  Phi- 
laeus  the  son  of  Ajax.  This  Miltiades,  as  he  sat  be- 
before  the  door  of  his  house,  perceived  the  Dolonci 
passing  by  ;  and  as  by  their  dress  and  spears  they  ap- 
peared to  be  foreigners,  he  called  to  them :  on  their 
approach  he  offered  them  the  use  of  his  house,  and 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  They  accepted  his  kindness, 
and  being  hospitably  treated  by  him,  tliey  revealed  to 
Jiim  all  the  will  of  the  oracle  with  which  they  entreated 
his  comphance.  Miltiades  was  much  disposed  to  listen 
to  them,  being  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus, 
and  desirous  to  change  his  situation :  he  immediately 
went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  whether  he 
should  do  what  the  Dolonci  required. 

XXXVI.  Thus,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
oracle,  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  who  had  formerly 
at  the  Olympic  games  been  victorious  in  the  contest 
of  the  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  accompanied  the 
Dolonci :  he  took  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  will- 
ing to  go  with  him,  and  arriving  on  the  spot,  was  by 
those  who  had  invited  him,  elected  their  prince.  His 
first  care  was  to  fortify  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonese, 
from  the  city  Cardia  as  far  as  Pactya,  to  prevent  any 
hostile  incursions  on  the  part  of  the  Absinthians.  At 
this  point  the  length  of  the  isthmus  is  thirty-six  fur- 
longs ;  the  extreme  length  of  the  Chersonese,  includ- 
ing the  isthmus,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 

XXXVII.  Miltiades  blockading  the  entrance  of  the 
Chersonese,  and  thus  keeping  out  the  Absinthians, 
commenced  hostilities  with  the  people  of  Lampsacum; 
but  they,  by  an  ambuscade,  made  him  their  prisoner. 
Intelligence  of  this  event  being  communicated  to 
Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  held  Miltiades  in  great  es- 
teem, he  sent  to  the  Lampsacenes,  requiring  them  to 
set  him  at  liberty  ;  threatening  on  their  refusal  to  de- 
stroy them  like  pines.  They  deliberated  among 
themselves  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  menace 
from  Crcesus,  which  greatly  perplexed  them  :  at  length 
one  of  their  elders  explained  it,  by  informing  them 
that  of  all  the  trees,  the  pine  was  the  only  one  which, 
once  being  cut  down,  put  forth  no  more  off-sets,  but 
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totally  perished.     Litimidated  by  this  threat  of  CrcE- 
sus,  the  Lampsacenes  dismissed  Miltiades. 

XXXVIII.  Miltiades  thus  escaped  through  the  in- 
terposition of  Croesus  ;  but  dying  afterwards  without 
issue,  he  left  his  authority  and  wealth  to  Stesagoras, 
son  of  Cimon,  his  uterine  brother.  Upon  his  death  he 
was  honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese 
with  the  marks  of  esteem  usually  paid  to  the  founder 
of  a  place  ;  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises  were 
periodically  observed  in  his  honour,  in  which  none  of 
the  Lampsacenes  are  permitted  to  contend.  It  after- 
wards happened,  that  during  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Lampsacum,  Stesagoras  also  died,  and  without 
children  :  he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  whilst  in  the 
Prytaneum,  with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  person 
who  inflicted  the  wound  pretended  to  be  a  deserter, 
but  proved  in  effect  a  most  determined  enemy. 

XXXIX.  After  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  Pisistratidae  despatched  in  a  trireme  Mil- 
tiades, another  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased Stesagoras,  to  take  the  government  of  the 
Chersonese.  Whilst  he  was  at  Athens  they  had  treat- 
ed him  with  much  kindness,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  his  father  Cimon  ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place.  Miltiades,  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  the  Chersonese,  kept  himself  at  home,  as 
if  in  sorrow  for  his  brother  :  which  being  known,  all 
the  principal  persons  of  the  Chersonese  assembled 
from  the  different  cities,  and  coming  in  one  common 
public  procession,  as  if  to  condole  with  him,  he  put 
them  in  chains  ;  after  which  he  secured  the  possession 
of  the  Chersonese,  maintaining  a  body  of  five  hundred 
guaras. — He  then  married  Hegesipyla,  daughter  of 
Olorus  king  of  Thrace. 

XL.  The  son  of  Cimon  had  not  been  long  in  the 
Chersonese,  before  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  far 
heavier  than  he  had  yet  experienced  ;  for  in  the  third 
year  of  his  authority  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
power  of  the  Scythians.  The  Scythian  Nomades  be- 
ing incensed  against  Darius,  assembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  Chersonese.  Miltiades,  not  ven- 
turing to  make  a  stand  against  them,  fled  at  their 
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approach ;  when  they  retired,  the  Dolonci,  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  restored  him. 

XLI.  The  same  Miltiades,  on  being  informed  that 
the  Phoenicians  were  arrived  off  Tenedos,  loaded  five 
triremes  with  his  property,  and  sailed  for  Athens.  He 
went  on  board  at  Cardia,  crossed  the  gulph  of  Melas, 
and  passing  the  Chersonese,  he  himself,  with  four  of 
his  vessels,  eluded  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  escaped  to 
Imbros  ;  the  fifth  was  pursued  and  talcen  by  the  ene- 
my; it  was  commanded  by  Metiochus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Miltiades,  not  by  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  but  by 
some  other  female.  The  Phosnicians,  on  learning  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Miltiades,  conducted  him  to  the 
king,  expecting  some  considerable  mark  of  favour  ; 
for  his  father  Miltiades  had  fornserly  end>eavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  lonians  to  accede  to  the  advice  of  the 
Scythians,  who  wished  them  to  break  down  their 
bridge  of  boats,  and  return  home.  Darius,  however, 
so  far  from  treating  Metiochus  with  severity,  showed 
him  the  greatest  kindness  ;  he  gave  him  a  house, 
with  some  property,  and  married  him  to  a  woman  of 
Persia  :  their  offspring  are  considered  as  Persians. 

XLII.  Miltiades  leaving  Imbros,  proceeded  to 
Athens  :  the  Persians  executed  this  year  no  farther 
hostilities  against  the  lonians,  but  contrived  for  them 
many  useful  regulations.  Artaphernes,  governor  of 
Sardis,  assembled  the  deputies  of  the  different  cities, 
requiring  them  to  enter  into  treaty  for  the  mutual 
-observance  of  justice  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  reciprocal  depredation  and  vio- 
lence. His  next  step  was  to  divide  all  the  Ionian 
districts  into  parasangs  (the  Persian  name  for  a  mea- 
sure of  thirty  furlongs)  by  which  he  ascertained  the 
tributes  they  were  severally  to  pay.  This  distribu- 
tion of  Artaphernes  has  continued,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  the  present  period,  and  was  certainly 
an  ordinance  which  tended  to  establish  the  general 
tranquillity. 

XLIII.  At  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  the 
king  sent  Mardonius  to  supersede  the  other  comman- 
ders :  he  was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  very  young  man, 
and  had  recently  married  Artozostra,  a  daughter  of 
B  2 
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Darius.  He  accordingly  appeared  on  the  coast  ready 
to  embark,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  and  sea- 
forces  ;  arriving  at  Cilicia,  he  went  himself  on  board, 
taking  under  his  command  the  rest  of  the  fleet :  the 
land  army  he  sent  forward  to  the  Hellespont,  under 
the  direction  of  their  different  officers.  Mardoniua 
passed  by  Asia,  and  came  to  Ionia,  where  an  incident 
happened  which  will  hardly  obtain  credit  with  those 
Greeks  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Otanes,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  seven  conspirators,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  popular  government  would  be  most  for 
the  advantage  of  Persia  : — for  Mardonius,  removing 
the  Ionian  princes  from  their  station,  every  where  es- 
tablished a  democracy.  He  then  proceeded  towards  the 
Hellespont,  where  collecting  a  numerous  fleet  and  a 
powerful  army,  he  passed  them  over  the  strait  in  ships, 
and  proceeded  through  Europe,  towards  Eretria  and 
Athens. 

XLIV.  These  two  cities  were  the  avowed  object  of 
his  expedition,  but  he  really  intended  to  reduce  as 
many  of  the  Greek  cities  as  he  possibly  could.  By 
sea  he  subdued  the  Thasians,  who  attempted  no  re- 
sistance ;  by  land  his  army  reduced  all  those  Macedo- 
nians who  were  more  remote :  the  Macedonians  on 
this  side  had  been  reduced  before.  Leaving  Thasos, 
he  coasted  by  the  opposite  continent  as  far  as  Acan- 
thus ;  from  Acanthus,  passing  onward,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  double  Mount  Athos  ;  but  at  this  juncture  a  tem- 
pestuous wind  arose  from  the  north,  which  pressing 
hard  upon  the  fleet,  drove  a  great  number  of  ships 
against  mount  Athos.  He  is  said  on  this  occasion  to 
have  lost  three  hundred  vessels,  and  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  men  :  of  these,  numbers  were  destroyed 
by  the  sea-monsters,  which  abound  off  the  coast  near 
Athos,  others  were  dashed  on  the  rocks,  some  lost 
their  lives  from  their  inability  to  swim,  and  many  pe- 
rished by  the  cold. 

XLV.  Whilst  Mardonius  with  his  land  forces  was 
encamped  in  Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  in  the  night 
by  the  Brygi  of  Thrace,  who  killed  many  of  his  men, 
and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, finally  elude  the  power  of  the  Persians,  for  Mar- 
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donius  would  not  leave  that  region  till  he  had  effectu- 
ally i-educed  them  under  his  power.  After  this  event 
he  led  back  his  army,  which  had  suffered  much  from 
the  Brygi,  but  still  more  by  the  tempest  off  Athos  ;  his 
return,  therefore,  to  Asia  was  far  from  being-  glorious. 

XL VI.  In  the  following  year  Darius,  having  receiv- 
ed intelligence  from  their  neighbours,  that  the  Tha- 
sians  meditated  a  revolt,  sent  them  orders  to  pull  down 
their  walls,  and  remove  their  ships  to  Abdera.  The 
Thasians  had  formerly  been  besieged  by  Histiasus  of 
Miletus  ;  as  therefore  they  were  possessed  of  consider- 
able wealth,  they  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  building 
vessels  of  war,  and  of  constructing  a  stronger  wall : 
their  wealth  was  collected  partly  from  the  continent, 
and  partly  from  their  mines.  From  their  gold  mines 
at  Scaptesyla  they  obtained  upon  an  average  eighty 
talents;  Thasus  itself  did  not  produce  so  much,  but 
they  were  on  the  whole  so  affluent,  that  being  gener- 
ally exempt  from  taxes,  the  whole  of  their  annual  re- 
venue was  two  hundred,  and  in  the  times  of  greatest 
abundance  three  hundred  talents. 

XLVII.  These  mines  I  have  myself  seen ;  the  most 
valuable  are  those  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Thasus,  first  made  a  settlement 
in  this  island,  and  named  it  from  their  leader.  The 
mines  so  discovered  are  betwixt  a  place  called  ^nyra 
and  Coenyra.  Opposite  to  Samothracia  was  a  large 
mountain,  which,  by  the  search  after  mines,  has  been 
effectually  levelled. 

XL VIII.  The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Darius,  destroyed  their  walls,  and  sent  their  ships  to 
Abdera.  To  make  experiment  of  the  real  intentions 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in- 
clined to  submit  to,  or  resist  his  power,  Darius  sent 
emissaries  to  diff"erent  parts  of  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water.  He  ordered  the  cities  on  the  coast  who 
paid  him  tribute,  to  construct  vessels  of  war,  and 
transports  for  cavalry. 

XLIX.  At  the  time  these  latter  were  preparing,  the 
king's  envoys  arrived  in  Greece  :  most  of  the  people 
on  the  continent  complied  with  what  was  required  of 
them,  as  did  all  the  islanders  whom  the  messengers 
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visited,  and  among  others  the  ^ginetae.  This  conduct 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded 
that  the^ginetiE  had  hostile  intentions  towards  them, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians  they  were  re- 
solved to  execute.  They  eagerly  therefore  embraced 
this  pretext,  and  accused  them  at  Sparta  of  betraying 
the  liberties  of  Greece. 

L.  Instigated  by  their  report,  Cleomenes  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  and  prince  of  Sparta,  went  over  to 
^gina,  determining  fully  to  investigate  the  matter. 
He  endeavoured  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  accused, 
but  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  ^ginetae,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  Crius  son  of  Polycritus,  who  threatened  to 
make  him  repent  any  violent  attempts  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. He  told  him  that  his  conduct  was  the  conse- 
quence, not  of  the  joint  deliberations  of  the  Spartans, 
but  of  his  being  corrupted  by  the  Athenians,  other- 
wise the  other  king  also  would  have  accompanied  and 
assisted  him.  He  said  this  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
received  from  Demaratus.  Cleomenes,  thus  repulsed 
from  Mg'ma.,  asked  Crius  his  name  ;  upon  being  told, 
"  Well  then,"  returned  Cleomenes,  "  you  had  better 
tip  your  horns  with  brass,  and  prepare  to  resist  some 
great  calamity." 

LI.  Demaratus,  who  circulated  this  report  at  Sparta 
to  the  prejudice  of  Cleomenes,  was  the  son  of  Ariston, 
and  himself  also  a  prince  of  Sparta,  though  of  an  in- 
ferior branch ;  both  had  the  same  origin,  but  the  fami- 
ly of  Eurysthenes,  as  being  the  eldest,  was  most  es- 
teemed. 

LII.  The  Lacedsemonians,  in  opposition  to  what  is 
asserted  by  all  the  poets,  affirm  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced into  the  region  which  they  now  inhabit,  not 
by  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  but  by  Aristodemus  him- 
self. He  at  that  time  reigned,  and  was  son  of  Aristo- 
machus,  grandson  of  Cleodseus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Hyllus.  His  wife  Argia  was  daughter  of  Autesion, 
grand-daughter  of  Tisamenus,  great-grand-daughter 
of  Thersander,  and  in  the  fourth  descent  from  Polyni- 
ces.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  brought  twins,  died  by 
some  disease  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them.  The 
Lacedxmonians  of  that  day,  after  consulting  together, 
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elected  for  their  prince  the  eldest  of  these  children,  as 
their  laws  required.  They  were  still  at  a  loss,  as  the 
infants  so  much  resembled  each  other.  In  this  per- 
plexity, they  applied  to  the  mother,  she  also  professed 
herself  unable  to  decide  :  her  ignorance  however  was 
only  pretended,  and  arose  from  her  wish  to  make  both 
her  children  kings.  The  difficulty  thus  remaining", 
they  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice.  The  Pythian  comman- 
ded them  to  acknowledge  both  the  children  as  their 
kings,  but  to  honour  the  first-born  the  most.  Receiv- 
ing this  answer  from  the  Pythian,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  still  unable  to  discover  the  first-born  child,  till  a 
Messenian,  whose  name  was  Panites,  advised  them  to 
take  notice  which  child  the  mother  washed  and  fed 
first :  if  she  was  constant  in  making  a  distinction, 
they  might  i^asonably  conclude  they  had  discovered 
what  they  wished ;  if  she  made  no  regular  preference 
in  this  respect  of  one  child  to  the  other,  her  ignorance 
of  the  matter  in  question  was  probably  unaffected, 
and  they  must  have  recourse  to  other  measures.  The 
Spartans  followed  the  advice  of  the  Messenian,  and 
carefully  watched  the  mother  of  the  children  of  Aris- 
todemus.  Perceiving  her,  who  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  their  design,  regularly  preferring  her  first- 
born, both  in  washing  and  feeding  it,  they  respected 
this  silent  testimony  of  the  mother.  The  child  thus 
preferred  by  its  parent,  they  treated  as  the  eldest,  and 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  calling  him  Eurys- 
thenes,  and  his  brother  Procles.  The  brothers,  when 
they  grew  up,  were  through  life  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  their  enmity  was  perpetuated  by  their  pos- 
terity. 

LIII.  The  above  is  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
Lacedemonians  alone  ;  but  I  shall  now  give  the  mat- 
ter as  it  is  generally  received  in  Greece. — The  Greeks 
enumerate  these  Dorian  princes  in  regular  succession 
to  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  passing  over  the  story 
of  the  deity  ;  from  which  account  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  were  Greeks,  and  were  always  so  esteemed. 
These  Dorian  princes,  as  I  have  observed,  go  no 
higher  than  Perseus,  for  Perseus  had  no  mortal  father 
from  whom  bis  surname  could  be  derived,  being  cir- 
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cumstanced  as  Hercules  was  with  respect  to  Amphit- 
ryon. I  am  therefore  justified  in  stopping  at  Perseus. 
If  we  ascend  from  Danac,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius, 
we  shall  find  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Dorian  princes 
were  of  Egyptian  origin. — Such  is  the  Grecian  ac- 
count of  their  descent. 

LIV.  The  Persians  affirm  that  Perseus  was  an 
Assyrian  by  birth,  becoming  afterwards  a  Greek,  al- 
though none  of  his  ancestors  were  of  that  nation. 
The  ancestors  of  Acrisius  claim  no  consanguinity 
with  Perseus,  being  Egyptians;  which  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  Greeks. 

LV.  In  what  manner,  being  Egyptians,  they  be- 
came the  princes  of  the  Dorians,  having  been  men- 
tioned by  others,  I  need  not  relate :  but  I  shall  explain 
what  they  have  omitted. 

LVI.  The  Spartans  distinguished  their  princes  by 
many  honourable  privileges.  The  priesthoods  of  the 
Lacedemonian  and  of  the  celestial  Jupiter  were  ap- 
propriated to  them:  they  had  the  power  also  of  mak- 
ing hostile  expeditions  wherever  they  pleased,  nor 
might  any  Spartan  obstruct  them  without  incurring 
the  curses  of  their  religion.  In  the  field  of  battle  their 
post  is  in  the  front ;  when  they  retire,  in  the  rear. 
They  have  a  hundred  chosen  men  as  a  guard  for 
their  person  :  when  upon  their  march,  they  may  take 
for  their  use  as  many  sheep  as  they  think  proper,  and 
they  have  the  back  and  the  skin  of  all  that  are  sacri- 
ficed.    Such  are  their  privileges  in  war. 

LVII.  In  peace  also,  they  have  many  distinctions. 
In  the  solemnity  of  any  public  sacrifice  the  first  place 
is  always  reserved  for  the  kings,  to  whom  not  only 
the  choicest  things  are  presented,  but  twice  as  much 
as  to  any  other  person.  They  have  moreover  the  first 
of  every  libation,  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed  vic- 
tims. On  the  first  and  seventh  of  every  month  they 
give  to  each  of  them  a  perfect  animal,  which  is  sa- 
crificed in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  To  tliis  is  added  a 
mediranus  of  meal,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  quart  of 
wine :  In  the  public  games,  they  sit  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished place;  they  appoint  whomsoever  they 
please  to  the  dignity  of  Proxeni,  and  each  of  them 
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chooses  two  Pythii.  The  Pythii  are  those  who  are 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  are  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  as  weil  as  the  kings.  If 
the  kings  do  not  think  proper  to  take  their  repast  in 
public,  two  choenices  of  meal  with  a  cotyla  of  wine 
are  sent  to  their  respective  houses ;  but  if  they  are 
present,  they  receive  a  double  portion.  If  any  private 
person  invite  them  to  an  entertainment,  a  similar  re- 
spect is  shown  them.  The  oracular  declarations  are 
preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pythii  also  must  know 
them.  The  kings  alone  have  the  power  of  deciding 
in  the  following  matters,  and  they  decide  these  only  • 
They  choose  a  husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her  father 
had  not  previously  betrothed  her :  they  have  the  care 
of  the  public  ways;  whoever  chooses  to  adopt  a  child, 
must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings.  They  assist 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  which  is  composed 
of  twenty-eight  persons.  In  case  of  their  not  appear- 
ing, those  senators  who  are  the  nearest  relations  to 
the  kings,  take  their  place  and  privilege,  having  two 
voices  independent  of  their  own. 

LVIII.  Such  are  the  honours  paid  by  the  Spartans 
to  their  princes  whilst  alive ;  they  have  others  after 
their  decease.  Messengers  are  sent  to  every  part  of 
Sparta  to  relate  the  event,  whilst  the  women  beat  on 
a  caldron  through  the  city.  At  this  signal,  one  free- 
born  person  of  each  sex  in  every  family,  is  compelled 
under  very  heavy  penalties  to  disfigure  themselves. 
The  same  ceremonies  which  the  Lacedaemonians  ob- 
serve on  the  death  of  their  kings,  are  practised  also 
by  the  Barbarians  of  Asia;  the  greater  part  of  whom 
on  a  similar  occasion,  use  these  rites.  When  a  king 
of  Lacedaemon  dies,  a  certain  number  of  Lacedemo- 
nians, independent  of  the  Spartans,  are  obliged,  from 
all  parts  of  Lacedaemon,  to  attend  his  funeral.  When 
these,  together  with  the  Helots  and  Spartans,  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousands,  are  assembled  in  one 
place,  they  begin,  men  and  women,  to  beat  their 
breasts,  to  make  loud  and  dismal  lamentations,  al- 
ways exclaiming  of  their  last  prince,  that  he  was  of 
all  preceding  ones  tlie  best.  If  one  of  their  kings  die 
in  battle,  they  make  a  representation  of  his  person, 
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and  carry  it  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  a  bier 
richly  adorned.  When  it  is  buried,  there  is  an  inter- 
val of  ten  days  from  all  business  and  amusement, 
with  every  public  testimony  of  sorrow. 

LIX.  They  have  also  another  custom  in  common 
with  the  Persians.  When  a  prince  dies,  his  successor 
remits  every  debt  due  either  to  the  prince  or  the  pub- 
lic. In  Persia  also,  he  who  is  chosen  king  remits  to 
every  city,  whatever  tributes  happen  to  be  due. 

LX.  In  one  instance,  the  Lacedfemonians  observe 
the  usage  of  Egypt.  Their  heralds,  musicians,  and 
cooks,  follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  The  son 
of  a  herald  is  of  course  a  herald,  and  the  same  of  the 
other  two  professions.  If  any  man  has  a  louder  voice 
than  the  son  of  a  herald,  it  signifies  nothing. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cleomenes  was  at  ^gina,  consulting 
for  the  common  interest  of  Greece,  he  was  persecuted 
by  Demaratus,  who  was  influenced  not  by  any  desire 
of  serving  the  people  of  jEgina,  but  by  jealousy  and 
malice.  Cleomenes  on  his  return  endeavoured  to  de- 
grade his  rival  from  his  station,  for  which  he  had  the 
following  pretence  : — Ariston  succeeding  to  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  but  had  children  by 
neither  ;  not  willing  to  believe  that  any  defect  existed 
on  his  part,  he  married  a  third  time.  He  had  a  friend, 
a  native  of  Sparta,  to  whom  on  all  occasions  he 
showed  a  particular  preference.  This  friend  had  a 
wife,  who  from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness, 
became  exceedingly  beautiful.  When  an  infant  her 
features  were  very  plain  and  disagreeable,  which  was 
a  source  of  much  affliction  to  her  parents,  who  were 
people  of  great  affluence.  Her  nurse  seeing  this,  re- 
commended that  she  should  every  day  be  carried  to 
the  temple  of  Helen,  situate  in  a  place  called  The- 
rapne,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  the  nurse 
regularly  presented  herself  with  the  child,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  shrine  implored  the  goddess  to  remove 
the  girl's  deformity.  As  she  was  one  day  departing 
from  the  temple,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  her,  inquiring  what  she  carried  in  her  arms :  the 
nurse  replied  it  was  a  child.  She  desired  to  see  it ; 
this  the  nurse,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from 
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the  parents,  al  first  refused,  but  seeing  that  the  wo- 
man persevered  in  lier  wish,  she  at  length  compUed, 
The  stranger,  taking  the  infant  in  her  arms,  stroked 
it  on  the  face,  saying,  that  hereafter  she  should  be- 
come the  loveliest  woiBan  of  Sparta ;  and  from  that 
hour  her  features  began  to  improve.  On  her  arriving 
at  a  proper  age,  Agetus  son  of  Alcides,  and  the  friend 
of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

LXII.  Ariston,  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  this  wo- 
man, took  the  following  means  to  obtain  his  wishes: 
he  engaged  to  make  her  husband  a  present  of  what- 
ever he  would  select  from  his  effects,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  similar  favour  in  return.  Agetus  having 
no  suspicion  with  respect  to  his  wife,  as  Ariston  also 
•was  married,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  Ariston  accordingly  gave  his 
friend  whatever  it  was  that  he  chose,  whilst  he  in 
return,  having  previously  determined  the  matter,  de- 
manded the  wife  of  Agetus.  Agetus  said,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  comprehend  her  in  the 
agreement;  but,  influenced  by  liis  oath,  the  artifice 
of  the  other  finally  prevailed,  and  he  resigned  her 
to  hull. 

LXIII.  In  this  manner  Ariston,  having  repudiated 
his  second  wife,  married  a  third,  who  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  within  a  less  period  than  ten  months,  brought 
him  this  Deniaratus.  Whilst  the  father  was  sitting 
at  his  tribunal,  attended  by  the  Ephori,  he  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  domestics  of  the  delivery  of  his 
wife  :  reflecting  on  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  marriage,  he  reckoned  the  number 
of  months  upon  his  fingers,  and  said  with  an  oath, 
"  This  child  is  not  mine."  The  Ephori,  who  heard 
him,  did  not  at  the  moment  esteem  what  he  said  of 
any  importance  :  afterwards,  when  the  child  grew  up, 
Ariston  changed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  legi- 
timacy of  his  son,  and  repented  of  the  words  which 
had  escaped  him.  Demaratus  owed  his  name  to 
the  following  circumstance  :  Before  he  was  born 
the  people  had  unanimously  made  a  public  suppli- 
cation that  Ariston,  the  best  of  their  kings,  might 
have  a  son. 

VOL.  in. — c 
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LXIV.  Ariston  died,  and  Demaratus  succeeded  to 
his  authority.  But  it  seemed  destined  that  the  above 
expression  should  cost  him  his  crown.  He  was  in 
a  particular  manner  odious  to  Cleomenes,  both  when 
he  withdrew  his  army  from  Eleusis,  and  when  Cleo- 
menes passed  over  to  ^gina,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vour which  the  people  of  that  place  showed  to  the 
Medes. 

LXV.  Cleomenes  being  determined  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  his  rival,  formed  a  connection  with  Leoty- 
chides,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Demaratus,  being 
the  son  of  Menaris,  and  grandson  of  Agis  :  the  condi- 
tions were,  that  Leotychides  should  succeed  to  the 
dignity  of  Demaratus,  and  should  in  return  assist 
Cleomenes  in  his  designs  upon  ^gina.  Leotychides 
entertained  an  implacable  animosity  against  Demara- 
tus. He  had  been  engaged  to  marry  Percales,  the 
daughter  of  Chilon,  grand-daughter  of  Demarmenes, 
but  Demaratus  insidiously  prevented  him,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  violence  and  artifice  married  Percalos 
himself.  He  was  therefore  not'at  all  reluctant  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposals  of  Cleomenes,  and  to  assist 
him  against  Demaratus.  He  asserted,  therefore,  that 
Demaratus  did  not  lawfully  possess  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  not  being  the  son  of  Ariston.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, careful  to  remember  and  repeat  the  ex- 
pression which  had  fallen  from  Ariston,  when  his 
servant  first  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  birth  of 
a  son  ;  for  after  computing  the  time,  he  had  positive- 
ly denied  that  he  was  his.  Upon  this  incident  Leo- 
tychides strongly  insisted,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
declaring  openly,  that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son 
of  Ariston,  and  that  his  authority  was  illegal  ;  to 
confirm  this  he  adduced  the  testimony  of  those  Epho- 
ri  who  were  present  when  Ariston  so  expressed  him- 
self. 

LXVI.  As  the  matter  began  to  be  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral dispute,  the  Spartans  thought  proper  to  consult 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  Demaratus  was  the 
son  of  Ariston  or  not.  Cleomenes  was  not  at  all 
suspected  of  taking  any  care  to  influence  the  Py- 
thian ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  induced  Cobon,  son 
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of  Aristophantes,  a  man  of  very  great  authority  at 
Delphi,  to  prevail  on  the  priestess  to  say  what  Cleo- 
menes  desired.  The  name  of  this  woman  was  Pe- 
rialla,  who  assured  those  sent  on  this  occasion,  that 
Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Ariston.  This  col- 
lusion being  afterwards  discovered,  Cobon  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Delphi,  and  Perialla  was  degraded 
from  her  office. 

LXVII.  Such  were  the  measures  taken  to  deprive 
Demaratus  of  his  dignity  :  an  alFront  which  was  after- 
wards shown  him,  induced  him  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Medes.  After  the  loss  of  his  throne  he  was  elected 
to  preside  in  some  inferior  office,  and  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  Gymnopffidia.  Leotychides,  who  had 
been  elected  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus,  meaning 
to  ridicule  and  insult  him,  sent  a  servant  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  his  present,  compared  with  liis 
former  office.  Demaratus,  incensed  by  the  question, 
replied  that  he  himself  had  experienced  both,  which 
the  person  who  asked  him  had  not ;  he  added,  that  this 
question  should  prove  the  commencement  of  much 
calamity  or  happiness  to  Sparta.  Saying  this,  with  his 
head  veiled,  he  retired  from  the  theatre  to  his  own 
house ;  where  having  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  he 
sent  for  his  mother. 

LXVIII.  On  her  appearance,  he  placed  in  her 
hands  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  and  solemnly  ad- 
dressed her  in  these  words  :  "  I  call  upon  you,  mother, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  and  in  particular  by  Ju- 
piter Hercoeus,  in  whose  presence  we  are,  to  tell  me, 
without  disguise,  who  my  father  was.  Leotychides, 
in  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  has  objected  to 
me,  that  when  you  married  Ariston  you  were  with  child 
by  your  former  husband  :  others  more  insolently  have 
asserted,  that  one  of  your  slaves,  an  ass-driver,  en- 
joyed your  familiarity,  and  that  I  am  his  son  ;  I  en- 
treat you,  therefore,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  disclose 
the  truth.  If  you  have  really  done  what  is  related  of 
you,  your  conduct  is  not  without  example,  and  there 
are  many  in  Sparta  who  believe  that  Ariston  had  not 
the  power  of  becoming  a  father  ;  otherwise  they  say, 
he  must  have  had  children  by  his  former  wives." 
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LXIX.  His  mother  thus  replied  :  "  My  son,  as  you 
have  thus  implored  me  to  declare  tlie  truth,  I  will 
not  deceive  you.  When  Ariston  had  conducted  me  to 
his  house,  on  the  third  night  of  our  marriage,  a  per- 
sonage appeared  to  me  perfectly  resembling  Ariston, 
who  after  enjoying  my  person,  crowned  me  with  a 
garland  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  retired.  Soon  after- 
wards Ariston  came  to  me,  and  seeing  me  with  a 
garland,  inquired  who  gave  it  me  ;  I  said  that  he  had, 
but  this  he' seriously  denied:  I  protested,  however, 
that  he  had  ;  and,  I  added,  it  was  not  kind  in  him  to 
deny  it,  who,  after  enjoying  my  person,  placed  the 
garland  on  my  head.  Ariston  seeing  that  I  perse- 
vered in  my  story,  was  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
feome  divine  interposition ;  and  this  opinion  was  af- 
terwards confirmed,  from  its  appearing  that  this  gar- 
land had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  the  hero  As- 
trobacus,  which  stands  near  the  entrance  of  our  house  ; 
and  indeed  a  soothsayer  declared,  that  the  personage 
I  speak  of  was  that  hero  himself. — I  have  now,  my 
son,  told  you  all  that  you  wish  to  know  ;  you  are  ei- 
ther the  son  of  Astrobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  for  that  very 
night  I  conceived.  Your  enemies  particularly  object 
to  you,  that  Ariston,  when  he  first  heard  of  your 
birth,  declared  in  the  presence  of  many  that  you 
could  not  possibly  be  his  son,  as  the  time  of  ten 
months  was  not  yet  completed  ;  but  he  said  this  from 
his  ignorance  of  such  matters.  Some  women  are  deli- 
vered at  nine,  others  at  seven  months  ;  all  do  not  go 
ten.  1  was  delivered  of  you  at  seven  ;  and  Ariston 
himself  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  uttered 
those  words  foolishly. — With  regard  to  all  other  ca- 
lumnies, you  may  safely  despise  them,  and  rely  upon 
what  I  have  said.  As  to  the  story  of  the  ass-driver, 
may  the  wives  of  Leotychides,  and  of  those  who  say 
such  things,  produce  their  husbands  children  from 
ass-drivers." 

LXX.  Demaratus  having  heard  all  that  he  wished, 
took  some  provisions,  and  departed  for  Elis ;  he  pre- 
tended, however,  that  he  was  gone  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi.  The  Lacdesemonians  suspected,  and  pur- 
sued him.    Demaratus  had  already  crossed  from  Elis 
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to  Zacynthus,  where  the  Lacedsemonians  still  follow- 
ing him,  seized  his  person  and  his  servants;  these 
they  carried  away,  but  the  Zacyntliians  refusing  to  let 
them  take  Demaratus,  he  passed  over  to  Asia,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  Darius,  and  presented 
with  many  lands  and  cities. — Such  was  the  fortune  of 
Demaratus,  a  man  distinguished  among  his  country- 
men by  many  memorable  deeds  and  sayings;  and  who 
alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  obtained  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot-race  of  four 
horses. 

LXXI.  Leotychides  the  son  of  Menaras,  who  suc- 
ceeded Demaratus  after  he  had  been  deposed,  had  a 
son  named  Zeuxidamus,  called  by  some  of  the  Spar- 
tans, Cyniscus,  or  the  whelp.  He  never  enjoyed  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  but  dying  before  his  father,  left  a 
son  named  Archidamus.  Leotychides,.  on  the  loss  of 
his  son,  took  for  his  second  wife  Eurydame,  sister  of 
Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactoris ;  by  her  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Lampito,  but  no  male  offspring :  she, 
by  the  consent  of  Leotychides,  was  married  to  Archi- 
damus, son  of  Zeuxidamus. 

LXXIL  The  latter  days  of  Leotychides  were  not 
spent  in  Sparta ;  but  the  cause  of  Demaratus  was 
avenged  in  this  manner : — Leotychides  commanded  an 
army  of  his  countrymen,  in  an  expedition  against 
Thessaly,  and  might  have  reduced  the  whole  country; 
but  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  was  detected  in  his  own  camp,  sitting  on  a 
sack  of  money.  Being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  he 
was  driven  from  Sparta,  and  his  house  razed.  He  fled 
to  Tegea,  where  he  died ;  but  the  above  events  happen- 
ed some  time  afterwards. 

LXXIIT.  Cleomenes  having  succeeded  in  his  de- 
signs upon  Demaratus,  took  with  him  Leotychides, 
and  proceeded  against  ^gina,  with  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated,  on  account  of  the  insult  he  had 
received.  The  people  of  jEgina,  on  seeing  themselves 
assailed  by  the  two  kings,  did  not  meditate  a  long  re- 
sistance ;  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  and  affluent  were 
selected  as  hostages  :  among  these  were  Crios,  son  of 
Polycritus,  and  Casambris,  son  of  Aristocrates,  men 
c  2 
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of  considerable  authority.     Being  carried  to  Attica, 
they  there  remained  among  their  most  inveterate  ene 


mies. 


lies. 

LXXIV.  Cleomenes  afterwards  fled  to  Thessaly  ; 
for  his  treachery  against  Demaratus  becoming  mani- 
fest, he  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Spartans  :  from 
thence  he  went  to  Arcadia,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  commotion,  by  stirring  up  the  Arcadians 
against  Sparta.  Among  other  oaths,  he  exacted  of  them 
an  engagement,  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
think  proper  to  conduct  them.  He  particularly  wished 
to  carry  the  principal  men  to  the  city  of  Nonacris, 
there  to  make  them  swear  by  the  waters  of  Styx. 
These  are  said  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Arcadia : 
there  is  but  little  water,  and  it  falls  drop  by  drop 
from  a  rock  into  a  valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  cir 
cular  wall. — Nonacris  is  an  Arcadian  city,  near  Phe- 
reos. 

LXXV.  "Wlien  the  LacedEcmonians  heard  what 
Cleomenes  was  doing,  through  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, they  invited  him  back  to  Sparta,  offering 
him  his  former  dignity  and  station.  Immediately  on 
his  return  he  was  seized  with  madness,  of  which  he 
had  before  discovered  very  strong  symptoms :  for 
whatever  citizen  he  happened  to  meet,  he  scrupled 
not  to  strike  him  on  the  face  with  his  sceptre.  This 
extravagant  behaviour  induced  his  friends  to  confine 
him  in  a  pair  of  stocks ;  seeing  himself,  on  some  occa- 
sion, left  with  only  one  person  to  guard  him  he  de- 
manded a  sword ;  the  man  at  first  refused  to  obey 
him,  but  finding  him  persist  in  his  request,  he  at 
length,  being  a  Helot,  and  afraid  of  what  he  threat- 
ened, gave  him  one.  Cleomenes,  as  soon  as  he  receiv- 
ed the  sword,  began  to  cut  the  flesh  off  his  legs  ;  from 
his  legs  he  ascended  to  his  thighs,  from  his  thighs  to 
his  loins,  till  at  length,  making  gashes  in  his  belly,  he 
died.  The  Greeks  in  general  consider  his  death  as 
occasioned  by  his  having  bribed  the  Pythian  to  give 
an  answer  against  Demaratus.  The  Athenians  alone 
assert,  that  he  was  thus  punished  for  having  plunder- 
ed the  temple  of  the  goddesses  at  Eleusis.  The  Ar- 
gives  say,  that  it  was  because  he  had  forced  manj  of 
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their  countrymen  from  the  refuge  they  had  taken  in 
a  temple  of  Argos,  and  had  not  only  put  them  to 
the  sword,  but  had  impiously  set  fire  to  the  sacred 
wood. 

LXXVI.  Cleomenes,  upon  consulting  the  Delphic 
oracle,  had  been  told  that  he  should  certainly  become 
master  of  Argos  :  he  accordingly  led  a  body  of  Spar- 
tans to  the  river  Erasinus,  which  is  said  to  flow  from 
the  Stymphalian  lake.  This  lake  is  believed  to  show 
itself  a  second  time  in  the  territories  of  Argos,  after 
disappearing  for  some  time  in  an  immense  gulph ;  it 
is  then  called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus.  Arriving  at 
this  river,  Cleomenes  offered  sacrifices  to  it ;  the  en- 
trails of  the-  victim  gave  him  no  encouragement  to 
pass  the  stream,  from  which  incident  he  affected  to 
praise  the  river  god  for  his  attachment  to  his  country- 
men ;  but,  nevertheless,  vowed  that  the  Argives  should 
have  no  occasion  to  rejoice.  From  hence  he  advanced 
to  Thyrea,  where  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  the  ocean ; 
and  embarking  his  forces,  proceeded  to  Tirynthia,  and 
Nauplia. 

LXXVII.  The  Argives,  hearing  of  this,  advanced 
to  the  sea  to  repel  him  :  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Ti- 
rynthe,  at  a  place  called  Sipia,  they  encamped  in  the 
Lacedsemonian  territory,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
enemy.  They  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  meeting 
their  adversaries  openly  in  the  field,  as  of  falling  into 
an  ambuscade  :  of  this  indeed  they  had  been  forewarn- 
ed by  the  Pythian,  in  the  declaration  made  jointly  to 
the  Milesians  and  themselves  : 

When  female  hands  the  strength  of  man  shall  tame, 

And  among  Argives  eain  a  glorious  name, 

Women  of  Argos  shall  much  grief  display, 

And  thus  shall  one  in  future  ages  say  : 

"  A  serpent  huge,  which  wreath'd  its  body  round, 

"Prom  a  keen  sword  received  a  mortal  wound." 

These  incidents  filled  the  Argives  with  the  greatest 
terror;  they  accordingly  resolved  to  regulate  their 
motions  by  the  herald  of  the  adverse  army  :  as  often, 
therefore,  as  this  officer  communicated  any  public 
order  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  did  the  same. 
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LXXVIII.  Cleomenes  taking  notice  that  the  Ar- 
gives  observed  what  the  herald  of  his  army  announ- 
ced, directed  that  when  the  signal  should  be  given  for 
his  soldiers  to  dine,  they  should  immediately  take 
their  arms  and  attack  the  Argives.  The  Lacedte- 
monians  upon  this  gave  the  signal  for  dinner,  the 
Argives  did  the  same  ;  but  whilst  they  were  engaged 
in  eating,  the  enemy  rushed  upon  them,  slew  a  pro- 
digious number,  and  surrounded  many  others,  who 
escaping  from  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  grove  of 
Argos. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  remained  here,  Cleomenes 
determined  on  the  following  measure  : — By  means 
of  some  deserters,  he  learned  the  names  of  all  those 
Argives  who  had  escaped  to  this  grove;  these  he 
called  out  one  by  one,  telling  them  that  he  had  re- 
ceived their  ransom  :  this  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  a 
fixed  sum,  and  is  settled  at  two  minee  for  each  cap- 
tive. The  number  of  the  Argives  was  fifty,  whom,  as 
they  respectively  came  out,  when  called,  Cleomenes 
put  to  death.  This  incident  was  unknown  to  those 
who  remained  in  the  asylum,  the  thickness  of  the 
•wood  not  allowing  them  to  see  what  passed.  Till  at 
length,  one  climbing  a  tree,  saw  the  transaction,  after 
which  no  one  appeared  when  called. 

LXXX.  Cleomenes  then  ordered  his  Helots  to  en- 
compass the  wood  with  materials  for  the  purpose; 
and  they  obeying  him,  it  was  set  on  fire.  Whilst  it 
was  burning,  Cleomenes  desired  to  know  of  one  of 
the  fugitives,  to  what  divinity  that  grove  was  sacred. 
He  replied,  to  Argos.  At  this  the  LacedEemonian  in 
great  agitation  exclaimed — ^"  O  Apollo,  thy  prediction 
has  misled  me,  promising  that  I  should  become 
master  of  Argos.  Thy  oracle  has,  I  fear,  no  other 
termination." 

LXXXI.  Cleomenes  afterwards  pei-mitted  the  great- 
er part  of  his  forces  to  return  to  Sparta ;  and  reserv- 
ing only  a  select  body  of  a  thousand  men,  he  went 
to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno.  Wishing  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  himself  on  the  altar,  the 
priest  forbade  him,  saying,  it  was  a  privilege  granted 
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to  no  foreigner.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  Helots  to 
drag  the  priest  from  the  altar,  and  beat  him.  He  then 
sacrificed,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Sparta, 

LXXXII.  On  his  return,  he  was  accused  before 
the  Ephori  of  bribery,  and  of  neglecting  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  of  taking  Argos.  Whether  the  reply 
which  Cleomenes  made  was  true  or  false,  I  am  not 
able  to  determine  :  he  observed,  that  having  taken 
possession  of  the  temple  of  Argos,  the  prediction  of 
the  oracle  seemed  to  him  finally  completed.  He  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  any  far- 
ther attempts  upon  the  city,  till  he  should  first  be 
satisfied  from  his  sacrifices,  whether  the  deity  would 
assist  or  oppose  him.  When  he  was  performing  the 
sacred  rites  auspiciously  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a 
flame  of  fire  burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  sacred 
image,  which  entirely  convinced  him  that  he  should 
not  take  Argos.  If  this  flame  had  issued  from  the 
head,  he  should  have  taken  the  place  by  storm,  but 
its  coming  from  the  breast,  decisively  declared  that 
all  the  purposes  of  the  deity  were  accomplished.  His 
defence  appeared  plausible  and  satisfactory  to  his 
countrymen,  and  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

LXXXni.  Argos  however  was  deprived  of  so 
many  of  its  citizens,  that  the  slaves  usurped  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  and  executed  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment :  but  when  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been 
slain,  grew  up,  they  obtained  possession  of  the  city, 
and  after  some  contest  expelled  the  slaves,  who  re- 
tired to  Tirynthe,  which  they  seized.  They  for  a  time 
forebore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Oleander,  a  sooth- 
sayer and  an  Arcadian,  of  tlie  district  of  Phigasis, 
coming  among  them,  he  persuaded  the  slaves  to  at- 
tack their  masters.  A  tedious  war  followed,  in  which 
the  Argives  were  finally,  though  with  difficulty,  vic- 
torious. 

LXXXIV.  The  Argives  affirm,  that  on  account  of 
the  things  above  mentioned,  Cleomenes  lost  his  rea- 
son, and  came  to  a  miserable  end.  The  Spartans,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  allow  his  madness  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  any  divine  interposition ;  they  say,  that 
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by  communicating  with  the  Scythians,  he  became  a 
drinker  of  wine,  and  that  this  made  him  mad.  The 
Scythian  Nomades,  after  the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  Darius,  determined  on  revenge  :  with  this  view 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Spartans.  It  was  accordingly  agreed,  that  the  Scy- 
thians should  invade  the  country  of  the  Medes,  by 
the  side  of  the  Phasis :  the  Spartans,  advancing  from 
Ephesus,  were  to  do  the  same,  till  the  two  armies 
formed  a  junction.  With  the  Scythians  sent  on  this 
business,  Cleomenes  is  said  to  have  formed  too  great 
an  intimacy,  and  thence  to  have  contracted  a  habit 
of  drinking,  which  injured  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 
From  which  incident,  whoever  are  desirous  to  drink 
intemperately,  are  said  to  exclaim  Episcythison,  "Let 
us  drink  like  Scythians." — Such  is  the  Spartan  ac- 
count of  Cleomenes.  To  me,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  object  of  the  divine  vengeance  on  ac- 
count of  Demaratus. 

LXXXV.  The  people  of  ^gina  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  his  death,  than  they  despatched  emis- 
saries to  Sparta,  to  coiuplain  of  Leotychides,  for 
detaining  their  hostages  at  Athens.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, after  a  public  consultation,  were  of  opinion 
that  Leotychides  had  greatly  injured  the  inhabitants 
of  ^gina ;  and  they  determined  that  he  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  and  be  carried  to  ^gina,  instead 
of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  detained  at 
Athens.  They  were  about  to  lead  him  away,  when 
Theasides,  son  of  jLeopropis,  a  Spartan  of  approved 
worth,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Men  of  iEgina,  what 
would  you  do  ?  would  you  take  away  a  Spartan 
prince,  whom  his  countrymen  have  given  up  ?  Al- 
though the  Spartans  have  in  anger  come  to  this  re- 
solution, do  ye  not  fear  that  they  will  one  day,  if  you 
persist  in  your  purpose,  utterly  destroy  your  country  ?" 
This  expostulation  induced  the  ^ginetae  to  change 
their  first  intentions  :  they  nevertheless  insisted  that 
Leotychides  should  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and 
set  their  countrymen  at  liberty. 

LXXXVL  When  Leotychides  arrived  at  Athens, 
and  claimed  the  hostages,  the  Athenians,  who  were 
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unwilling  to   give  lliem  up,  demurred, — They  said, 
that  as  the  two  kings  had  jointly  confided  these  men 
to  their  care,  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  them  up  to  one 
of  them.     Upon  their  final  refusal  to  surrender  them, 
Leotychides  tJius  addressed  them  :  "  In  this  business, 
Athenians,  you  will  do  what  you  please  ;  if  you  give 
up  tliese  men,  you  will  act  justly,  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  be  dishonest.     I  am  desirous  however  to  relate 
to  you  what  once  happened  in  Sparta  upon  a  similar 
occasion.     We  have  a  tradition  among  us,  that  about 
three    ages    ago    there  lived  in  Lacedcemon   a  man 
named  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epicydes  ;  he  was  famous 
among   his  countrymen  for  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  in  particular  for  his  integrity.     We  are  told,  that 
in  process  of  time  a  Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  pur- 
posely  to   solicit  this   man's  advice.     '  I   am  come,' 
said  he,  addressing  him,   '  from  Miletus,  to  be  bene- 
fited by  your  justice,  the  reputation  of  which,  circu- 
lating through  Greece,  has  arrived  at  Ionia.     I  have 
compared  the  insecure  condition  of  Ionia,  with   the 
undistui-bed    tranquillity    of  the    Peloponnese  ;    and 
observing  that  the  wealth  of  my  countrymen  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this 
measure  :  I  have  converted  half  of  my  property  into 
money,  which,  from  the  confidence  of  its  being  per- 
fectly   secure,  I  propose  to  deposito  in  your  hands ; 
take   it  thei'efore,  and  with  it  these  private  marks; 
you  will  return  it  to  the  person  who  shall  convince 
you  tliat  he  knows  them.'  The  Milesian  here  finished, 
and  Glaucus  accepted  his  money  upon  these  condi- 
tions.    After  a  long  interval  of  time,  the  sons  of  the 
above  Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  presenting  them- 
selves before  Glaucus  produced  the  test  agreed  upon, 
and  claimed  the  money.     He  however  rejected  the 
application  with  anger,    and  assured  them  that  he 
remembered  nothing  of  the  matter.     '  If,  says  he,  '  I 
should  hereafter  be  able  to  recollect  the  circumstance 
you    mention,  I  will  certainly  do    you   justice,  and 
restore  that  which  you  say  I  have  received.     If,   on 
the  contrary,  your   claim   has  no  foundation,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  laws  of  Greece  against  you ;  I 
therefore  invite  you  to  return  to  me  again,  after  a 
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period  of  four  months.'  The  Milesians  accordingly 
departed  in  sorrow,  considering  themselves  as  cheated 
of  their  money  :  Glaucus,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  On  his  inquiring 
whether  he  might  absolve  himself  from  returning 
the  money  by  an  oatli,  the  priestess  made  him  this 

reply  : 

'  Glaucus,  thus  much  by  swearing  you  may  gain, 
Thro'  life  the  gold  you  safely  may  retain  : 
Swear  then— rememb'ring  that  the  awful  grave 
Confounds  alike  the  honest  man  and  knave; 
But  still  an  oath  a  nameless  offspring  bears, 
Which  tho'  no  feet  it  has,  no  arm  uprears, 
Swiftly  theperjur'd  villain  will  o'ertake, 
And  of  his  race  entire  destruction  make ; 
Whilst  their  descendants,  who  their  oath  regard, 
Fortune  ne'er  fails  to  favour  and  reward.' 

On  this  reply,  Glaucus  entreated  the  deity  to  forgive 
him ;  but  he  was  told  by  the  priestess,  that  the  inten- 
tion'and  the  action  were  alike  criminal.  Glaucus 
then  sent  for  the  Milesians,  and  restored  the  money. 
My  motive,  O  Athenians,  for  making  you  this  re- 
lation, remains  to  be  told.  At  the  present  day  no 
descendant  of  Glaucus,  nor  any  traces  of  his  family, 
are  to  be  found:  they  are  utterly  extirpated  from 
Sparta.  Wherever  therefore  a  trust  has  been  reposed, 
it  is  an  act  of  wisdom  to  restore  it  when  demanded." 

Leotychides,  finding  that  what  he   said  made   no 

impression  upon  the  Athenians,  left  the  place. 

LXXXVII.  Before  the  iEginette  had  suffered  for 
the  insults  formerly  off"ered  to  the  Athenians,  with 
the  intention  of  gratifying  the  Thebans,  they  had  per- 
petrated the  following  act  of  violence:— Exasperated 
against  the  Athenians  for  some  imagmed  injury, 
they  prepared  to  revenge  themselves.  The  Athenians 
had  a  quinquircme  stationed  at  Sunium  ;  of  this 
vessel,  which  was  the  Theoris,  and  full  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious Athenians,  they  by  some  artifice  obtained  pos- 
session, and  put  all  whom  they  found  in  her  in  irons. 
The  Athenians  instantly  meditated  the  severest  ven- 
geance. 

LXXXVm.  There  was  at  iEgma  a  man  greatly  es- 
teemed, the  son  of  Cnocthus,  his  name  Nicodromug. 
From  some  disgust  agamst  his  countrymen  he  had 
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some  time  before  left  the  island  :  hearing  that  the 
Athenians  were  determined  on  the  ruin  of  ^Egina, 
he  agreed  with  them  on  certain  conditions  to  deliver 
it  into  their  hands.  He  appointed  a  particular  day 
for  the  execution  of  his  measures,  when  they  also 
were  to  be  ready  to  assist  him.  He  proceeded  in  his 
purpose,  and  made  himself  master  of  what  is  called 
the  old  city. 

LXXXIX.  The  Athenians  were  not  punctual  to 
their  engagement ;  they  were  not  prepared  with  a  fleet 
able  to  contend  with  that  of  jEgina  ;  and  in  the  inter- 
val of  their  applying  to  the  Corinthians  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  sliips,  the  favourable  opportunity  was  lost. 
The  Corinthians,  being  at  that  time  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  ihe  Athenians,  furnished  them,  at  their 
request,  with  twenty  ships  :  as  their  laws  forbade  them 
to  give  these  ships,  they  sold  them  to  their  allies  for 
five  drachmae  each.  With  these,  which,  in  addition 
to  their  own,  made  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  the  Athe- 
nians sailed  to  ^gina,  where  however  they  did  not 
arrive  till  a  day  after  the  time  appointed. 

XC.  The  Athenians  not  appearing  as  had  been  sti- 
pulated, Nicodromus,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
jEginetae,  fled  in  a  vessel  from  ^Egina.  The  Atheni- 
ans assigned  Sunium  for  their  residence,  from  whence 
they  occasionally  issued  to  harass  and  plunder  the 
people  of  ^gina  ;  but  these  things  happened  after- 
wards. 

XCI,  The  principal  citizens  of  ^gina  having  over- 
powered such  of  the  common  people  as  had  taken  the 
part  of  Nicodromus  against  them,  they  proceeded  to 
put  their  prisoners  to  death.  On  this  occasion  they 
committed  an  act  of  impiety,  to  atone  for  which  all 
their  earnest  endeavours  were  unavailing  ;  and  before 
they  could  conciliate  the  goddess,  they  were  driven 
from  the  island.  As  they  were  conducting  to  execu- 
tion seven  hundred  of  the  common  people,  whom 
they  had  taken  alive,  one  of  them,  escaping  from  hia 
chains,  fled  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Cerea 
Thesmophoros,  and  seizing  the  hinges  of  the  door,  held 
them  fast :  unable  to  make  him  quit  his  hold,  they 
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cut  off  liis  hands,  and  dragged  him  away.   His  liands 
remained  tulhcring  to  tlic  valves  of  the  door. 

XCII.  After  tlic  jEginctoe  had  thus  jjunished  their 
domestic  enemies,  tlie  seventy  vessels  of  the  Atheni- 
ans appeared,  whom  they  engaged,  and  were  con- 
quered. In  consequence  of  their  defeat  they  applied 
a  second  time  to  the  Argives  for  assistance,  which 
was  refused,  and  for  this  reason  :  they  complained 
that  the  ships  of  the  iEginetae  which  Cleomenes  had 
violently  seized,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians, made  a  descent  upon  their  coast ;  to 
which  act  of  violence  some  Sicyonian  vessels  had  also 
contributed.  For  this  the  Argives  had  demanded,  by 
way  of  compensation,  a  thousand  talents,  of  wliich 
each  nation  was  to  pay  five  hundred.  The  Sicyonians 
apologized  for  their  misconduct,  and  paying  one  hun- 
dred talents  were  excused  the  rest.  The  ^ginetje 
were  too  proud  to  make  any  concession.  The  Argives 
therefore  refused  the  public  coimtenance  to  their  ap- 
plication for  assistance,  but  a  body  of  about  a  thou- 
sand volunteers  went  over  to  them,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Eurybates,  a  man  very  skilful  in  the  contests 
of  the  Pentathlon.  The  greater  jiart  of  these  re- 
turned no  more,  but  were  slain  by  the  Athenians  at 
JEgina.  Eurybates  their  leader,  victorious  in  three 
different  single  combats,  was  killed  in  the  fourth,  by 
Sophanes,  a  Decelian. 

XCTII.  The  TEginette,  taking  advantage  of  some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  attacked  their 
fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory,  taking  four  of  their 
ships,  with  all  their  crews. 

CXIV.  Whilst  these  two  nations  were  thus  engaged 
in  hostilities,  the  domestic  of  the  Persian  monarch 
continued  regularly  to  bid  him  "  remember  the  Athe- 
nians," which  incident  was  farther  enforced  by  the 
unremitting  endeavours  of  the  Pisistratidte  to  crimi- 
nate that  people.  The  king  himself  was  very  glad 
of  this  pretext,  effectually  to  reduce  such  of  the  Gre- 
cian states  as  had  refused  him  "  earth  and  water." 
He  accordingly  removed  Mardonius  from  his  com- 
mand, who  had  been  unsuccct^sful  in  his  naval  un- 
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dertakings  ;  ho  appointed  two  other  officers  to  com- 
mence an  expedition  against  Eretria  and  Athens; 
these  were  Datis,  a  native  of  Media,  and  Artaphcrnes 
his  nephew,  who  were  commanded  totally  to  subdue 
both  the  above  places,  and  to  bring  tlie  hihabitauts 
captive  before  him. 

XCV.  These  commanders,  as  soon  as  they  had  re- 
ceived their  appointment,  advanced  to  Aleium  in  Ci- 
licia,  with  a  large  and  well-provided  body  of  infantry. 
Here,  as  soon  as  they  encamped,  they  were  joined  by 
a  numerous  reinforcement  of  marines,  agreeably  to  the 
orders  which  had  been  given.  Not  long  afterward, 
those  vessels  arrived  to  take  the  cavalry  on  board, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  Darius  had  commanded 
his  tributaries  to  supply.  The  horse  and  foot  immedi- 
ately embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Ionia,  in  a  fleet  of 
six  hundred  triremes.  They  did  not,  keeping  along  the 
coast,  advance  in  a  right  line  to  Thrace  andlhe  Helles- 
pont, but  loosing  from  Samos,  they  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  islands,  and  the  Icarian  sea,  fearing,  as 
I  should  suppose,  to  double  the  promontory  of  Athos, 
by  which  they  had  in  a  former  year  severely  suffered. 
They  were  farther  induced  to  this  course  by  the  island 
of  Naxos  which  before  they  had  omitted  to  take. 

XCVI.  Proceeding  therefore  from  the  Icarian  sea  to 
this  island,  which  was  the  first  object  of  their  enter- 
prise, they  met  with  no  resistance.  The  Naxians,  re- 
membering their  former  calamities,  fled  in  alarm  to  the 
mountains.  Those  taken  captive  were  made  slaves, 
the  sacred  buildings  and  the  city  were  burned.  This 
done,  the  Persians  sailed  to  the  other  islands. 

XCVIL  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants  of  Delos 
deserted  their  island,  and  fled  to  Tenos.  The  Persian 
fleet  was  directing  its  course  to  Delos,  when  Datis, 
hastening  to  the  van,  obliged  them  to  station  them- 
selves at  Rhenea,  which  lies  beyond  it.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  to  what  place  the  Delians  had  retired,  ho 
sent  a  herald  to  them  with  this  message': — "  Why,  oh 
sacred  people,  do  you  fly,  thinking  so  injuriously  of 
me  ?  If  I  had  not  received  particular  directions  from 
the  king  my  master  to  this  effect,  I,  of  my  own  accord, 
v/ould  never  have  molested  you,  nor  offered  violence 
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to  a  place  in  which  two  deities  were  born.  Return 
therefore,  and  inhabit  your  island  as  before."  Having 
sent  this  message,  he  offered  upon  one  of  their  altars 
incense  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents. 

XCVIII.  After  this  measure,  Datis  led  his  whole 
army  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  the  lonians  and 
jEolians.  The  Delians  say,  that  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure  the  island  of  Delos  was  affected  by  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  a  circumstance  which,  as  the  Delians  af- 
firm, never  happened  before  or  since.  The  deity,  as  it 
should  seem  by  this  prodigy,  forewarned  mankind  of 
the  evils  which  were  about  to  happen.  Greece  cer- 
tainly suffered  more  and  greater  calamities  during  the 
reigns  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  son  of  Da- 
rius, and  Artaxerxes  son  of  Xerxes,  than  in  all  the 
preceding  twenty  generations ;  these  calamities  arose 
partly  from  the  Persians,  and  partly  from  the  conten- 
tions for  power  among  its  own  great  men.  It  was  not 
therefore  without  reason  that  Delos,  immovable  be- 
fore, should  then  be  shaken,  which  event  indeed  had 
been  predicted  by  the  oracle  : 

y      "  Although  Delos  be  immovable,  I  wiU  shake  it." 

It  is  also  worth  observation,  that,  translated  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  Darius  signifies  one  who  compels, 
Xerxes  a  warrior,  Artaxerxes  a  great  warrior  ;  and 
thus  they  would  call  them  if  they  used  the  correspond- 
ing terms. 

XCIX.  The  Barbarians,  sailing  from  Delos  to  the 
other  islands,  took  on  board  reinforcements  from  them 
all,  together  with  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
hostages.  Cruising  round  the  different  islands,  they 
arrived  off  Carystos ;  but  the  people  of  this  place  posi- 
tively refused  either  to  give  hostages,  or  to  serve 
against  their  neighbours,  Athens  and  Eretria,  They 
were  consequently  besieged,  and  their  lands  wasted; 
and  they  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  tliem- 
selves  to  the  Persians. 

C.  The  Eretrians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian 
army,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance  ;  this  the 
Athenians  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold,  they  ac- 
cordingly sent  them  the  four  thousand  men  to  whom 
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those  lands  had  boon  assigned  whicli  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  Chalcidian  cavalry  ;  but  the  Eretrians,  not- 
withstanding their  application  to  the  Athenians,'were 
far  from  being  firm  and  determined.  Tliey  were  so 
divided  in  their  resolutions,  tliat  wliilst  some  of  them 
advised  the  city  to  be  deserted,  and  a  retreat  made  to 
the  rocks  of  Eubcea,  others,  expecting  a  reward  from 
the  Persians,  prepared  to  betray  their  country.  lEs- 
chines,  the  son  of  Nothon,  an  Eretrian  of  the  highest 
rank,  observing  these  different  sentiments,  informed 
the  Athenians  of  the  state  of  affairs,  advising  them  to 
return  home,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  tlie  com- 
mon ruin.  The  Athenians  attended  to  this  advice  of 
iEschines,  and  by  passing  over  to  Oropus,  escaped  the 
zinpending  danger. 

CI.  The  Persians  arriving  at  Eretria,  came  near 
Temenos,  Chrereas,  and  ^gilia;  making  themselves 
masters  of  tJiese  places,  they  disembarked  the  horse, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Eretrians  did 
not  think  proper  to  advance  and  engage  them  ;  the 
opinion  for  defending  the  city  had  prevailed,  and  their 
whole  attention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  a  siege. 
The  Persians  endeavoured  to  storm  the  'place,  and  a 
contest  of  six  days  was  attended  with  very  considera- 
ble loss  on  both  sides.  On  the  seventh,  the  city  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  two  of  the  more  eminent 
citizens,  Euphorbus  son  of  Alcimachus,  and  Phila- 
grus  son  of  Cyneas.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  got 
possession  of  the  place,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
temples  to  avenge  the  burning  of  their  own  temples 
at  Sardis.  The  people,  according  to  the  order  of  Da- 
rius, were  made  slaves. 

CII.  After  this  victory  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  staid 
a  tew  days,  and  then  sailed  to  Attica,  drivino-  all  be- 
fore them,  and  thinking  to  treat  the  Athenian!' as  they 
had  done  the  Eretrians.  There  was  a  place  in  Attica 
called  Marathon,  not  far  from  Eretria,  well  adapted 
tor  the  motions  of  cavalry  :  to  this  place  therefore 
they  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus. 

cm.  As  soon  as  the   Athenians  heard  this,  they 
advanced  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  conduct  of  ten 
leaders,  with  the  view  of  repelling  force   by  force. 
D  2 
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The  last  of  these  was  Miltiades.  His  fatlier  Cimon, 
son  of  Stesagoras,  had  been  formerly  driven  from 
Athens  by  the  influence  of  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates. During  his  exile,  he  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot-race  of  four  horses. 
This  honour,  however,  he  transferred  to  Miltiades  his 
uterine  brother.  At  the  Olympic  games  which  next 
followed,  he  was  again  victorious,  and  with  the  same 
mares.  This  honour  he  suifered  to  be  assigned  to  Pi- 
sistratus, on  condition  of  his  being  recalled  ;  a  recon- 
ciliation ensued,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return.  Be- 
ing victorious  a  third  time,  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
with  the  same  mares,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  sons 
of  Pisistratus,  Pisistratus  himself  being  then  dead.  Ho 
was  assassinated  in  the  night,  near  Prytaneum,  by 
some  villains  sent  for  the  purpose  :  he  was  buried  in 
the  approach  to  the  city,  near  the  hollow  way  ;  and  in 
the  same  spot  were  interred  the  mares  which  had 
three  times  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
If  we  except  the  mares  of  Ev^goras  of  Sparta,  no 
other  ever  obtained  a  similar  honour.  At  this  period, 
Stesagoras,  the  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  resided  in  the 
Chersonese  with  his  uncle  Miltiades  ;  the  youngest 
was  brought  up  at  Athens  under  Cimon  himself,  and 
named  Miltiades,  from  the  founder  of  the  Chersonese. 

CIV.  This  INliltiades,  the  Athenian  leader,  in  ad- 
vancing from  the  Chersonese,  escaped  from  two  inci- 
dents which  alike  threatened  his  Ufe :  he  was  pursued 
as  far  as  Imbros  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  exceed- 
ingly desirous  to  take  him  alive,  and  present  him  to 
the  king;  on  his  return  home,  where  he  thought  him- 
self secure,  his  enemies  accused,  and  brought  him  to  a 
public  trial,  under  pretence  of  his  aiming  at  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Chersonese  ;  from  this  also  he  escaped 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  a  general  of  the  Atheni- 
ans by  the  suSrages  of  the  people. 

CV.  The  Athenian  leaders,  before  they  left  the  city, 
despatched  Phidippides  to  Sparta :  he  was  an  Atheni- 
an by  birth,  and  his  daily  employment  was  that  of  a 
courier.  To  this  Phidippides,  as  he  himself  affirmed, 
and  related  to  the  Athenians,  the  god  Pan  appeared 
on  mount  Parthenius,  which  is  beyond  Tegea.     The 
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deity  called  him  by  his  name,  and  commanded  him 
to  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  so  entirely  neglected 
him,  who  not  only  wished  them  well,  but  who  had 
frequently  rendered  them  service,  and  Would  do  so 
again.  All  this  the  Athenians  believed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  their  affairs  permitted,  they  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Pan  near  the  citadel :  ever  since  the  above  pe- 
riod, they  venerate  the  god  by  annual  sacrifices,  and 
the  race  of  torches. 

CVI.  Phidippides,  who  was  sent  by  the  Athenian 
generals,  and  who  related  his  having  met  with  Pan, 
arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second  day  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Athens.  He  went  immediately  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  thus  addressed  them:  "Men  of  Lacedse- 
mon,  the  Athenians  supphcate  your  assistance,  and  en- 
treat you  not  to  suffer  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians :  Eretria  is 
already  subdued,  and  Greece  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
that  illustrious  place."  After  the  above  speech  of  Phi- 
dippides, the  Lacedemonians  resolved  to  assist  the 
Athenians  ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  doing  this 
immediately  by  the  prejudice  of  an  inveterate  custom. 
This  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  it  was  a 
practice  with  them  to  undertake  no  enterprise  before 
the  moon  was  at  the  full;  for  this,  therefore,  they 
waited. 

CVII.  In  the  night  before  Hippias  conducted  the 
Barbarians  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  he  saw  this 
vision :  he  thought  that  he  lay  with  his  mother.  The 
inference  which  he  drew  from  this  was,  that  he  should 
again  return  to  Athens,  be  restored  to  his  authority, 
and  die  in  his  own  house  of  old  age :  he  was  then  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  a  general.  The  prisoners  taken  in 
Eretria  he  removed  to  ^gila,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  Styreans  ;  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  Marathon, 
he  stationed  in  the  port,  and  drew  up  the  Barbarians 
in  order  as  they  disembarked.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
employed,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing,  at- 
tended with  a  very  unusual  cough.  The  agitation 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  being  an  old  man,  was 
so  violent,  that  as  his  teeth  were  loose,  one  of  tliem 
dropped  out  of  his  mouth  upon  the  sand.    Much  pains 
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were  taken  to  find  it  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  Hip- 
pias  remarked  with  a  sigh  to  those  around  liim,  "  This 
country  is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  ever  become  mas- 
ters of  it — my  lost  tooth  possesses  all  that  belongs  to 
me." 

CVIII.  Hippias  conceived  that  he  saw  in  the  above 
incident,  the  accomplishment  of  his  vision.     In  the 
mean  time  the  Athenians,  drawing  themselves  up  in 
mdlitary  order  near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  were  join- 
ed by  the  whole  force  of  the  Plateaus.  The  Athenians 
had  formerly  submitted  to  many  difficulties  on  account 
of  the  Plateans,  who  now,  to  return  the  obligation, 
gave  themselves  up  to  their  direction.     The  occasion 
was  this  :  the   Plateans  being  oppressed  by  the  The- 
bans,  solicited  the  protection^of  Cleomenes  the  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  and  of  such  Lacedsemonians  as  were  at 
hand  ;  they  disclaimed,  however,  any  interference,  for 
which  they  assigned    this   reason :   "  From  us,"  said 
they,  "  situated  at  so  great  a  distance,  you  can  expect 
but  little  assistance ;  for  before  we  can  even  receive 
intelligence  of  your  danger,  you  may  be  effectually 
reduced  to  servitude;  we  would  rather   recommend 
you   to  apply  to    the  Athenians,   who    are  not  only 
near,  but  able  to  protect  you."     The  Lacedemonians, 
in  saying  this,  did  not  so  much  consider  the  interest 
of  the  Plateans,  as  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Athenians  harassed  by  a  Boeotian  war.    The  a'dvice 
was  nevertheless  accepted,  and  the  Plateans  going  to 
Athens,  first  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  twelve 
deities,  and  then  sitting  near  the  altar,  in  the  attitude 
of  supplicants,  they  placed  themselves  formally  under 
the  protection  of  the  Athenians.     Upon  this  the  The- 
hans  led  an  army  against  Platea,  to   defend  which, 
the  Athenians  appeared  with  a  body  of  forces.     As 
the  two  armies  were  about  to  engage,  the  Corinthians 
interfered ;  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  so  far 
prevailed,  that  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  na- 
tions, to  suifer  such  of  the  people  of  BcEotia  as  did 
not  choose  to  be  ranked  as  BcEotians,  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations.     Having  effected   this,  the  Corin- 
thians  retired,  and   their  example  was  followed   by 
the  Athenians ;  these  latter  were  on  their  return  at- 
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tacked  by  the  Boeotians,  whom  they  defeated.  Pass- 
ing over  the  boundaries,  which  the  Corintliians  had 
marked  out,  they  determined  that  Asopus  and  Hysias 
should  be  the  future  hmits  between  the  Tliebans  and 
Plateans.  The  Plateaus  having  thus  given  themselves 
up  to  the  Athenians, came  to  their  assistance  at  Mara- 
thon. 

CIX.  The  Athenian  leaders  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion ;  some  thought  that  a  battle  was  by  no 
means  to  be  hazarded,  as  they  were  so  inferior  to  the 
Medes  in  point  of  number  ;  others,  among  whom  was 
Miltiades,  were  Snxious  to  engage  the  enemy.  Of 
these  contradictory  sentiments,  the  less  politic  appear- 
ed likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addressed  himself 
to  the  Polemarch,  whose  name  was  Callimachus  of 
Aphidnse.  This  magistrate,  elected  into  his  office  by 
vote,  has  the  privilege  of  a  casting  voice:  and,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  is  equal  in  point  of  dignity, 
and  influence  to  the  military  leaders.  Miltiades  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  "  Upon  you,  O  Callimachus,  it 
alone  depends,  whether  Athens  shall  be  enslaved,  or 
whether,  in  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  it  shall 
perpetuate  your  name  even  beyond  the  glory  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Our  country  is  now  reduced 
to  a  more  delicate  and  dangerous  predicament  than  it 
has  ever  before  experienced  ;  if  conquered,  we  know 
our  fate,  and  must  prepare  for  the  tyranny  of  Hippias  ; 
if  we  overcome,  our  city  may  be  made  the  first  in 
Greece.  How  this  may  be  accomplished  and  in  what 
manner  it  depends  on  you,  I  will  explain  :  the  senti- 
ments of  our  ten  leaders  are  divided,  some  are  desirous 
of  an  engagement,  others  the  contrary.  If  we  do  not 
engage,  some  seditious  tumult  will  probably  arise, 
which  may  prompt  many  of  our  citizens  to  favour 
the  cause  of  the  Medes  ;  if  we  come  to  a  battle  be- 
fore any  evil  of  this  kind  take  place,  we  may,  if  the 
gods  be  not  against  us,  reasonably  hope  for  victory : 
all  these  things  are  submitted  to  your  attention,  and 
are  suspended  on  your  will. — If  you  accede  to  my 
opinion,  our  country  will  be  free,  our  city  the  first  in 
Greece  ;  if  you  shall  favour  the  opinions  of  those  who 
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are  averse  to  an  ennragement,you  may  expect  the  con- 
trary of  all  the  good  1  have  enumerated." 

ex.  These  arguments  of  Miltiades  produced  the 
desired  effect  upon  Calhmachus,  from  whose  interpo- 
sition it  was  determined  to  fight.  Those  leaders,  who 
from  the  first  had  been  solicitous  to  engage  the  enemy, 
resigned  to  Miltiades  the  days  of  their  respective  com- 
mand. This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  the  attack  till  the  day  of  his  own  particular 
command  arrived  in  its  course. 

CXI.  When  this  happened,  the  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  following  order  :  Callima- 
chus,  as  Polemarch,  commanded  tlie  right  wing,  in 
conformity  with  the  established  custom  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  next  followed  the  tribes,  ranged  in  close  order, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks;  the  Plateaus,  pla- 
ced in  the  rear,  formed  the  left  wing.  Ever  since  this 
battle,  in  those  solemn  and  public  sacrifices  which  are 
celebrated  every  fifth  year,  the  herald  implores  hap- 
piness for  the  Plateaus,  jointly  with  the  Athenians. 
Thus  the  Athenians  produced  a  front  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  Medes.  The  ranks  in  the  centre  were 
not  very  deep,  which  of  course  constituted  their  weak- 
est part ;  but  the  two  wings  were  more  numerous  and 
strong. 

CXII.  The  preparations  for  the  attack  being  thus 
made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  victims  favourable, 
the  Athenians  ran  towards  the  Barbarians.  There  was 
betwixt  the  two  armies  an  interval  of  about  eio-ht  fur- 
longs. The  Persians  seeing  them  approach  by  run- 
ning, prepared  to  receive  them,  and  as  they  observed  the 
Athenians  to  be  few  in  number,  destitute  both  of  ca- 
valry and  archers,  they  considered  them  as  mad,  and 
rushing  on  certain  destruction ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Greeks  mingled  with  the  enemy,  they  behaved  with 
the  greatest  gallantry.  They  were  the  first  Greeks 
that  I  know  of,  who  ran  to  attack  an  enemy ;  they 
were  the  first  also  who  beheld  without  dismay  the 
dress  and  armour  of  the  Medes  ;  for  hitherto  in  Greece 
the  very  name  of  a  Mede  excited  terror. 

CXIII.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  the  Bar- 
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bariaiis  in  the  centre,  composed  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Sacce,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  give  way,  and  pursu- 
ed the  flying  foe  into  the  middle  of  the  country.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  Athenians  and  Plateans,  in  the  two 
wings,  drove  the  Barbarians  before  them  ;  then  making 
an  incUnation  towards  each  other,  by  contracting 
themselves,  they  formed  against  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my which  had  penetrated  and  defeated  the  Grecian 
centre,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  killing  a  pro- 
digious number,  and  pursuing  the  rest  to  the  sea, 
where  they  set  fire  to  their  vessels. 

CXIV.  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  after  the  most 
signal  acts  of  valour,  lost  his  life  in  this  battle.  Stesi- 
leusalso,  the  son  ofThrasylus,  and  one  of  the  Grecian 
leaders,  was  slain.  Cynaegirus,  son  of  Euphorion, 
after  seizing  one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop,  had  his 
hand  cut  off  with  an  axe,  and  died  of  his  wounds  : 
with  these  many  other  eminent  Athenians  perished. 

CXV.  In  addition  to  their  victory,  the  Athenians 
obtained  possession  of  seven  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
The  Barbarians  retired  with  their  fleet,  and  taking  on 
board  the  Eretrian  plunder,  which  they  had  left  in  the 
island,  they  passed  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  think- 
ing to  circumvent  the  Athenians,  and  arrive  at  their 
city  before  them.  The  Athenians  impute  the  prose- 
cution of  this  measure  to  one  of  the  Alcmajonidse,  who 
they  say  held  up  a  shield  as  a  signal  to  the  Persians, 
when  they  were  under  sail. 

CXVI.  While  they  were  doubling  the  cape  of  Suni- 
um, the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  city,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  Retiring  from  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  they  fixed  their 
camp  near  another  temple  of  the  same  deity,  in  Cyno- 
sargis.  The  Barbarians  anchoring  off  Phalerum,  the 
Athenian  harbour,  remained  there  some  time,  and  then 
retired  to  Asia. 

CXVII.  The  Persians  lost  in  the  battle  of  Marathon 
six  thousand  four  hundred  men,  the  Athenians  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment a  most  remarkable  incident  occurred  :  an  Athe- 
nian, the  son  of  Cuphagoras,  whose  name  was  Epize- 
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lus,  whilst  valiantly  fighting,  was  suddenly  Btnick 
with  blindness.  He  had  received  no  wound,  nor  any 
kind  of  injury,  notwithstanding  which  he  continued 
blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Epizelus,  in  relating  this  calamity,  always 
declared,  that  during  the  battle  he  was  opposed  by  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  completely  armed,  whose 
beard  covered  the  whole  of  his  shield  ;  he  added,  that 
the  spectre,  passing  him,  killed  the  man  who  stood 
next  him.  This,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  narrative 
of  Epizelus. 

CXVni.  Datis,  on  his  return  with  the  fleet  to  Asia, 
being  at  Mycone,  saw  in  the  night  a  vision  ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  are  not  related,  but  as  soon  as  the  morn- 
ing appeared,  he  examined  every  vessel  of  the  fleet ; 
finding  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  on  board  a  PhoBni- 
cian  ship,  he  inquired  from  whence  it  had  been  taken  : 
having  learned  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  he  took  it 
himself  in  his  own  ship  to  Delos.  The  Delians  being 
returned  to  their  island,  he  first  deposited  the  image  in 
the  temple,  and  then  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
move it  to  the  Theban  Delium,  which  is  on  the  sea- 
coast  opposite  to  Chalcis.  Having  done  this,  Datis 
returned  ;  the  Delians  paid  no  attention  to  his  request ; 
but  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  above  event  the 
Thebans  removed  the  image  to  Delium,  by  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle. 

CXIX.  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  sailing  to  Asia,  car- 
ried the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa.  Darius,  before 
their  defeat,  had  expressed  the  severest  indignation 
against  them,  as  having  first  and  unjustly  commenced 
hostilities  :  but  when  they  were  conducted  to  his  pre- 
sence, effectually  humbled  and  reduced  to  his  power, 
he  showed  no  farther  resentment,  but  appointed  them 
a  residence  at  a  place  called  Ardericca,  in  the  district 
of  Cissia,  one  of  the  royal  stations.  This  is  distant 
from  Susa  two  hxmdred  and  ten  furlongs,  and  forty 
from  a  well,  which  produced  the  three  substances  of 
bitumen,  salt,  and  oil ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  an  engine, 
to  which  a  kind  of  bucket  is  suspended  made  of  half  a 
skin ;  it  is  then  poured  into  one  cistern,  and  afterward 
removed  into  a  second.  The  substances  by  this  process 
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separate ;  the  bitumen  and  the  salt  form  themselves 
into  distinct  masses.  The  Persians  collect  the  oil, 
which  they  call  rhadinace,  into  vessels  ;  this  last  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  strong  smell.  In  this  place 
Darius  placed  the  Eretrians,  and  here  to  my  memory 
they  have  remained,  preserving  their  ancient  lan- 
guage. 

CXX.  After  the  moon  had  passed  the  full,  a  body 
of  two  thousand  Lacedaemonians  arrived  at  Athens  ; 
such  was  their  expedition,  that  they  reached  Attica  in 
three  days  from  their  leaving  Sparta.  They  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  battle,  but  so  great  was  their  desire 
of  beholding  the  Medes,  that  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
they  proceeded  to  Marathon ;  they  then  returned,  after 
congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  prowess  and 
victory, 

CXXI.  I  am  equally  astonished  at  having  heard, 
and  reluctant  to  believe,  that  the  Alcm33onida3  held  up 
a  shield  by  way  of  signal  to  the  Persians,  wishing  to 
subject  the  Athenians  to  the  power  of  the  Barbarians 
and  Hippias.  No  man,  in  his  hatred  against  all  ty- 
rants, could  possibly  exceed,  or  even  equal,  Calhas  the 
son  of  Phffinippus,  and  father  of  Hipponicus.  Callias 
was  ever  distinguished  by  his  implacable  animosity  a- 
gainst  Pisistratus  ;  and  when  the  tyrant  was  expelled, 
and  his  effects  sold  by  pubHc  auction,  he  was  the  only 
man  who  dared  to  become  a  purchaser. 

CXXII.  The  above  personage  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, not  only  for  what  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, proving  him  a  man  extremely  zealous  for  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  for  the  honours  he  obtained 
-at  the  Olympic  games.  He  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
the  horse  race,  the  second  in  that  of  the  chariots  drawn 
by  four  horses :  at  the  Pythian  games  he  was  also  vic- 
torious, upon  which  occasion  he  treated  the  Greeks 
with  great  magnificence.  His  liberality  also  to  his 
three  daughters  was  equally  conspicuous  :  as  soon  as 
they  were  of  age  to  marry,  he  assigned  them  a  noble 
portion,  and  suffered  each  to  choose  her  husband  from 
among  all  tlie  Athenians. 

CXXni.  But  all  the  Alcmseonidte,  as  well  as  Calli- 
as, were  remarkable  for  their  enmity  to  tyrants ;  I  am 
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therefore  the  more  astonished  to  hear,  and  unwilling 
to  believe,  the  circumstance  imputed  to  them,  of  hold- 
ing up  a  shield  as  a  signal  to  the  Persians.  While  a 
system  of  tyranny  prevailed  in  their  country  they  lived 
in  voluntary  exile;  and  it  was  by  their  contrivance 
that  the  Pisistratida  resigned  their  power :  for  these 
reasons  they  seem  to  me  to  hava  more  assisted  the 
cause  of  freedom,  than  either  Harmodius  or  Aristogi- 
ton.  These  latter,  by  destroying  Hipparchus,  so  far 
from  repressing  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  other  Pi- 
sistratidse,  only  inflamed  thern  the  more.  The  Alc- 
maeonidae  were  avowedly  the  deliverers  of  Athens,  if 
indeed  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the  Pythian,  as  I 
have  before  described,  enjoined  the  Lacedasmonians  to 
restore  its  freedom. 

CXXIV.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  they  were  in- 
duced to  betray  their  country,  from  any  resentment 
against  the  people  of  Athens  ;  but  no  individuals  were 
more  illustrious  at  Athens,  or  held  in  more  general  es- 
timation. The  story,  therefore,  of  the  shield,  imputed 
to  this  motive,  contradicts  probability  :  that  a  shield 
was  held  up  cannot  be  disputed,  but  by  whom  I  can 
by  no  means  farther  determine. 

CXXV.  The  Alcma3onida  were  always  among  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  Athens;  but  Alcmse- 
on  himself  and  Megacles,  his  immediate  descendant, 
were  more  particularly  illustrious.  Alcmaon,  son  of 
Megacles,  received  with  great  kindness,  and  obhged 
by  many  services,  those  Lydians  whom  Croesus  sent 
from  Sardis  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  On  their 
return,  they  did  not  omit  to  acquaint  Crcesus  with  his 
benevolence ;  he  instantly  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and 
presented  him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  was  able  to 
carry.  To  improve  the  value  of  this  gift,  Alcm»on 
made  use  of  the  following  artifice : — Providing  him- 
self with  a  large  tunic,  in  which  were  many  folds,  and 
with  the  most  capacious  buskins  he  could  procure,  he 
followed  his  guide  to  the  royal  treasury  ;  there  rolling 
himself  amongst  the  golden  ingots,  he  first  stuffed  his 
buskins  as  full  of  gold  as  possibly  he  could,  he  then 
filled  all  the  folds  of  his  robes,  his  hair,  and  even  his 
mouth  with  gold  dust.    This  done,  with  extreme  diffi- 
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culty  he  staggered  from  the  place,  from  his  swelling 
mouth,  and  projections  all  around  him  resembling  any 
thing  rather  than  a  man.  When  Croesus  saw  him,  he 
burst  into  laughter,  and  not  only  suffered  him  to  carry 
away  all  that  he  had  got,  but  added  other  presents 
equally  valuable.  The  family  from  this  circumstance 
became  exceedingly  affluent,  and  Alcmseon  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  and  maintain  those  horses  which 
obtained  him  the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games. 

CXXVI.  In  the  age  which  next  succeeded,  Clis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  raised  this  family  even  be- 
yond its  former  importance.  Clisthenes,  who  was  the 
son  of  Aristonymus,  grandson  of  Mynon,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Andros,  had  a  daughter  named  Agarista  : 
his  determination  was  to  marry  her  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  in  Greece.  During  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  at  which  Clisthenes  was  victori- 
ous in  the  contest  of  the  chariots  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, he  ordered  this  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  he- 
rald— that  whoever  thought  himself  worthy  of  becom- 
ing the  son-in-law  of  Clisthenes,  was  desired  to  ap- 
pear at  Sicyon  within  sixty  days  ;  for  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  reckoning  from  that  period,  Clisthenes  intend- 
ed to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  All  those  there- 
fore who  were  either  proud  of  their  own  merit,  or  of 
their  country,  appeared  as  candidates  ;  and  Clisthenes 
prepared  for  the  occasion  a  pal»stra,  and  other  proper 
places  of  exercise. 

CXXVII.  From  Italy  came  Smindyrides,  son  of 
Hippocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  and  a  man  eminent 
for  his  refined  luxury ;  Sybaris  was  at  that  time  an 
affluent  and  powerful  city.  On  the  same  occasion 
Damas  of  Siris  appeared  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Samyris, 
surnamed  the  Wise.  Amphimnestus  the  Epidamnian, 
son  of  Epistrophus,  came  from  the  Ionian  gulph. 
Amon^  others  also  was  Males  the  jEtolian,  brother  of 
that  Titormus  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  bodily  prowess,  but  who  had  retired  from 
society  to  the  remote  parts  of  ^Etolia.  Leocedes,  son 
of  Phidon,  prince  of  the  Argives,  came  from  the 
Peloponnese :  this  man  first  introduced  the  instru- 
ments of  measuring  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  was  tho 
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most  insolent  of  all  his  contemijoraries.    He  removed 
the  Agonothetae  from  Elis,  which  office  he  himself 
afterwards  executed  at  Olympia.  Amiantus  the  Arca- 
dian, son  of  Lycurgus,  came   from  Trapezus :  there 
was  also  Laphenes  the  Azenian,  of  the  city  of  Psos, 
and  son  of  that  Euphorion  who,  as  it  is  reported  in 
Arcadia,  entertained  at  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  was  afterwards  remarkable  for  his  universal  hos- 
pitality.    Onomastus  of  Elis,  the  son  of  Agsus,  was 
also  of  the  number.    Among  the  Athenians  were  Me- 
gacles,  son  of  that  AIcmsBon  who  went  to  Croesus ; 
and  Hippochdes,  son  of  Tisander,  who  was   eminent 
among  his  countrymen^  both  for  his  affluence  and  his 
personal  accomplishments.      The  only  Euboean  was 
Lysanias,  who  came  from  Eretria,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  considerable    repute.      Of  the    Scopadse  of 
Thessaly,  was  present  Diactorides  the  Cranonian,  and 
Alcon  from  among  the  Molossians.— These  were  the 
suitors. 

-  CXXVIII.  On  their  appearance  at  the  day  appoint- 
ed, Chsthenes  first  inquired  of  each,  his  country  and 
his  family.  He  then  detained  them  all  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  examining  their  comparative  strength,  sen- 
sibility, learning,  and  manners:  for  this  purpose,  he 
sometimes  conversed  with  them  individually,  some- 
times collectively.  The  youngest  he  often  engaged  in 
public  exercises  ;  but  his  great  trial  of  them  all,  was 
at  public  entertainments.  As  long  as  they  were 
With  him,  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence and  hberality  ;  but  he  showed  a  particular  pre- 
terence  to  the  Athenians.  Of  these,  Hippoclides,  the 
son  of  Tisander,  was  the  first  in  his  regard,  both  on 
account  of  his  own  personal  prowess,  as  well  as  be- 
cause his  ancestors  were  related  to  the  Cypselid^  of 
Corinth. 

CXXIX.  When  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  choice  of  Clisthenes,  and  the  solemnization 
ot  the  nuptials,  a  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  suitors,  with  all  the  Sicyonians,  invited  to  the 
least.  After  supper,  the  suitors  engaged  in  a  dispute 
about  music,  and  in  other  general  subjects.  Whilst 
they  were  drinking,  Hippoclides,  who  made  himself 
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remarkably  conspicuous,  directed  one  of  the  musi- 
cians to  play  a  tune  called  "  Emmelia ;"  his  request 
being  obeyed,  he  began  to  dance  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  Clisthenes,  who  attentively  observed  him. 
After  a  short  pause,  Hippoclides  commanded  a  table 
to  be  brought;  upon  this  he  first  of  all  danced  accord- 
ing to  the  Lacedemonian,  and  then  in  the  Athenian 
manner  :  at  length  he  stood  upon  his  head,  using  his 
legs  as  if  they  had  been  his  hands.  The  two  former 
actions  of  Hippoclides,  Clisthenes  observed  with  great 
command  of  temper ;  he  determined  not  to  choose  him 
as  his  son-in-law,  being  much  offended  with  his  want 
of  delicacy  and  decorum  ;  but  when  he  saw  him  dan- 
cing with  his  feet  in  the  air,  he  could  contain  himself 
no  longer,  but  exclaimed,  "  Son  of  Tisander,  you  have 
danced  away  your  wife." — "  Hippoclides  cares  not," 
was  the  abrupt  reply.  This  afterwards  became  a 
proverb. 

CXXX.  After  this  Clisthenes,  demanding  silence, 
thus  addressed  the  assembly  :  "  Ye,  who  have  come 
hither  as  suitors  to  my  daughter,  are  all  entitled  to  my 
praise,  and  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  gratify 
you  all,  not  distinguishing  one  in  preference  to  the 
the  rest ;  but  this  is  impossible,  for  as  there  is  only  one 
virgin,  the  wishes  of  you  all  cannot  be  satisfied  :  to 
each  of  you,  therefore,  who  must  depart  hence  disap- 
pointed of  your  object,  in  acknowledgment  of  your 
condescension  in  desiring  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
mine,  I  present  a  talent  of  silver ;  but  I  give  my  daugh- 
ter Agarista  to  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcm»on,  to 
be  his  wife,  according  to  the  Athenian  laws."  Me- 
gacles accepted  the  honour,  and  the  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized, 

CXXXI.  Such  was  the  decision  made  with  respect 
to  the  suitors,  and  in  this  manner  the  Alcmaonidse 
became  illustrious  in  Greece.  The  first  offspring  of 
this  mariage  was  called  Clisthenes,  after  his  maternal 
grandfather  the  prince  of  Sicyon.  He  it  was  who  di- 
vided the  Athenians  into  tribes,  and  introduced  a  de- 
mocracy. The  name  of  the  second  son  was  Hippocrates 
to  whom  afterwards  was  bom  a  son  named  Megacles, 
E  2 
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and  a  daughter  called  Agarista,  after  the  daughter  of 
Clisthenes  :  she  was  married  to  Xanthippus,  the  son 
of  Ariphron.  During  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamt  that 
she  brought  forth  a  lion,  and  was  very  soon  after- 
wards delivered  of  Pericles. 

CXXXII.  Miltiades  was  always  very  popular  at 
Athens ;  but  after  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  his  reputation  still  more  increased.  He  de- 
manded of  his  countrymen  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships, 
with  a  supply  of  men  and  money  :  he  did  not  specify 
to  what  place  he  intended  to  conduct  them,  but  only 
promised  that  he  would  lead  them  to  affluence,  and  to 
a  country  from  whence  they  should  bring  abundance 
of  gold.    The  Athenians  believed  and  obeyed  him. 

CXXXIII.  Receiving  the  reinforcement  he  had 
solicited,  Miltiades  sailed  to  Pares.  His  pretended 
object  was  to  punish  the  Parians  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. This  however  was  assumed;  his  resentment 
against  the  Parians  arose  from  Lysagoras,  the  son  of 
Tysias,  a  native  of  Paros,  who  had  prejudiced  Hydar- 
nes  the  Persian  against  him.  On  his  arrival  before  the 
place,  Miltiades  commenced  a  vigorous  siege,  sending 
at  the  same  time  a  herald  to  tlie  Parians,  demanding 
a  hundred  talents  ;  and  declaring,  that  if  they  did  no^t 
grant  it,  he  would  not  leave  the  place  till  he  had  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Parians  never  thought  for  a  moment 
of  complying  with  his  demand,  but  attended  vigilant- 
ly to  the  defence  of  their  city,  strengthening  those 
parts  which  were  weak,  and  rendering,  under  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  their  wall  twice  as  strong  as  it 
was  before. 

CXXXIV.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  correspond  in 
their  account;  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  the 
Parians  :  Miltiades,  reduced  to  a  great  perplexity,  con- 
sulted \^Ji  a  female  captive,  a  Parian  by  birth,  whose 
name  was  Timo,  a  priestess  of  the  infernal  deities. 
On  her  appearing  before  him,  she  said,  that  if  he 
wished  to  accomplish  his  designs  upon  Pares,  he  must 
follow  her  advice.  In  consequence  of  what  she  re- 
commended, Miltiades  advanced  to  an  eminence  be-  ' 
fore  the  city,  and,  not  being  able  to  open  the  gates  of 
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a  place  consecrated  to  Ceres  Thesmophoros,  he  leap- 
ed over  the  fence  :  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
temple,  either  to  remove  something  wliich  it  was 
deemed  impious  to  touch,  or  with  some  other  inten- 
tion ;  on  approaching  the  entrance  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  horror  of  mind  ;  and  returning  by  the  same 
way,  he  in  leaping  a  second  time  over  the  wall,  dislo- 
cated his  thigh,  though,  as  some  say,  he  wounded  his 
knee. 

CXXXV.  After  the  above  accident  Miltiades  re- 
turned home,  without  bringing  the  Athenians  the 
wealth  he  promised,  or  rendering  himself  master  of 
Pares,  before  which,  after  laying  waste  the  island,  he 
remained  six-and-twenty  days.  When  the  Parians 
knew  that  Timo  the  priestess  had  given  advice  to 
Miltiades,  they  wished  to  punish  her.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  siege  was  raised,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  whether  they  might  put  the  priestess  to  death, 
as  having  pointed  out  to  an  enemy,  the  means  of  pos- 
sessing their  country,  and  who  had  exposed  to  Mil- 
tiades those  sacred  ceremonies,  at  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  be  present.  The  Pythian  would  not 
suffer  them  to  hurt  her,  saying,  that  Timo  was  not 
culpable,  for  that  it  was  decreed  that  Miltiades  should 
miserably  perish,  and  that  she  was  only  the  instru- 
ment of  conducting  him  to  his  destiny. 

CXXXVI.  On  his  return  from  Pares,  Miltiades  was 
generally  censured  by  his  countrymen,  and  in  parti- 
cular by  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron,  who  accus- 
ed him  capitally  to  the  Athenians,  as  a  betrayer  of 
his  country.  To  this  Miltiades  could  not  personally 
reply,  for  his  wound  mortifying,  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  ;  but  he  was  very  vigorously  defended  by  his 
friends,  who  adduced  in  his  favour,  the  victory  of 
Marathon,  and  the  taking  of  Lemnos,  which,  after  chas- 
tising the  Pelasgi,  he  had  reduced  under  the  power 
of  Athens.  By  the  interference  of  the  people,  his 
life  was  saved,  but  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents.  His  wound  growing  worse,  Miltiades 
died,  but  the  fine  was  discharged  by  his  son  Cimon. 

CXXXVII.  Miltiades  had  obtained  possession  of 
Lemnos  bj^  the  following  means  :  The  Pelasgians  had 
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been  expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whether  justly 
or  otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  :  Hecateeus, 
the  son  of  Hegesander,  in  his  history,  says  unjustly. 
The  Athenians,  according  to  him,  observing  their 
territory  near  Hymettus,  which  they  had  given  up  to 
the  Pelasgi,  as  a  reward  for  building  them  a  wall, 
well  cultivated,  whereas  formerly  it  produced  little, 
and  was  of  no  estimation,  they  expelled  them  from 
it,  without  any  other  motive  than  envy,  and  a  de- 
sire of  obtaining  the  place.  The  Athenian  account 
says,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  justly  expelled  ;  this  peo- 
ple, they  assert,  made  hostile  excursions  from  Hymet- 
tus, and  frequently  offered  violence  to  the  young  wo- 
men who  went  from  Athens  to  the  nine  fountains,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  water ;  for  at  this  period  the 
Greeks  had  no  slaves.  Not  satisfied  with  treating 
these  with  great  insolence  and  brutality,  the  Pelasgi 
formed  the  bolder  design  of  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  think  their  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ; 
for,  having  detected  the  Pelasgi  of  treachery,  they 
might  justly  have  exterminated  the;n,  instead  of 
which  they  only  expelled  them  the  country.  Thus 
circmnstanced,  they  dispersed  themselves,  and  some 
of  them  settled  at  Leinnos. — Such  are  the  different 
accounts  of  Hecataeus  and  the  Athenians. 

CXXXVin.  Those  Pelasgi  who  settled  at  Lemnos, 
were  very  solicitous  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
Athenians.  Knowing  therefore  the  times  of  their  pub- 
lic festivals,  they  prepared  two  fifty-oared  barks  to 
surprise  the  Athenian  females  who  were  engaged  near 
Brauron,  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana  T  many  of 
these  fell  into  their  hands,  and  being  carried  to  Lem- 
nos, became  their  concubines.  These  women  had  a 
number  of  children,  whom  they  educated  in  the  Athe- 
nian language  and  manners  :  these  accordingly  re- 
fused to  associate  with  the  other  children  of  the  Pelas- 
gi ;  and  if  one  of  them  was  at  any  time  beaten  by  them 
they  mutually  ran  to  one  another's  assistance.  They 
thought  themselves  worthy  of  being  their  masters, 
and  ultimately  became  so.  The  Pelasgians,  observing 
this,  were  much  exasperated,  for,  said  they,  if  these 
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children  thug  unite  against  the  offspring  of  our  le- 
gitimate wives,  and  are  continually  aiming  at  supe- 
riority over  them,  what  will  they  do  when  they  arrive 
at  manhood.  They  resolved  therefore  to  put  these 
children  to  death,  after  which  they  determined  also 
to  kill  their  mothers.  This  action,  added  to  a  for- 
mer one,  in  which  the  women  of  Lemnos  destroyed 
all  their  husbands,  with  Thoas  their  king,  induced 
the  Grecians  to  call  every  atrocious  crime,  Lemnian. 

CXXXIX.  The  Pelasgi,  after  the  above  murder 
of  their  children  and  concubines,  found  their  earth, 
their  cattle,  and  their  wives  alike  cursed  with  sterili- 
ty :  to  obtain  relief  from  which  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Delphi.  The  Pythian  commanded  them  to  render 
such  satisfaction  to  the  Athenians  as  they  should  re- 
quire ;  they  accordingly  went  to  Athens,  engaging 
themselves  to  submit  to  whatever  should  be  proposed. 
The  Athenians  set  in  order  some  couches  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  which  they  adorned  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence, they  prepared  also  a  table  covered  with  every 
delicacy  ;  they  then  required  the  Pelasgi  to  surrender 
them  Lemnos  in  a  similar  state  of  abundance  : — 
"  Whenever,"  said  they,  in  reply,  "  one  of  your  ves- 
sels shall  in  a  single  day  make  its  passage  to  our 
country  with  a  northern  wind,  we  will  comply  with 
what  you  require."  This  they  conceived  to  be  im- 
practicable, as  Attica  lies  considerably  to  the  south 
of  Lemnos. 

CXL.  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  when  the 
Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont  came  under  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  under 
favour  of  the  Etesian  winds,  passed  in  a  single  day 
from  Elseos  in  the  Chersonese  to  Lemnos  ;  he  instant- 
ly commanded  them  to  depart  from  Lemnos,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  declaration  of  the  Oracle,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  they  little  expected.  With  this  the 
Hephasstians  complied,  but  the  Myrinaji  not  allowing 
the  Chersonese  to  be  Attica,  sustained  a  siege,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Thus,  by  means  of  Miltiades, 
the  Athenians  became  masters  of  Lemnos. 
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WHEN  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
communicated  to  Darius,  he,  who  was  before  incensed 
against  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  invasion  of 
bardis,  became  still  more  exasperated,  and  more  in- 
clined to  invade  Greece.    He  instantly  therefore  sent 
emissaries  to  the  different  cities  under  his  power  to 
provide  a  still  greater  number  of  transports,  horses 
corn,  and    provisions.      In    the    interval  which    this' 
business  employed,  Asia  experienced  three  years  of 
confusion  ;  her  most  able  men  being  enrolled  for  the 
(^reek  expeditioii,  and  making  preparation  for  it.    In 
tlie  fourth,  the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  reduced  by 
Cambyses,  revolted  from  the  Persians  :  but  this  only 
S  natbnsl"'  '"  ''''^''^''  ^"  preparations  against 
„  J^  ^h  ^'"^  juncture  there  arose  a  violent  dispute 
to  tl?f  1'"  "'"''"f  ?^""''  ^^n'^erning  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  the  Persian   customs   forbidding  the 
sovereign  to  undertake  any  expedition  without  nam- 
ing his  heir.     Darius  had  three  sons  before  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  by  the  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  he 
had  four  afterwards  by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyms  • 
Artobazanes  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.     Not  being  of  the  same  mother,  a  dispute 
arose  between  them;  Artobazanes  asserted  his  pre- 
tensions from  being  the  eldest  of  all  his  father's  sons, 
L.^r^        ""l  mankind  in  general   consent  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Xerxes  claimed  the  throne  because  he 
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was  the  grandson  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  the  Persians 
were  indebted  for  their  liberties. 

III.  Before  Darius  had  made  any  decision,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  contention,  there  arrived  at 
Susa,  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  being  de- 
prived of  the  crown  of  Sparta,  had  fled  from  Lace- 
daemon.  This  man,  hearing  of  the  controversy,  went, 
as  is  reported,  to  Xerxes,  and  recommended  him  to 
urge  farther,  in  support  of  his  claim,  that  when  he 
was  born,  Darius  was  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  of  Persia,  but  at  the  birth  of  Artobazanes,  his 
father  was  only  a  private  individual.  The  pretensions 
of  Xerxes  therefore  could  not  be  set  aside,  without 
the  most  obvious  violation  of  equity.  To  strengthen 
this,  the  example  of  the  Spartans  was  adduced, 
among  whom,  those  children  born  after  the  accession 
of  the  prince  to  the  throne,  were  universally  preferred 
to  those  born  before.  Xerxes  availed  himself  of  this 
counsel  given  by  Demaratus,  which  so  effectually 
impressed  Darius,  that  he  declared  him  his  successor. 
For  ray  own  part,  I  think  that  Xerxes  would  have 
reigned  without  this  advice  from  Demaratus,  as 
Atossa  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  authority. 

IV.  Darius  having  declared  Xerxes  his  heir,  pre- 
pared to  march ;  but  in  the  year  which  succeeded  the 
Egyptian  revolt,  he  died ;  having  reigned  thirty-six 
years,  without  being  able  to  gratify  his  resentment 
against  the  Egyptians  and  the  Athenians  who  had 
opposed  his  power. 

V.  On  his  death,  Xerxes  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  who,  from  the  first,  seemed  wholly 
inclined  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  the  Athenian 
war.  But  Mardonius,  who  was  his  cousin,  being  the 
son  of  Gobryas,  by  a  sister  of  Darius,  thus  addressed 
him:  "I  should  think,  sir,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
have  so  grievously  injured  the  Persians,  ought  not  to 
escape  with  impunity.  I  would  nevertheless  have 
you  execute  what  you  immediately  propose ;  but 
when  you  shall  have  chastised  the  insolence  of 
Egypt,  resume  the  expedition  against  Athens.  Thus 
will  your  reputation  be  established,  and  others  in  fu- 
ture be  deterred   from  molesting  your  dominions." 
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What  he  said  was  farther  enforced  by  representing 
the  beauties  of  Europe,  that  it  was  exceedingly  fertile, 
abounded  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  deserved  to  be 
possessed  by  the  king  alone. 

VI.  Mardonius  said  this,  being  desirous  of  new  en- 
terprizes,  and  ambitious  of  the  government  of  Greece 
Xerxes  at  length  acceded  to  his  counsel,  to  which  he 
was  also  ui-ged  by  other  considerations.     Some  mes- 
sengers  came   from    Tliessaly   oji   tlie   part   of   the 
Aleuadffi,  imploring  the  king  to  invade  Greece ;  to 
accomplish  which,  they  used  the  most  earnest  endea- 
vours. These  Aleuadaj  wore  the  princes  of  Thessaly : 
their  solicitations  were  strengthened  by  the  Pisistra- 
tidse,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Susa,  and  v/ho  to  the 
arguments  before  adduced,  add,ed  others.     They  had 
among   them   Onomacritus,  an  Athenian,  a  famous 
priest,  who  sold  the  oracles  of  Musasus ;  with  him 
they  had  been  reconciled  previous  to  their  arrival  at 
Susa.     This  man  had  been  formerly  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  son  of  Pisistratus ;  for  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione  had  detected  him  in  the  fact  of  introducing  a 
pretended  oracle,  among  the  verses  of  Museeus,  inti- 
mating that  the  islands  contiguous  to  Lemnos  should 
•be  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean,     Hipparchus  for  thif? 
expelled  him,  though  he  had  been  very  intimate  with 
him  before.  He  accompanied  the  Pisistratidse  to  Susa, 
who  always  spoke  of  him  in  terms  highly  honourable; 
upon  which  account,  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
royal  presence,  he  recited  certain  oracular  verses.  He 
omitted  whatever  predicted  any  thing  unfortunate  to 
the  Barbarians,  selecting  only  what  promised  them 
auspiciously;  among  other  things  he  said  the  fates 
decreed  that  a  Pei-sian  should  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont. 

VII.  Thus  was  the  mind  of  Xerxes  assailed  by  the 
predictions  of  the  priest,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidse. In  the  year  which  followed  the  death  of 
Darius,  he  determined  on  an  expedition  against 
Greece,  but  commenced  hostilities  with  those  who 
had  revolted  from  the  Persians.  These  being  sub- 
dued, and  the  whole  of  Egypt  more  effectually 
reduced  than  it  had  been  by  Darius,  he  confided  the 
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government  of  it  to  AchsBmenes  his  own  brother,  son 
of  Darius.  Achaemenes  was  afterwards  slain  by  Ina- 
ros,  a  Libyan,  the  son  of  Psammetichus. 

Vin.  After  the  subjection  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  pre- 
pared to  lead  an  army  against  Athens,  but  first  of  all 
he  called  an  assembly  of  the  principal  Persians,  to 
hear  their  sentiments,  and  to  deliver,  without  reserve, 
his  own.     He  addressed  them  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  "  You  will  remember,  O  Persians,  that  I  am  not 
about  to  execute  any  new  project  of  my  own ;  I  only 
pursue  the  path  which  has  been  previously  marked 
out  for  me.     I  have  learned  from  my  ancestors,  that 
ever  since  we  recovered  this  empire  from  the  Medes, 
after  the  depression  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  we  have 
never  been  in  a  state  of  inactivity.     A  deity  is  our 
guide,  and  auspiciously  conducts  us  to  prosperity.    It 
must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  the  exploits  of 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  and  the  nations  they 
added  to  our  empire.     For  my  own  part,  ever  since 
my  accession  to  the  throne,  it  has  been  my  careful 
endeavour  not  to  reflect  any  disgrace  upon  my  fore- 
fathers, by  suffering  the  Persian  power  to  diminish. 
My  deliberations  on  this  matter  have  presented  me 
with  a  prospect  full  of  glory  ;  they  have  pointed  out 
to  me  a  region  not  inferior  to  our  own  in  extent,  and 
far  exceeding  it  in  fertility,  which   incitements    are 
farther  promoted  by  the   expectation  of  honourable 
revenge  ;  I  have  therefore  assembled  you  to  explain 
what  I  intend  ;  I  have  resolved,  by  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  to  lead  my  forces  through  Europe 
into  Greece,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  Atheni- 
ans for  the  injuries  offered  to  my  father  and  Persia. 
You  well  know  that  this  war  was  intended  by  Darius, 
though  death  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  vengeance. 
Considering  what  is  due  to  him  and  to  Persia,  it  is 
my    determination   not   to    remit   my    exertions,  till 
Athens  shall  be  taken  and  burned.     The  Athenians, 
unprovoked,  first  insulted  me  and  my  father:  under 
the  conduct  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  our  dependant 
and  slave,  they  attacked  Sardis,  and  consumed  with 
fire,  our  groves  and  temples.    What  they  perpetrated 
agamst  you,  when,  led  by  Datia  and  Artapiiernes, 
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you  penetrated  into  their  country,  you  know  by  fatal 
experience.  Such  are  my  inducements  to  proceed 
against  them :  but  I  have  also  additional  motives.  If 
we  reduce  these  and  their  neighbours  who  inhabit  the 
country  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  to  our  power,  the 
Persian  empire  will  be  limited  by  the  heavens  alone : 
the  sun  will  illuminate  no  country  contiguous  to  ours. 
I  shall  over-run  all  Europe,  and  with  your  assistance 
possess  unlimited  dominion.  For  if  I  am  properly 
informed,  there  exists  no  race  of  men,  nor  can  any 
city  or  nation  be  found,  which  if  these  be  reduced, 
can  possibly  resist  our  arms :  we  shall  thus  subject, 
as  well  those  who  have,  as  those  who  have  not  in- 
jured us.  I  call  therefore  for  your  assistance,  which 
I  shall  thankfully  accept  and  acknowledge;  I  trust 
that  with  cheerfulness  and  activity  you  will  all  as- 
semble at  the  place  I  shall  appoint.  To  him  who  shall 
appear  with  the  greatest  number  of  well-provided 
troops,  I  will  present  those  gifts  which  in  our  coun- 
try are  thought  to  confer  the  highest  honour.  That 
I  may  not  appear  to  dictate  my  own  wishes  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner,  I  commit  the  matter  to  your  reflec- 
tion, permitting  every  one  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
with  freedom. 

IX.  When  Xerxes  had  finished,  Mardonius  made 
the  following  reply:  "  Sir,  you  are  not  only  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  Persians  who  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, but  you  may  securely  defy  the  competition 
of  posterity.  Among  other  things  which  you  have 
advanced,  alike  excellent  and  just,  you  are  entitled 
to  our  particular  admiration  for  not  suffering  the 
people  of  Ionia,  contemptible  as  they  are,  to  insult 
us  with  impunity.  It  would  indeed  be  preposterous, 
if  after  reducing  to  our  power  the  Sacae,  the  Indians, 
the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Assyrians,  with  many  other 
great  and  illustrious  nations,  not  in  revenge  of  inju- 
ries received,  but  solely  from  the  honourable  desire 
of  dominion,  we  should  not  inflict  vengeance  on  these 
Greeks  who,  without  provocation,  have  molested  us. 
There  can  be  nothing  to  excite  our  alarm ;  no  multi- 
tude of  troops,  no  extraordinary  wealth;  we  have 
tried  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  know  their  weakness. 
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Their  descendants  who  under  the  names  of  lonians, 
Cohans  and  Dorians,  reside  within  our  dominions, 
we  first  subdued,  and  now  govern.  Their  prowess  I 
myself  have  known,  when  at  the  command  of  your 
father  I  prosecuted  a  war  against  them.  I  penetrated 
Macedonia,  advanced  almost  to  Athens,  and  found 
no  enemy  to  encounter.  Besides  this,  I  am  informed 
that  in  all  their  military  undertakings,  the  Greeks 
betray  the  extremest  ignorance  and  folly.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  hostilities  among  themselves,  their 
first  care  is  to  find  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  where 
they  appear  and  give  battle :  the  consequence  is,  that 
even  the  victors  suffer  severe  loss;  of  the  vanquished 
I  say  nothing,  for  they  are  totally  destroyed.  As  they 
use  one  common  language,  they  ought  in  policy  to 
terminate  all  disputes  by  the  mediation  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  war  among 
themselves:  or,  if  this  should  prove  unavoidable, 
they  should  mutually  endeavour  to  find  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  and  then  try  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  By  pursuing  as  absurd  a  conduct  as  I  have 
described,  the  Greeks  suffered  me  to  advance  as  far 
as  Macedonia  without  resistance.  But  who,  sir,  shall 
oppose  you,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  and  the  fleet  of 
Asia.'  The  Greeks,  I  think,  never  can  be  so  auda- 
cious. If  however  I  should  be  deceived,  and  they 
shall  be  so  mad  as  to  engage  us,  they  will  soon  find 
to  their  cost  that  in  the  art  of  war  we  are  the  first  of 
mankind.  Let  us  however  adopt  various  modes  of 
proceeding,  for  perfection  and  success  can  only  be 
the  result  of  frequent  experiment." — In  this  manner, 
Mardonius  seconded  the  speech  of  Xerxes. 

X.  A  total  silence  prevailed  in  the  assernbly,  no  one 
daring  to  oppose  what  had  been  said ;  till  at  length 
Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  uncle  to  Xerxes,  de- 
riving confidence  from  his  relationship,  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments  :  "  Unless,  O  king,  diff'erent  sentiments 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment,  no  alternative  of  choice 
remains,  the  one  introduced  is  of  necessity  adopted. 
The  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  single 
specimen  ;  it  is  known  and  approved  by  comparing  it 
with  others.    It  was  roy  advice  to  Darius,  your  father 
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and  my  brother,  that  he  should  by  no  means  undertake 
an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  a  people  without 
towns  and  cities.     Allured  by  his  hopes  of  subduing 
them,  he  disregarded  my  admonitions;  and  proceed- 
ing to  execute    his    purpose  was    obliged  to  return 
having  lost  numbers  of  his  best  troops.     The  men,  O 
king,  whom  you  are  preparing  to  attack,  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  Scytliians,  and  alike  formidable  by  land 
and  sea.     I  deem  it  therefore  my  duty  to  forewarn 
you  of  the  dangers  you  will  have  to  encounter.    You 
say  that,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  you 
will  lead  your  forces  through  Europe  into  Greece ; 
but  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  either  on  land  or  by 
sea^  or  perhaps  by  both,  you  may  sustain  a  defeat, 
for  our  enemies  are  reported  to  be  valiant.     Of  this 
indeed  we  have  had  sufScient  testmiony  ;  for  if  the 
Athenians  by  themselves  routed  the  numerous  armies 
of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  it  proves  that  we  are  not, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  perfectly  invincible.     If,  pre- 
paring their  fleet,  they  shall  be  victorious  by  sea,  and 
afterward  sailing  to  the  Hellespont,  shall  destroy  your 
bridge,  we  may  dread   all  that  is  bad.     I  do  not  ar- 
gue in  this  respect  from  my  own  private  conjecture; 
■we  can  all  of  us   remember  how  very  narrowly  we 
escaped    destruction,   when   your    father,    throwing 
bridges  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Ister, 
passed  into  Scythia,     The  guard  of  this  pass  was 
intrusted  to  the  lonians,  whom  the  Scythians  urged 
to  break  it  down,  by  the  most  earnest  importunity.  If 
at  this  period  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  had  not  opposed 
the  sentiments  of  the  rest,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Persian  name.     It  is  painful  to  repeat,  and 
afiiicting  to  remember,  that  the   safety  of  our  prince 
and  his  dominions  depended  on  a  single  man.     Listen 
therefore  to  my  advice,  and  where  no  necessity  de- 
mands it,  do  not  mvolve  yourself  in  daiiger.     For  the 
present,  dismiss    this    meeting ;  revolve    the  matter 
more  seriously  in  your  mind,  and   at  a  future   and 
seasonable    time  make    known  your    determination. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from  experience,  that 
deliberation  produces  the  happiest  effects.     In  such  a 
case,  if  the  event  does  not  answer  our  wishes,  we  still 
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merit  the  praise  of  discretion,  and  fortune  is  alone  to 
be  blamed.  He  who  is  rash  and  inconsiderate,  al- 
though fortune  may  be  kind,  and  anticipate  his  de- 
sires, is  not  the  less  to  be  censured  for  temerity.  You 
may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt  of  Heaven 
chastises  the  insolence  of  the  more  enormous  animals, 
whilst  it  passes  over  without  injury  the  weak  and 
insignificant :  before  these  weapons  of  the  gods  you 
must  have  seen  how  the  proudest  palaces  and  the 
loftiest  trees  fall  and  perish.  The  most  conspicuous 
things  are  those  which  are  chiefly  singled  out  as  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  displeasure.  From  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimes  over- 
thrown by  one  that  is  contemptible ;  for  the  Deity  in 
his  anger  sends  his  terrors  among  them,  and  makes 
them  perish  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  former 
glory.  Perfect  wisdom  is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven 
alone,  and  every  measure  undertaken  with  temerity  is 
liable  to  be  perplexed  with  error,  and  punished  by  mis- 
fortune. Discreet  caution,  on  the  contrary,  has  many 
and  peculiar  advantages,  which  if  not  apparent  at 
the  moment,  reveal  themselves  in  time.  JSuch,  O 
king,  is  my  advice  ;  and  little  does  it  become  you,  O 
son  of  GolDryas,  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  in  a  language 
foolish  as  well  as  false.  By  calumniating  Greece, 
you  excite  your  sovereign  to  war,  the  great  object  of 
all  your  zeal :  but  I  entreat  you  to  forbear;  calumny 
is  a  restless  vice,  where  it  is  indulged  there  are  al- 
ways two  who  offer  injury.  The  calumniator  him- 
self is  injurious,  because  he  traduces  an  absent  person; 
he  is  also  injurious  who  suffers  himself  to  be  persuad- 
ed without  investigating  the  truth.  The  person  tra- 
duced is  doubly  injured,  first  by  him  who  propagates, 
and  secondly  by  him  who  receives  the  calumny.  If 
this  war  be  a  measure  of  necessity,  let  it  be  prosecut- 
ed ;  but  let  the  king  remain  at  home  with  his  subjects. 
Suffer  the  children  of  us  two  to  remain  in  his  power, 
as  the  test  of  our  different  opinions;  and  do  you, 
Mardonius,  conduct  the  war  with  whatever  forces 
you  shall  think  expedient.  If,  agreeably  to  your 
representations,  the  designs  of  the  king  shall  be  suc- 
cessful, let  me  and  my  children  perish  ;  but  if  what  I 
F  2 
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predict  shall  be  accomplished,  let  your  children  die, 
and  yourself  too,  in  case  you  shall  return.  If  you 
refuse  these  conditions,  and  are  still  resolved  to  lead 
an  army  into  Greece,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
all  those  who  shall  be  left  behind  will  hear  that  Mar- 
donius,  after  having  involved  the  Persians  in  some 
conspicuous  calamity,  became  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
ravenous  birds,  in  the  territories  either  of  Athens  or 
Laced  aemon,  or  probably  during  his  march  thither. 
Thus  you  will  know,  by  fatal  experience,  what  those 
men  are,  against  whom  you  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  king  to  prosecute  a  war." 

XI.     When  Artabanus    had  finished,  Xerxes  thus 
angrily   replied :  "Artabanus,  you   are   my  fatlier's 
brother,  which  alone  prevents  your  receiving  the  chas- 
tisement due  to  your  foolish  speech.     This  mark  of 
ignominy  shall  however  adhere  to  you — as  you  are 
so  dastardly  and  mean,  you  shall  not  accompany  me 
to  Greece,  but  remain  at  home,  the  companion  of  our 
women.     Without  your  assistance,  I  shall  proceed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  my  designs ;  for  I  should  ill 
deserve  ^  be  esteemed  the  son  of  Darius,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  reckoned  among  his  ances- 
tors Arsamis,  Arinnis,  Teispeus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
Teispeus,  and  Achsemenes,  if  I  did  not  gratify  my  re- 
venge upon  the  Athenians.     I  am  well  assured,  that 
if  we  on  our  parts  were  tranquil,  they  would  not,  but 
would  invade  and  ravage  our  country.     This  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  from  their  burning  of  Sardis,  and 
their  incursions  into  Asia.     Neither  party  can  there- 
fore recede ;  we  must  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
Greeks,  or  we  must  prepare  to  sustain  theirs;  we 
must  either  submit  to  them,  or  they  to  us  ;  in  enmities 
like  these  there  can  be  no  medium.     Injured  as  we 
have  been,  it  becomes  us  to  seek  for  revenge  ;  for  I 
am  determined  to  know  what  evil  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  those  whom  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  the  slave  of 
my   ancestors,  so  effectually  subdued,  that  even  to 
this  day  they,  as  well  as  their  country,  are  distin- 
guished by  his  name." 

XII.  On  the  approach  of  evening  the  sentiments  of 
Artabanus  gave  great    disquietude  to  Xerxes,  and 
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after  more  serious  deliberation  with  himself  in  the 
night,  he  found  himself  still  less  inclined  to  the 
Grecian  war.  Having  decided  on  the  subject,  he  fell 
asleep,  when,  as  the  Persians  relate,  the  following  visi- 
on appeared  to  him  :  He  dreamed  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  man  of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him  ;  "  Are  you  then  determined,  O  Persian, 
contrary  to  your  former  resolutions,  not  to  lead  an  army 
against  Greece,  although  you  have  ordered  your  sub- 
jects to  prepare  their  forces  ?  This  change  in  your 
sentiments  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  will  certainly  be  cen- 
sured by  the  world.  Resume  therefore,  and  persist  in 
what  you  had  resolved  by  day."  Having  said  this,  the 
vision  disappeared. 

Xni.  The  impression  made  by  the  vision-vanished 
with  the  morning.  Xerxes  a  second  time  convoked 
the  former  meeting,  and  again  addressed  them :  "  Men 
of  Persia,"  said  he,  "  you  will  forgive  me,  if  my  for- 
mer sentiments  are  changed.  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  full  maturity  of  my  judgment;  and  they  who  wish 
me  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  I  before  seemed 
to  approve,  do  not  remit  their  importunities.  »When  I 
first  heard  the  opinion  of  Artabanus,  I  yielded  to  the 
emotions  of  youth,  and  expressed  myself  more  petu- 
lantly than  was  becoming,  to  a  man  of  hisyears.  To 
prove  that  I  see  my  indiscretion,  I  am  resolved  to 
follow  his  advice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  Greece;  remain  there- 
fore in  tranquillity." — The  Persians,  hearing  these 
sentiments,  prostrated  themselves  with  joy  before  the 
king. 

XIV.  On  the  following  night  the  same  phantom 
appeared  a  second  time  to  Xerxes  in  liis  sleep,  and 
spake  to  him  as  follows:  "Son  of  Darius,  disregard- 
ing my  admonitions  as  of  no  weight  or  value,  you  have 
publicly  renounced  all  thoughts  of  war.  Hear  what 
I  say  :  unless  you  immediately  undertake  that  which  I 
recommend,  the  same  short  period  of  time  which  has 
seen  you  great  and  powerful,  shall  behold  you  reduced 
and  abject." 

XV.  Terrified  at  the  vision,  the  king  leaped  from 
his  couch,  and  sent  for  Artabanus.    As  soon  as  he  ap- 
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proached,  "  Artabanus,"  exclamined  Xerxes,  "  in  re- 
turn for  your  salutary  counsel,  I  reproached  and  in- 
sulted you  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  became  master  of  m}'self, 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  my  repentance,  by  adopting 
what  you  proposed.  This  however,  whatever  may 
be  my  wishes,  I  am  unable  to  do.  As  soon  as  my 
former  determinations  were  changed,  I  beheld  in  my 
sleep  a  vision,  which  first  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me,  and  has  at  this  moment  left  me  with  threats.  If 
what  I  have  seen  proceed  from  the  interference  of 
some  deity,  who  is  solicitous  that  I  should  make 
war  on  Greece,  it  will  doubtless  appear  to  you,  and 
give  you  a  similar  mandate.  This  will  I  think  be 
the  case,  if  you  will  assume  my  habit,  and  after  sit- 
ting on  my  throne  retire  to  rest  in  my  apartment." 

XVI.  Artabanus  was  at  first  unwilling  to  comply, 
aljeging  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  the  king.  But  being  urged,  he  finally  acquiesced, 
after  thus  expressing  his  sentiments  :  "  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, O  king,  that  to  think  well,  and  to  follow  what 
is  well-advised,  is  alike  commendable:  both  these 
qualities  are  yours ;  but  the  artifice  of  evil  counsel- 
lors misleads  you.  Thus,  the  ocean  is  of  itself  most 
useful  to  mankind,  but  the  stormy  winds  render  it 
injurious,  by  disturbing  its  natural  surface.  Your  re- 
proaches gave  me  less  uneasiness  than  to  see  that 
when  two  opinions  were  submitted  to  public  delibera- 
tion, the  one  aiming  to  restrain,  the  other  to  counte- 
nance the  pride  of  Persia,  you  preferred  that  which 
was  full  of  danger  to  yourself  and  your  country,  re- 
jecting the  wiser  counsel,  which  pointed  out  the  evil 
tendency  of  ambition.  Now  that  you  have  changed 
your  resolution  with  respect  to  Greece,  a  phantom 
has  appeared,  and,  as  you  say,  by  some  divine  inter- 
position, has  forbidden  your  present  purpose  of  dis- 
missing your  forces.  But,  my  son,  I  dispute  the  di- 
vinity of  this  interposition,  for  of  the  fallacy  of 
dreams  I,  who  am  more  experienced  than  yourself, 
can  produce  sufficient  testimonies.  Dreams  in  gene- 
ral originate  from  those  incidents  which  have  most 
occupied  the  thoughts  during  the  day.  Two  days 
since,  you  will  remember,  that  this  expedition  was  the 
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object  of  much  warm  discussion  :  but  if  this  vision  be 
really  sent  from  Heaven,  j'our  reasoning  upon  it  is 
just,  and  it  will  certainly  appear  to  me  as  it  has  done 
to  you,  expressing  itself  to  a  similar  effect ;  but  it 
will  not  show  itself  to  me  dressed  in  your  robes,  and 
reclining  on  your  couch,  sooner  than  if  I  were  in  my 
own  habit  and  my  own  apartment.  No  change  of 
dress  will  induce  the  phantom,  if  it  does  appear,  to 
mistake  me  for  you.  If  it  shall  hold  me  in  contempt, 
it  will  not  appear  to  me,  however  I  may  be  clothed. 
It  unquestionably  however  merits  attention  ;  its  re- 
peated appearance  I  myself  must  acknowledge  to  be  a 
proof  of  its  divinity.  If  you  are  determined  in  your 
purpose,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  rest  in  your  apartment : 
but  till  I  see  the  phantom  myself  I  shall  retain  my 
former  opinions." 

XVII.  Artabanus,  expecting  to  find  the  king's 
dream  of  no  importance,  did  as  he  was  ordered.  He 
accordingly  put  on  the  robe  of  Xerxes,  seated  him- 
self on  the  royal  throne,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the 
king's  apartment.  The  same  phantom  which  had 
disturbed  Xerxes  appeared  to  him,  and  thus  addressed 
him:  "Art  thou  the  man  who,  pretending  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  art  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain his  designs  against  Greece?  Your  perverse- 
ness  shall  be  punished  both  now  and  in  future ; 
and  as  for  Xerxes  himself,  he  has  been  forewarn- 
ed of  the  evils  he  will  suffer,  if  disobedient  to  my 
will." 

XVni.  Such  were  the  threats  which  Artabanus 
heard  from  the  spectre,  which  at  the  same  time  made 
an  effort  to  burn  out  his  eyes  with  a  hot  iron.  Alarm- 
ed at  his  danger,  Artabanus  leaped  from  his  couch, 
and  uttering  a  loud  cry,  went  instantly  to  Xerxes. 
After  relating  his  vision,  ho  thus  spake  to  him  :  "  Be- 
ing a  man,  O  king,  of  much  experience,  and  having 
seen  the  undertakings  of  the  powerful  foiled  by  the 
efforts  of  the  weak,  I  was  unwilling  that  you  should 
indulge  in  the  fervour  of  your  age.  Of  the  ill  eflects 
of  inordinate  ambition,  I  had  seen  a  fatal  proof,  in  the 
expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against  the  Mas- 
sagetse ;  I  knew  also  what  becanve  of  the  army  of 
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Cambyses  in  their  attack  of  Ethiopia  ;  and  lastly,  I 
myself  witnessed  the  misfortunes  of  Darius,  in  his 
hostilities  with  the  Scythians.     The  remembrance  of 
these  incidents  induced  me  to  believe  that  if  you  con- 
tinued a  peaceful  reign,  you  would  beyond   all  men 
deserve  the  character  of  happy :  but  as  your  present 
inclination  seems  directed   by  some  supernatural  in- 
fluence, and  as  the  Greeks  seem  marked  out  by  Hea- 
ven for  destruction,  I  acknowledge  that  my  sentiments 
are  changed ;  do  you  therefore  make  known  to  the 
Persians  the  extraordinary  intimations  you  have  re- 
ceived, and    direct    your   dependants    to  hasten   the 
preparations  you  had  before  commanded.     Be  care- 
ful, in  what  relates  to  yourself,  to  second   the  inten- 
tions of  the  gods." — The  vision  indeed  had  so  power- 
fully impressed  the  minds  of  both,  that  as  soon  as 
the  morning  appeared,  Xerxes  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  the  Persians;  which  Artabanus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  former  sentiments,  now  openly  and  warm- 
ly approved. 

XIX.  Whilst  every  thing  was  making  ready  for 
his  departure,  Xerxes  saw  a  third  vision.  The  magi 
to  whom  it  was  related  were  of  opinion,  that  it  por- 
tended to  Xerxes,  unlimited  and  universal  empire. 
The  king  conceived  himself  to  be  crowned  with  the 
wreath  of  an  olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  all 
the  earth,  but  that  this  wreath  suddenly  and  totally 
dissappeared.  After  the  above  interpretation  of  the 
magi  had  been  made  known  in  the  national  assem- 
bly of  the  Persians,  the  governors  departed  to  their 
several  provinces,  eager  to  execute  the  commands 
they  had  received,  in  expectation  of  the  promised 
reward. 

XX.  Xerxes  was  so  anxious  to  complete  his  levies, 
that  no  part  of  the  continent  was  left  without  beino- 
ransacked  for  this  purpose.  After  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  four  entire  years  were  employed  in  assem- 
bhng  tlie  army  and  collecting  provisions ;  but  in  the 
begmnmg  of  the  fifth  he  began  his  march,  with  an 
immense  body  of  forces.  Of  all  the  military  expedi- 
tions, the  fame  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  this 
was  far  the  greatest,  much  exceeding  that  which 
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Darius  undertook  against  Scythia,  as  well  as  the  in- 
cursion made  by  the  Scythians,  who  pursuing  the 
Cimmerians,  entered  Media,  and  made  themselves  en- 
tire masters  of  almost  all  the  higher  parts  of  Asia ;  an 
incursion  which  afforded  Darius  the  pretence  for  his 
attack  on  Scythia.  It  surpasses  also  the  famous  ex- 
pedition of  the  sons  of  Atreus  against  Troy,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  These  nations,  passing  over  the  Bosphorus 
into  Europe,  reduce  all  the  inhabitants  of  Thraoe,  ad- 
vancing to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  thence  as  far  as  the 
southern  part  of  the  river  Peneus. 

XXI.  None  of  the  expeditions  already  mentioned, 
nor  indeed  any  other,  may  at  all  be  compared  with 
this  of  Xerxes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any 
nation  of  Asia,  which  did  not  accompany  the  Persian 
monarch  against  Greece,  or  any  waters,  except  great 
rivers,  which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies.  Some 
supplied  ships,  some  a  body  of  infantry,  others  of 
horse  ;  some  provided  transports  for  the  cavalry  and 
the  troops ;  others  brought  long  ships  to  serve  as 
bridges ;  many  also  brought  vessels  laden  with  com, 
all  which  preparations  were  made  for  three  years,  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  calamities  which  the 
Persian  fleet  had  formerly  sustained,  in  their  attempts 
to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  triremes  was  at  Elaeos  of 
the  Chersonese,  from  whence  detachments  from  the 
army  were  sent,  and  by  force  of  blows  compelled  to 
dig  a  passage  through  Mount  Athos,  with  orders  to 
relieve  each  other  at  certain  regular  intervals.  The 
undertaking  was  assisted  by  those  who  inhabited  the 
mountain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  was  confided 
to  Bubaris  the  son  of  Megabyzus,  and  Antachseus 
son  of  Artseus,  both  of  whom  were  Persians. 

XXII.  Athos  is  a  large  and  noble  mountain,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  inhabited ;  where  it  termi- 
nates on  the  land  side,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  pe- 
ninsula, and  forms  an  isthmus  of  about  twelve  stadia 
in  breadth  :  the  surface  of  this  is  interspersed  with  se- 
veral small  hills,  reaching  from  the  Acanthian  sea 
to  that  of  Torone,  which  is  opposite.     Where  Mount 
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Athos  terminates,  stands  a  Grecian  city,  called  Sana; 
in  the  interior  parts,  betwixt  Sana  and  the  elevation 
of  Athos,  are  situated  the  towns  of  Dion,  Olophyx- 
us,  Acrothoon,  Thyssum,  and  Cleona;,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  It  was  the  object  of  the  Persians  to  detach 
these  from  the  continent. 

XXIII,  They  proceeded  to  dig  in  this  manner  :  the 
Barbarians  marJsed  out  the  ground  in  the  -vicinity  of 
Sana  with  a  rope,  assigning  to  each  nation  their  par- 
ticular station ;  then  sinking  a  deep  trench,  whilst 
they  at  the  bottom  continued  digging,  the  nearest  to 
them  handed  the  eartli  to  otliers  standing  immediate- 
ly above  them  upon  ladders  ;  it  was  thus  progressive- 
ly elevated,  till  it  came  to  the  summit,  where  they 
who  stood  received  and  carried  it  away.     The  brink 
of  the  trench  giving  way,  except  in  that  part  where 
the  Phosnicians  were  employed,  occasioned  a  double 
labour ;  and  this,  as  the  trench  was  no  wider  at  top  than 
at  bottom,  was  unavoidable.     But  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  Phoenicians  discovered  their  superior 
sagacity,  for  in  the  part  allotted  to  them  they  com- 
menced by  making  the  breadth  of  the  trench  twice  as 
large  as  was  necessary ;  and  thus  proceeding  in  an  in- 
chned  direction,  they  made  their  work  at  the  bottom 
of  the  prescribed   dimensions.     In  this  part  was    a 
meadow,  which   was  their  public  place  for  business 
and  for  commerce,  and  where  a  vast  quantity  of  corn 
was  imported  from  Asia. 

XXIV.  The  motive  of  Xerxes  in  this  work  was,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture,  the  vain  desire  of  ex- 
hibitmg  his  power,  and  of  leaving  a  monument  to 
posterity.  Wlien  with  very  httle  trouble  he  might 
have  transported  his  vessel  over  the  isthmus,  he  chose 
rather  to  unite  the  two  seas  by  a  canal,  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  admit  two  triremes  a-breast.  Those  em- 
ployed in  this  business,  were  also  ordered  to  throw 
bridges  over  the  river  Strymon. 

XXV.  For  these  bridges  Xerxes  provided  cojdage 
made -of  the  bark  of  the  biblos,  and  of  white  flax. 
The  care  of  transporting  provisions  for  the  army  was 
committed  jointly  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians, 
that  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  this 
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expedition  of  Greece,  might  not  stiffer  from  famine. 
After  examining  into  tlie  nature  of  the  country,  he 
directed  stores  \o  he  deposited  in  every  convenient 
situation,  which  were  supplied  by  transports  and  ves- 
sels of  burden,  from  the  diflerent  parts  of  Asia.  Of 
these,  the  greater  number  were  carried  to  that  part 
of  Thrace  which  is  called  the  "  White  Coast ;"  others 
to  Tyrodiza  of  the  Perinthians ;  the  remainder  were 
severally  distributed  at  Doriscus,  at  E'ion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Strvmon,  and  in  Macedonia. 

XXVI.  Whilst  these  things  were  carrymg  on, 
Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  all  his  land  forces,  left  Critalis 
in  Cappadocia,  and  marched  towards  Sardis  :  it  was 
at  Critalis  that  all  those  troops  were  appointed  to  as- 
semble who  were  to  attend  the  king  by  land  ;  who  the 
commander  was,  that  received  from  the  king  the  pro- 
mised git\s,  on  account  of  the  nmiiber  and  goodness 
of  his  troops,  I  am  unable  to  decide,  nor  indeed  can  1 
say  whether  there  was  any  competition  on  the  sub- 
ject. Passing  the  river  Ilalys,  they  came  to  Phry- 
gia,  and  continuing  to  advance,  arrived  at  Cela?n8e, 
where  are  the  fountains  of  the  Meander,  as  well  as 
those  of  another  river  of  equal  size  with  the  MiEander, 
called  Catarracte,  which  rising  in  the  public  square  of 
Celffina?,  empties  itself  into  the  Masander.  In  the  fo- 
rum of  this  city  is  suspended  the  skin  of  Marsyas, 
which  the  Phrygians  say  was  placed  there  after  he 
had  been  flayed  by  Apollo. 

XXVII.  In  this  city  lived  a  man  named  Pythius, 
son  of  Atys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who  entertained  Xerx- 
es and  all  his  army  with  great  magnificence  :  he  far- 
tlier  engaged  to  supply  the  lung  with  money  for  the 
war.  Xerxes  was  thus  induced  to  inquire  of  his  Per- 
sian attendants  who  this  Pythius  was,  and  what  were 
the  resources  which  enabled  hmi  to  make  these  of- 
fers :  "  It  is  the  same,"  they  replied,  "  who  presented 
your  father  Darius  with  a  plane-tree  and  a  vine  of 
gold,  and  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  the  richest  of  man- 
kind." 

XXVIII.  These  last  words  filled  Xerxes  with  as- 
tonishment ;  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  Py- 
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thius  himself  the  amount  of  his  wealth  :  "  Sir,"  be 
replied,  "  I  conceal  nothing  from  )'ou,  nor  affect  ig- 
norance ;  but  as  I  am  able  I  will  fairly  tell  you. — As 
soon  as  I  heard  of  your  approach  to  the  Grecian  sea, 
I  was  desirous  of  giving  you  money  for  the  war ;  on 
examining  into  the  state  of  my  affairs,  I  found  that  I 
was  possessed  of  two  thoivsand  talents  of  silver,  and 
four  millions,  wanting  only  seven  thousand  of  gold 
staters  of  Darius  ;  all  this  I  give  you — my  slaves  and 
my  farms  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  me." 

XXIX.  "My  Lydian  friend,"  returned  Xerxes,  much 
delighted,  "  since  I  first  left  Persia,  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  treated  my  army  with  hospitality, 
or  who  appearing  in  my  presence,  has  voluntarily 
offered  me  a  supply  for  the  war  :  you  have  done  both  ; 
in  acknowledgment  for  which  I  offer  you  my  friend- 
ship ;  you  shall  be  my  host,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
seven  thousand  staters,  which  are  wanting  to  make 
your  sura  of  four  millions  complete. — Retain,  there- 
fore, and  enjoy  your  property  ;  persevere  in  your 
present  mode  of  conduct,  which  will  invariably  ope- 
rate to  your  happiness." 

XXX.  Xerxes  having  performed  what  he  promised, 
proceeded  on  his  march  ;  passing  by  a  Phrygian  city, 
called  Anaua,  and  a  lake  from  which  salt  is  made,  he 
came  to  Colossos.  This  also  is  a  city  of  Phrygia,and 
of  considerable  eminence :  here  the  Lycus  disap- 
pears, entering  abruptly  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  but  at 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  it  again  emerges,  and 
continues  its  course  to  the  Mfeander.  The  Persian 
army,  advancing  from  Colossce,  came  to  Cydrara,  a 
place  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  here  a 
pillar  had  been  erected  by  Croesus,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion defining  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 

XXXI.  On  entering  Lydia  from  Phrygia,  they  came 
to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  the  one  on  the  lefl 
leading  to  Caria,  the  other  on  the  right  to  Sardis :  to 
those  who  go  by  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
Maeander,  and  to  pass  Callatebus,  a  city  where  honey 
is  made  of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat.  Xerxes  here 
found  a  plane-tree,  so  very  beautiful,  that  he  adorned 
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It  with  chains  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  guard  of  it  to 
(inc  of  tlic  immortal  band  ;  the  next  day  he  came  to 
the  principal  city  of  the  Lydians. 

XXXII.  When  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  first  step  \yas 
to  send  heralds  into  Greece,  demanding  earth  and  wa- 
tct,  and  commanding  preparations  should  be  made 
to  entertain  him.  He  did  not,  however,  send  either  to 
Athens  or  Lacedsemon  ;  his  motive  for  repeating  the 
demand  to  the  other  cities,  was,  the  expectation  that 
they  who  had  before  refused  earth  and  water  to  Da- 
rius would,  from  their  alarm  at  his  approach,  send  it 
now  ;  this  he  wished  positively  to  know. 

XXXIII.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Aby- 
dos,  numbers  were  employed  in  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  from  Asia  to  Europe  ;  betwixt 
Sestos  and  Madytus,  in  the  Chersonese  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  coast  towards  the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough 
and  woody.  After  this  period,  and  at  no  remote  in- 
terval of  time,  Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians,  in  this  place  took  Antayc- 
tes,  a  Persian,  and  governor  of  Sestos,  prisoner  ;  he 
was  crucified  alive  :  he  had  formerly  carried  some 
females  to  the  temple  of  Protesilaus,  in  Elffios,  and 
perpetrated  what  is  detestable. 

XXXIV.  They  on  whom  the  office  was  imposed 
proceeded  in  the  work  of  the  bridge,  commencing  at 
the  side  next  Abydos.  The  Phoenicians  used  a  cord- 
age made  of  linen,  the  Egj'ptia-ns  the  bark  of  the  bib- 
los  :  from  Abydos  to  the  opposite  continent  is  a  space 
of  seven  stadia.  The  bridge  was  no  sooner  complet- 
ed, than  a  great  tempest  arose,  which  tore  m  pieces 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  labour, 

XXXV.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  three  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed that  he  even  sent  some  executioners  to  brand  the 
Hellespont  with  marks  of  ignominy  ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  he  ordered  tliose  who  inflicted  the  lashes  to  use 
these  barbarous  and  mad  expressions  :  "  Thou  un- 
gracious water,  thy  master  condemns  thcc  to  this 
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punishment  for  having  injured  him  without  provoca- 
tion. Xerxes  the  king  will  pa^ss  over  thee,  whether 
thou  eonsenteth  or  not  :  just  is  it  that  no  man  hon- 
ours thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  msidious,  and 
©f  an  imgrateful  flavour."  After  thus  treating  the 
sea,  the  king  commanded  those  who  presided  over 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be  beheaded. 

XXXVI.  These  commands  were  executed  by  those 
on  whom  tliat  unpleasing   office  was   conferred.     A 
bridge  was  then  constructed  by  a  different  set  of  archi- 
tects, who  performed  it  in  the  following  manner :  they 
connected  together  ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long 
vessels  of  fifty  oars,ot]iers  three-banked  cralleys,to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  on^the  side  to- 
wards the  Euxine  sea,  and  tlu-ee  hundred  and  thirteen 
on  that  of  the  Hellespont.     The  former  of  these  were 
placed    transversely,  but  the  latter,  to   diminish  the 
strain  upon  the  cables,  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 
When  these  vessels  were   firmly  connected   to   each 
other,   they  were  secured  on  each    side    by  anchors 
of  great  length ;  on  the  upper  side,  because  of  the 
winds  which  set  in  from  the  Euxine;  on  the  lower,  to- 
wards the  ^gean  sea,  on  account  of  the  south  and 
south-east  winds.      They  left  however   openings   in 
three  places,  sufficient  to  afford  a  passaore  for  light  ves- 
sels, which  might  have  occasion  to  saif  into  the  Eux- 
ine or  from  it:  having  performed  this  they  extended 
cables  from  the  shore,  stretching    them  upon   large 
capstans  of  wood ;  for  this  purpose  they  did  not  em- 
ploy a  number  of  separate  cables,  but  united  two  of 
white  flax  with  four  of  biblos.     These  were  alike  in 
thickness,  and  apparently  so  in  goodness,  but  those  of 
flax  were  in  proportion  much  the  more  solid,  weighino- 
not  less  than  a  talent  to  every  cubit.     When  the  pass 
was  thus  secured,  they  sawed  out  rafters  of  wood,  ma- 
king their  length  equal  to  the  space  required  for  the 
bridge ;  these  they  laid  in  order  across  upon  the  ex- 
tended cables,  and   then  bound  them  fast  together. 
They  next  brought  unwrouffht  wood,  which  they  pla- 
ced very  regularly  upon   the  rafters;    over  all  they 
threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a  proper  height,  and 
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finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side,  that  the  horses 
and  other  beasts  of  burden  might  not  bo  terrified  by 
lookintr  down  upon  the  sea. 

XXXVII.  Tlie  bridges  were  at  length  completed, 
and  tlie  work  at  mount  Athos  finished  :  to  prevent  the 
canal  at  this  last  place  being  choked  up  by  the  flow  of 
the  tides,  deep  trenches  were  sunk  at  its  mouth.  The 
army  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  but  on  receivhig  intelli- 
gence of  the  above,  tliey  marched  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  for  Abydos.  At  the  moment  of 
their  departure,  the  sun,  which  before  gave  his  full 
light,  in  a  bright  unclouded  atmosphere,  withdrew  his 
beams,  and  tlic  darkest  night  succeeded.  Xerxes,alarnti- 
cd  at  this  incident,  consulted  the  magi  upon  what  it 
might  portend.  They  replied,  that  the  protection  of 
Heaven  was  withdrawn  from  the  Greeks ;  the  sun, 
they  observed,  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Greece,  as 
the  moon  was  of  Persia.  The  answer  was  so  satisfac- 
tory  to    Xerxes,  that  he  proceeded   with  increased 

alacrity.  r     j- 

XXXVIII.  During  the  march,  Pythius  the  Lydiait, 
who  was  much  intimidated  by  the  prodigy  which  had 
appeared,  went  to  the  king ;  deriving  confidence  from 
the  liberality  he  had  shown  and  received,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  entreat  a  favour  no 
less  trifling  to  you,  tlian  important  to  myself."  Xerx- 
es, not  imagining  what  he  was  about  to  ask,  promised  to 
grant  it,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  would  have. 
Pythius  on  this  became  still  more  bold :  "  Sir,"  he  re- 
turned, "I  have  five  sons,  who  are  all  with  you  in  this 
Grecian  expedition  ;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my 
age,  and  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the  eldest. 
Take  with  you  the  four  others,  but  leave  this  to  man- 
age my  affairs ;  so  may  you  return  in  safety,  after  the 
accomphshment  of  your  wishes." 

XXXIX.  Xerxes,  in  great  indignation  made  this  re- 
ply :  "  Infamous  man '.  you  see  mc  embark  my  all  in 
this  Grecian  war ;  myself,  my  children,  my  brothers,  my 
doniestics,  and  my  friends :  how  dare  you  then  pre- 
sume to  mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my  slave,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  occasion, 
with  all  your  family,  and  even  your  wife  •■— Uciueiu- 

G  2 
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ber  this,  the  spirit  of  a  man  resides  in  his  ears ;  when 
he  hears  what  is  agreeable  to  him,  the  pleasure  dif- 
fuses itself  over  all  his  body  ;  but  when  the  contrary 
happens,  he  is  anxious  and  uneasy.  If  your  former 
conduct  was  good,  and  your  promises  yet  better,  you 
still  cannot  boast  of  having  surpassed  the  king  in  libe- 
rality. Although  your  present  behaviour  is  base  and 
insolent,  you  shall  be  punished  less  severely  than  you 
deserve :  your  former  hospitality  preserves  yourself 
and  four  of  your  children  ;  the  fifth,  whom  you  most 
regard,  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your  crime."  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  the  Jking  commanded  the  proper  of- 
ficers to  find  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius,  and  divide  his 
body  in  two  ;  he  then  ordered  one  part  of  the  body  to 
be  thrown  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  other  on 
-the  left,  whilst  the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt 
them. 

XL.  The  march  was  conducted  in  the  following  or- 
der :  first  of  all  v/ent'  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
baggage ;  they  were  followed  by  a  promiscuous  body 
of  strangers  of  all  nations,  without  any  regularity,  but 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  the  army  ;  after  these 
was  a  considerable  interval,  for  these  did  not  join  the 
troops  where  the  king  was;  next  came  a  thousand 
horse,  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army,  who  v/ere  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  number  of  spear-men,  in  like  man- 
ner selected,  trailing  their  pikes  upon  the  ground  ;  be- 
hind these  were  ten  sacred  horses  called  Nissean,  with 
very  superb  trappings  (they  take  their  name  from  a 
certain  district  in  Media,  called  Nisaeus,  remarkable 
for  producing  horses  of  an  extraordinary  size);  the  sa- 
cred car  of  Jupiter  was  next  in  the  procession,  it  was 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  behind  which,  on  foot, 
was  the  charioteer,  with  the  reins  in  his  hands,  for  no 
mortal  is  permitted  to  sit  in  this  car  ;  then  came  Xerx- 
es himself,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  NisEean  horses ;  by 
his  side  sat  his  charioteer,  whose  name  was  Patiram- 
phes,  son  of  Otanes  the  Persian. 

XLI.  Such  was  the  order  in  which  Xerxes  departed 
from  Sardis  ;  but  as  often  as  occasion  required,  he  left 
his  chariot  for  a  common  carriage.  A  thousand  of  the 
first  and  noblest  Persians  attended  his  person,  bearing 
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their  spears  according  to  tlie  custom  of  their  country  ; 
and  a  thousand  horse,  selected  like  the  former,  imme- 
diately succeeded.     A  body  of  ten  thousand   chosen 
infantry  came  next;  a  thousand  of  these  had  at  the 
extremity  of  their  spears  a  pomegranate  of  gold,  the 
remaining  nine  thousand,  whom  tlie  former  enclosed, 
had  in  the  same  manner  pomegranates  of  silver.  They 
who  preceded  Xerxes,  and  trailed   their  spears,  had 
their  arms  decorated  with  gold  :  they  who  followed 
him  had,  as  we  have  described,  golden  pomegranates  : 
these  ten  thousand  foot  were  followed  by  an,  equal 
number  of  Persian  cavalry;  at  an   interval  of  about 
two  furlongs,  followed  a  numerous,  irregular,  and  pro- 
miscuous multitude.  ,  ..  u 
XLII.  From  Lydia  the  army  continued  its  march 
alono-  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  to  Mysia,  and  leaving 
mount  Can*  on  the  left,  proceeded  through  Atarnis  to 
the  city  Carina.     Moving  hence  over  the  plains  ot 
Thebes,  and  passing  by  Adramythium  and  Antandros, 
a  Pelasgian  city,  they  left  mount  Ida  to  the  left,  and 
entered  the  district  of  Ilium.     In  the  very  first  night 
which  they  passed  under  Ida,  a  furious  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  arose,  which  destroyed  numbers  ot 
the  troops.     From  hence  they  advanced  to  the  Sca- 
mander ;  this  river  first  of  all,  after  their  departure 
from  Sardis,  failed  in  supplying  them  with  a  quantity 
of  water  sufficient  for  their  troops  and  beasts  of  burden. 
XLIII.  On  his  arrival  at  this  river,  Xerxes  ascended 
the  citadel  of  Priam,  desirous  of  examining  the  place. 
Having  surveyed  it  attentively,  and  satisfied  himselt 
concerning  it,  he  ordered  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  at  the  same  time, the  ma- 
<ri  directed  libations  to  be  ofi'ered  to  the  manes  ot  the 
heroes ;  when  this  was  done,  a  panic  spread  itself  m 
the  nio-ht  through  the  army.     At  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ino-  they  moved  forward,  leaving  to  the  left  the  towns 
of'Rhcetion,  Ophryneon,  and  Dardanus,  which  last  is 
very  near  Abydos  :  the  Gergith*  and  Teucn  were  to 
their  right.                                                                         , 

XLIV.  On  their  arrival  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  de- 
sired to  take  a  survey  of  all  his  amiy :  the  inhabitants 
had,  at  his  previous  desire,  constructed  for  him,  on  an 
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eminence,  a  seat  of  white  marble ;  upon  this  lie  sat, 
and  directing  hie  ej'cs  to  the  sliore,  beheld  at  one  view, 
his  land  and  sea  forces.  He  next  wished  to  see  a 
naval  combat;  one  was  accordingly  exhibited  before 
liim,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  were  victori- 
ous. The  view  of  tliis  contest,  as  well  as  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  delighted  Xerxes  exceedingly. 

XLV.  When  the  king  beheld  all  the  Hellespont 
crowded  witli  ships,  and  all  the  shore,  with  the  plains 
of  Abydos,  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  con- 
gratulated himself  as  happy,  but  he  afterwards  burst 
into  tears. 

XL VI.  Artabanus,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes,  who  with 
so  much  freedom  had  at  first  opposed  the  expedition 
against  Greece,  observed  the  king's  emotion:  "How 
different,  sir," said  he,  addressing  him,  "is  your  pre- 
sent behaviour,  from  what  it  was  a  few  minutes  since  ! 
you  then  esteemed  yourself  happy,  you  now  are  dis- 
solved in  tears."  "My  reflection," answered  Xerxes, 
"  on  the  transitory  period  of  human  life,  excited  my 
compassion  for  this  vast  multitude,  not  one  of  whom 
will  complete  the  term  of  a  hundred  years !"  "  This," 
returned  Artabanus,  "  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  great- 
est calamity  to  which  human  beings  arc  exposed ;  for, 
short  as  life  is,  there  is  no  one  in  this  multitude,  nor 
indeed  in  the  universe,  who  has  been  so  truly  happy, 
as  not  repeatedly  to  have  desired  death  rather  than 
life.  The  oppressions  of  misfortune,  and  the  pangs 
of  disease,  render  the  short  hours  of  life  tedious  and 
painful :  death  thus  becomes  the  most  delightful  re- 
fuge of  the  unfortunate;  and  perhaps  the  invidious- 
ness  of  the  deity  is  most  apparent,  by  the  very  plea- 
sures we  are  suffered  to  enjoy." 

XLVn.  "Artabanus,"  replied  Xerxes,  "  human  life 
is  wliat  you  represent  it;  but  we  will  omit  reflecting 
upon  what  fills  us  with  uneasiness,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  which  are  before  us:  rather  tell  me,  has  the 
vision  which  you  saw  impressed  full  conviction  on 
your  mind,  or  do  your  former  sentiments  incline  you 
to  dissuade  me  from  this  Grecian  war? — speak  with- 
out reserve."  "May  tiie  vision,  O  king,"  replied 
Artabanus,  "  which  we  have  mutually  seen,  succeed 
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to  both  our  wishes !  For  my  own  part  I  am  still  so 
lull  of  apprehensions,  as  not  at  all  to  be  master  of 
inysell':  after  reflecting  seriously  on  the  subject,  I 
discern  two  important  things,  exceedingly  hostile  to 

your  views." 

XLVIU.  "What,  my  good  friend,  can  these  two 
things  possibly  be?"  replied  Xerxes;  "do  you  think 
unfavourably  of  our  land  army,  as  not  being  siitHci- 
ently  numerous?  Do  you  imagine  the  Greeks  will  be 
able  to  collect  one  more  powerful  ?  Can  you  conceive 
our  fleet  inferior  to  that  of  our  enemies? — or  do  both 
these  considerations  together  distress  you?  If  our 
force  does  not  seem  to  you  sufficiently  effective,  re- 
inforcements may  soon  be  provided." 

XLIX.     "  No  one,  sir,"  answered  Artabanus,  "  in 
his  proper  senses,  could  object  either  to  your  army, 
or  to  the  multitude  ol'your  fleet:  should  you  increase 
their  number,  the  more  hostile  would  the  two  tlungs 
be  of  which  I  speak ;  I  allude  to  the  land  and  the  sea. 
In  case  of  any  sudden  tempest,  you  will  find  no  har- 
bour, as  I  conjecture,  sufiiciently  capacious  or  conve- 
nient for  the  protection  of  your  fleet;  no  one  porC 
would  answer  tliis  purpose,  you  must  have  the  whole 
extent  of  the  continent ;  your  being  without  a  re- 
source of  this  kind,  should  induce  you  to  remember 
that  fortune  commands  men,  and  not  men  fortune. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  calamities  which  threaten  you;  I 
will  now  explain  the  other:     The  land  is  also  your 
enemy  ;  your  meeting  with  no  resistance  will  render 
it  more  so,  as  you  will  be  thus  seduced  imperceptibly 
to  advance ;  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  never  to  be  satis- 
fied with  success:  thus,  having  no  enemy  to  encoun- 
ter, every  moment  of  time,  and  addition  to  your  pro- 
gress, will  be  gradually  introductive  of  famine.     He, 
therefore,  who  is  truly  wise,  wall  as  carefully  deliber- 
ate about  the  possible  event  of  things,  as  he  will  be 
bold  and  intrepid  in  action." 

L.  Xerxes  made  this  reply  :  "What  you  allege, 
Artabanus,  is  certainly  reasonable;  but  you  should 
not  so  much  give  way  to  fear,  as  to  see  every  thing 
in  the  vvoi«t  point  of  view:  if  m  consulting  upon  any. 
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matter  wc  were  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration 
of  every  possible  contingency,  we  should  execute 
nothing.  It  is  better  to  submit  to  half  of  the  evil 
which  may  be  the  result  of  an}'  measure,  than  to  re- 
main in  inactivity  from  the  fear  of  what  may  eventu- 
ally occur.  If  you  oppose  such  sentiments  as  have 
been  delivered,  without  informing  us  what  more  pro- 
per conduct  to  pursue,  you  are  not  more  deserving 
of  praise  than  they  are,  whom  you  oppose.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  man  is  qualified  to  speak  upon  any 
subject  with  decision :  they  who  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising are  more  frequently  successful,  than  they  who 
are  slow  in  their  measures  from  extreme  deliberation. 
You  arc  sensible  to  what  a  height  the  power  of  Per- 
sia has  arrived,  which  would  never  have  been  the 
case,  if  my  predecessors  had  either  been  biassed  by 
such  sentiments  as  yours,  or  listened  to  such  advi- 
sers :  it  was  their  contempt  of  danger  which  promot- 
ed their  country's  glory,  for  great  exploits  are 
always  attended  with  proportionable  danger.  We, 
therefore,  emulous  of  their  reputation,  have  selected 
the  best  season  of  the  year  for  our  enterprise ;  and 
having  effectually  conquered  Europe,  we  shall  return 
without  experience  of  famine  or  any  other  calamity : 
wc  have  with  us  abundance  of  provisions,  and  the 
nations  among  which  wo  arrive  will  supply  us  with 
corn,  for  they  against  whom  we  advance  are  not 
shepherds,  but  husbandmen." 

LI.  "  Since,  sir,"  returned  Artabanus,  "  you  will 
suffer  no  mention  to  be  made  of  fear,  at  least  listen 
to  my  advice:  where  a  number  of  things  are  to  be 
discussed,  prolixity  is  unavoidable. — Cyrus,  son  of 
Cambyses,  made  all  Ionia  tributary  to  Persia,  Athens 
excepted  ;  do  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  lead  these 
meii  against  those,  from  whom  they  are  immediately 
descended  :  without  the  lonians,  we  are  more  than  a 
a  suflicicnt  match  for  our  opponents.  They  must 
either  be  most  base,  by  assisting  to  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  their  country;  or,  by  contributing  to  its 
freedom,  will  do  what  is  most  just.  If  they  !^lulll 
prove  tlic  former,  they  can  render  us  no  material  ser- 
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vicfii  if  the  latter,  they  may  bring  destruction  on 
vour  army.  Remember,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  proverb.  When  we  commence  a  thmg  we 
cannot  always  toll  how  it  will  end." 

LII  "Artabanus,"  interrupted  Xerxes, "  your  sus- 
picions of  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians  must  be  false  and 
iniurious  ;  we  have  had  sufficient  testimony  of  their 
constancy,  as  you  yourself  mustbe  convmced,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  served  under  Darius  agamstthe  bcyth- 
ians.  It  was  in  their  power  to  save  or  destroy  all  the 
forces  of  Persia,  but  they  preserved  their  faith,  their 
honour,  and  their  gratitude ;  add  to  this,  they  have 
left  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  wealth,  in 
our  dominions,  and  therefore  dare  not  meditate  any 
thing  against  us.  Indulge,  therefore,  no  apprehen- 
sions, but  cheerfully  watch  over  my  family,  and  pre- 
serve my  authority  :  to  you,  I  commit  the  exercise 

of  my  power."  ,       ,    .    . 

LlII  Xerxes  after  this  interview  dismissed  Arta- 
banus to  Susa,  and  a  second  time  called  an  assembly 
of  the  most  illustrious  Persians.  As  soon  as  they 
were  met,  he  thus  addressed  them  :  "  My  motive, 
Persians,  for  thus  convoking  you,  is  to  entreat  you  to 
l)ehave  like  men,  and  not  dishonour  the  many  great 
exploits  of  our  ancestors  :  let  us  individually  and  col- 
lectively exert  ourselves.  We  are  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon cause  ;  and  I  the  rather  call  upon  you  to  display 
your  valour,  because  I  understand  wc  are  advancing 
ao-ainst  a  warlike  people,  whom  if  we  overcome,  no  one 
will  in  future  dare  oppose  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed, 
having  first  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods  of  Persia. 

LIV.  On  the  same  day  they  prepared  to  pass  the 
bridge  :  the  next  morning,  whilst  they  waited  for  the 
risino-  of  the  sun,  they  burned  on  the  bridge  all  man- 
ner of  perfumes,  and  strewed  the  way  with  branches 
of  myrtle.  When  the  sun  appeared,  Xerxes  pourcd 
into  the  sea  a  libation  from  a  golden  vessel,  and  then 
addressing  the  sun,  he  implored  him  to  avert  from  the 
Persians  every  calamity,  till  they  should  totally  have 
vanquished  Europe,  arriving  at  its  extremest  limits. 
Xerxes  then  threw  the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  to- 
gether witli  a  golden  goblet,  and  a  Persian  cimeter. 
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I  am  not  able  to  determine  whether  the  king,  by 
throwing  these  things  into  the  Hellespont,  intciuled 
to  make  an  offering  to  the  sun,  or  whether  he  wished 
thus  to  make  compensation  to  the  sea,  for  having  for- 
merly chastised  it.  ,     .    »  ,  .1 

LV.     When  this  was  done,  all  the  infantry  and  the 
horse  were  made  to  pass  over  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  was  towards  the  Euxine;  over  thattothe^gean, 
went  the  servants  of  the  camp,  and  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den     They  were  preceded  by  ten  thousand  Persians, 
having  garlands  on  their  heads  ;  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all  nations  ;— 
these  passed  on  the  first  day.     The  first  who  went 
over  the  next  day  were  the  knights,  and  they  who 
trailed  their  spears ;  these  also  had  garlands  on  their 
heads  :  next  came  the  sacred  horses,  and  the  sacred 
car  ;  afterwards  Xerxes  himself,  who  was  followea  by 
a  body  of  spear-men,  and  a  thousand  horse.    The  re- 
mainder  of  the  army  closed  the  procession,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  fleet  moved  to  the  opposite  shore  : 
I  have  heard  from  some,  that  the  king  himself  was 
the  last  who  passed  the  bridge.  _ 

LVI  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  set  foot  m  l^urope, 
he  saw  his  troops  driven  over  the  bridge  by  the  force 
of  blows  ;  and  seven  whole  days  and  as  many  nights 
were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  army.  When 
Xerxes  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  U 
Jupiter,  under  the  appearance  of  a  Persian,  and  tor 
the  name  of  Jupiter  taking  that  of  Xerxes,  art  thou 
come  to  distract  and  persecute  Greece  ?  or  why  bring 
so  vast  a  multitude,  when  able  to  accomplish  thy 
purpose  without  them?" 

LVII.  When  all  were  gone  over,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding on  their  march,  a  wonderful  prodigy  appear- 
ed, which,  though  disregarded  by  Xerxes,  had  an  ob- 
vious meaning— a  mare  brought  forth  a  hare  :  from 
this  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  Xerxes,  who  hart 
led  an  army  into  Greece  with  much  ostentation  and 
insolence,  should  be  involved  in  personal  danger,  and 
compelled  to  return  with  dishonour.  Whilst  yet  at 
Sardis,  he  had  seen  another  prodigy— a  mule  produc- 
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ed  a  young  one,  which  had  the  marks  of  both  sexes, 
tliose  of  the  male  being  beneath. 

LVIII.  Neither  of  these  incidents  made  any  un- 
pression  on  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to  advance 
with  his  army  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet,  passing  beyond 
the  Hellespont,  coasted  along  the  shore  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  latter  sailed  towards  the  west,  to 
the  promontory  of  Sarpedon,  where  they  were  com- 
manded to  remain  ;  the  former  proceeded  eastward 
through  the  Chersonese,  having  on  their  right  the 
tomb  ofHelle,  the  daughter  of  Athamas;  on  their  left 
the  city  of  Cardia.  Moving  onward,  through  the 
midst. of  a  city  called  Agera,  they  turned  aside  to  the 
gulf  of  Melana,  and  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
waters  of  which  were  not  sufficient  for  the  troops. 
Having  passed  this  river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
above-mentioned  gulf,  they  directed  their  march  west- 
ward, and  passing  ^nos,  a  city  of  iEolia,  and  the 
lake  Stertoris,  they  came  to  Doriscus. 

LIX.  Doriscus  is  on  the  coast,  and  is  a  spacious 
plain  of  Thrace,  through  which  the  great  river  Hebrus 
flows.  Here  was  a  royal  fort  called  Doriscus,  in  which 
Darius,  in  liis  expedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed 
a  Persian  garrison.  This  appearing  a  proper  place 
for  the  purpose,  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  have  his  army 
arrived  ofl"  the  shore  near  Doriscus,  their  officers 
here  marshalled  and  numbered.  The  fleet  being  all 
ranged  them  in  order  near  where  Sala,  a  Samothra- 
cian  town,  and  Zena  are  situated.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  shore  is  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Serrium, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ciconians.  The  crews 
having  brought  their  vessels  to  shore,  enjoyed  an  in- 
terval of  repose,  whilst  Xerxes  was  drawing  up  his 
troops  on  the  plain  of  Doriscus. 

LX.  I  am  not  able  to  specify  what  number  of  men 
each  nation  supplied,  as  no  one  has  recorded  it.  The 
whole  amount  of  tho  land  forces  was  seventeen  hun- 
dred thousand.  Their  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number 
was  this :  they  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  making  these  stand  together  as  com- 
pactly as  possible,  they  drew  a  circle  round  them. 
VOL.  HI. — a 
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Dismissing  Vheso,  they  enclosed  the  circle  with  a  wall 
breast  high;  into  this  they  introduced  anolher  and 
another  ten  thousand,  till  they  thus  obtained  the  pre- 
cise number  of  the  whole.  They  alterwards  ranged 
each  nation  apart. 

LXI    The  nations  who  composed  the  army  were 
these   '  I  speak  of  the  Persians  first,  who  wore  small 
helmets  on  their  heads,  which  they  call  tiarce :  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  tunics  of  different  colours, 
havin^r  sleeves,  and  adorned  with  plates  of  steel,  in 
imitation  of  the  scales  of  fishes;  their  thighs  were 
defended,  and  they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  ger- 
ra,beneath  which  was  a  quiver.  They  had  short  spears, 
large  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  reeds  ;  and  on  their 
right  side,  a  dagger  suspended  from  a  belt.     They 
wire  led  by  Otanes,  father  of  Amestns,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Xerxes.     The  Persians  were  once  called  Ce- 
phenes  by  the  Greeks  ;  by  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
boui-s  Ai  tcei.     But  when  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae 
and  Jupiter,  went  to  reside  with  Cepheus  son  of  Be- 
lus,  he  married  his  daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  by 
her  a  son  named  Perses,  who  was  left  with  his  grand- 
father.    Cepheus  had  no  male  otfsprmg,  and  the  Per- 
sians took  their  name  from  his  grandson  Perses. 

LXII    The  Medes  had  the  same  mihtary  dress; 
indeed, 'properly  speaking,  it  is  Median  and  not  Per- 
sian      Their  leader  was  Tigranes,  of  the  family  of 
Acha^menides.     In  ancient  times  the  Medes  were  uni- 
versally called  Arii ;  but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  went 
over  to  these  Arii  from  Athens,  they  changed  their 
name-;  this  is  what  they  say  of  themselves      The  ar- 
mour of  the  Cissians  generally  resembled  that  ot  tne 
Persians,  except  that  instead  of  tiarre  they  wore  mi- 
tres :    they  were  commanded  by  Anaphes,  son  ot 
Otanes.     The  Hyrcani  were   also  dressed  hke  tne 
Persians,  and  had  for  their  leader  Megapanus,  who 
was  afterwards  ffovernor  of  Babylon.  ,    ,      ,      <■ 

LXIII.  The  Assyrian  forces  had  brazen  helmets  oi 
a  barbarous  form,  and  difficult  to  describe.     Their 
shields,  spears,  and  daggers,  were  like  those  ot  the 
E-^yptians ;  they  had  also  large  clubs  pointed  witli 
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lion,  and  linen  cuirasses.  These  people  the  Greeks 
call  Syrians,  the  Barbarians  Assynan-s ;  mixt  with 
these  were  the  Chaldaeans  :  the  whole  were  under  the 
conduct  of  Otaspes,  son  of  ArtachjEUs. 

LXIV  The  Bactrians,  in  what  they  wore  on  their 
heads,  most  resembled  the  Medes,  but,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  they  used  bows  made  of  reeds, 
and  short  spears.  The  Sacae,  who  are  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, had  helmets  terminating  in  a  pomt,  and  wore 
breeches.  They  were  also  armed  in  their  country 
manner,  with  bows,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  cahed  sa- 
faris. This  people,  though  really  the  Amyrgu  of 
Scythia,  were  called  Sacaj,  the  name  given  by  the 
Persians  indiscriminately  to  all  Scythians.  Hys- 
taspes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cy- 
rus, commanded  the  Bactrians  and  the  Sacs. 

LXV.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  cotton  :  their 
bows  were  made  of  reeds,  as  were  also  their  arrows, 
which  were  pointed  with  iron  :  their  leader  was  Phar- 
nazathres,  son  of  Artabates.  The  Arii  had  bows  hke 
the  Medes,  but  were  in  other  respects  equipped  like 
the  Bactrians,  and  were  under  the  command  ot  bi- 
samnes  son  ofHydarnes.  c<     j- 

LXVI  The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  bogdians, 
Gandarians,  and  the  Dadicee,  had  the  same  armour 
as  the  Bactrians.  The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians 
were  led  by  Artabanus,  son  of  Pharnaces ;  Azanes, 
son  of  Artajus,  commanded  the  Sogdians;  as  did 
Artyphius,  son  of  Artabanus,  the  Gandarians  and 

LXvil.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made  of  skins: 
they  had  the  armour  of  their  country,  bows  made  of 
reeds,  and  cimeters.  Ariomardus,  the  brother  of  Arty- 
phius, conducted  them.  The  Sarangas  had  bcautitul 
habits  of  different  and  splendid  colours  :  they  had  bus- 
kins reaching  to  their  knees,  bows  and  javelins  like 
the  Medes,  and  Pherendates,  the  son  of  Mcgabazus, 
commanded  them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  vests  made 
of  skins,  bows  and  daggers  after  the  manner  of  then- 
country,  and  Arlyntes  sou  of  Ilhamatrtis  was  their 

leader.  ,  „     . 

LXVIII.  The  Utii,  Myci,  and  Pancann,werc  arm- 
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ed  like  the  PacLyes.  The  Ulii  aud  Myci  had  for  tlieir 
commander  Arsamenes,  son  of  Darius  :  Siromelns 
the  son  of  CEobazus,  conducted  the  Paricami. 

LXIX.  The  Arabians  wore  large  folding  vests, 
which  they  call  zirse  :  their  bows  were  long,  flexible, 
and  crooked.  The  Ethiopians  were  clad  in  skins  of 
panthers  and  lions  :  their  bows  were  of  pahn,  and  not 
less  than  four  cubits  long.  Their  arrows  were  short 
and  made  of  reeds  ;  instead  of  iron  they  were  pomted 
with  a  stone  which  they  use  to  cut  their  seals.  They 
had  also  spears  armed  with  tlie  horns  of  goats,  shaped 
like  the  iron  of  a  lance ;  and  besides  these,  knotty 
clubs.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  people,  when  they 
advance  to  combat,  to  daub  one  half  of  their  body 
with  gypsum,  the  other  with  vermilion.  Arsanes  son 
of  Darius  by  Artystone  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  Arabians  and  the  Ethiopians  who  came 
from  beyond  Egypt.  Of  aU  his  wives,  Darius  loved 
Artystone  the  most,  and  he  constructed  a  golden  sta- 
tue in  her  honour. 

LXX.  Those  Etliiopians  who  came  from  the  more 
eastern  part  of  their  country  (for  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct bodies  in  this  expedition)  served  with  the  In- 
dians. These  differed  from  the  former  in  nothing  but 
their  lang-iage  and  their  hair.  The  Oriental  Ethi- 
opians have  their  hair  straight,  those  of  Africa  have 
their  hair  more  crisp  and  curling  than  any  other  men. 
The  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  resembled  that 
of  tlie  Indians,  but  on  their  heads  they  wore  the  skins 
of  horses'  heads,  on  which  the  manes  and  the  ears- 
were  left.  The  manes  served  as  the  plumes,  and  the 
ears  remained  stiff  and  erect.  Instead  of  shields  they 
held  out  before  them  the  skins  of  cranes. 

LXXI.  The  Libyans  were  dressed  in  skms,  and 
had  the  points  of  tlieir  spears  hardened  in  the  fire. 
They  wore  conducted  by  Massages,  son  of  Oarizus. 

LXXII.  The  Paphlagonians  wore  helmets  made  of 
net- work  ;  they  had  sniall  spears  and  bucklers,  besides 
iavelms  and  daggers.  Agreeably  to  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  they  had  buskins  which  reached  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Mary- 
undeni,  and  Syrians,  were  habited  like  the  Paphlago- 
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nians.  These  Syrians  arc  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocians.  Tlio  o;eneral  of  the  Paplilagonians  and 
Matieni  was  Dolus,  son  of  Megasidras.  The  Mary- 
andeni,  Ligycs,  and  Syrians,  were  led  by  Bryas,  sou 
of  Darius  and  Artystone. 

LXXIII.  Tlie  armour  of  the  Phrygians  differed  ve- 
ry little  from  that  of  the  Paplilagonians.  According 
to  the  Macedonians,  the  Phrygians,  as  long  as  they 
were  their  neighbours,  and  lived  in  Europe,  were  call- 
ed Bryges ;  on  passing  over  into  Asia  they  took  the 
name  of  Phrygians.  The  Armenians  are  a  colony 
of  the  Phrygians,  and  were  armed  like  them.  Artoch- 
raes,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  com- 
manded both  nations. 

LXXIV.  The  Lydians  were  equipped  very  like  the 
Greeks.  They  were  once  called  Mconians  ;  but  they 
changed  their  ancient  name,  and  took  that  of  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys.  The  Nysians  wore  the  helmets  of 
their  country,  had  small  shields,  and  javelins  hard- 
ened in  the  fire.  They  are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians, 
and  named  Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus.  These 
two  nations  were  conducted  by  Artaphcrnes,  son 
of  that  Artaphernes  who  in  conjunction  with  Datis 
had  invaded  Marathon. 

■  LXXV.  The  Thracians  wore  on  their  heads  skins 
of  foxes ;  the  other  part  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a 
tunic,  below  which  was  a  large  and  folding  robe  of 
various  colours  :  they  had  also  buskins  made  of  the 
skins  of  fawns,  and  were  armed  with  javelins,  small 
bucklers,  and  daggers.  They  were,  as  themselves  re- 
late, formerly  called  Strymonians,  from  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon  ;  but  passing  over  into 
Asia,  were  named  Bithynians.  They  say  they  were 
expelled  their  country  by  the  Teucrians  and  the 
Mysians. 

LXXVI.  Bassaces,  son  of  Artabanus,  commanded 
the  Thracians  of  Asia;  these  used  short  bucklers 
made  of  hides,  and  each  of  them  carried  two  Lycian 
spears  :  they  had  also  helmets  of  brass,  on  the  summit 
of  which  were  the  ears  and  horns  of  an  ox,  made  also 
ofbrasa,  together  wiih  a  crest.  On  their  legs  they  had 
u  2 
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purple  buskins.  This  people  have  among  them  an  ora- 
cle of  Mars.  . 

LXXVII.  The  Cabalian  Meomans,  who  are  also 
called  Lasonians,  were  habited  like  the  Cilicians, 
whom  I  shall  describe  in  their  proper  order.  The 
Milvffi  carried  short  spears,  their  vests  confined  with 
clasps ;  some  of  them  had  Lycian  bows,  and  they 
wore  helmets  of  leather.  Of  all  these,  Badres,  son  ot 
Hystanes,  was  commander.  The  Moschi  had  hel- 
mets of  wood,  small  bucklers,  and  short  spears  with 
long  iron  points. 

LXXVIII  The  Tibareni,  Macrones,  and  Mosy- 
noeci,  were  in  all  respects  habited  like  the  Moschi. 
Ariomardus,  son  of  Darius  and  of  Parmys  daughter  ot 
Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  Moschi  and 
the  Tibareni.  Artayctes,  son  of  Chorasmes,  who  v/as 
governor  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  conducted  the 
Macrones  and  MosyncEci. 

LXXIX.  The  Mares,  after  the  fashion  of  their  coun- 
try had  net-work  casques,  small  leather  bucklers,  and 
spears  The  Colchians  had  helmets  of  wood,  small 
bucklers  made  of  the  hard  hides  of  oxen,  short  spears, 
and  swords.  Pharandates,  son  ofTeaspes,  command- 
ed the  Mares  and  the  Colchians.  The  AUarodu  and 
Saspines  were  dressed  like  the  Colchians,  and  led_ 
by  Masistius,  son  of  Siromitras.  ,      .  ,      ,      ^ 

'  LXXX.  The  people  who  came  from  the  islands  ot 
the  Red  Sea,  to  which  those  who  labour  under  the 
king's  displeasure  are  exiled,  were  habited  and  armed 
like  the  Medes  :  they  were  led  by  Mardontes,  son  of 
Bao-ceus,  who  two  years  afterwards  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  where  he  commanded. 

LXXXI.  These  were  the  nations  who  proceeded 
over  the  continent,  and  composed  the  infantry  of  the 
army  Their  leaders  who  marshalled  and  numbered 
them,'  I  have  already  specified :  they  appointed  also 
the  captains  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  who  again 
chose  the  centurions  and  leaders  of  ten.  The  dif- 
ferent forces  and  nations  had  also  other  officers,  but 
those  whom  I  have  named  were  the  principal  com- 
manders. 
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LXXXII.  The  generals  in  chief  of  all  the  iufantiy 
were  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas  ;  Trintatajchmes, 
son  of  Artabanus,  who  had  given  his  opinion  against 
the  Grecian  war;  and  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanes, 
which  last  two  were  sons  of  two  brothers  of  Darius, 
the  uncles  of  Xerxes.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
Masistes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  ;  Gergis,  son  ol 
Arinus  ;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus. 

LXXXIII.  These  were  the  commanders  of  all  the 
infantry,  except  of  the  ten  thousand  chosen  Persians, 
who  were  led  by  Hydarnes,  son  of  Hydarnes.  These 
were  called  the  immortal  band,  and  for  this  reason, 
if  anv  of  them  died  in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  his 
place  was  immediately  supplied.  They  were  thus  ne- 
ver more  nor  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Persians 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  not  only  in  mag- 
nificence but  valour.  Their  armour  I  have  before  de- 
scribed ;  they  were  also  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  adorned  them:  they  had  with  them 
carriao-es  for  their  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  at- 
tendants splendidly  provided.  They  had  also  camels 
and  beasts  of  burden  to  carry  their  provisions,  besides 
those  for  the  common  occasions  of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  All  the  above  nations  are  capable  oi 
serving  on  horseback ;  but  on  this  expedition  those 
only  constituted  the  cavalry,  which  I  shall  enumerate. 
The  Persian  horse,  except  a  small  number,  whose 
casques  were  ornamented  with  brass  and  iron,  were 
habited  like  the  infantry.  .. 

LXXXV.  There  appeared  of  the  Sagartn  a  body 
of  eight  tliousand  horse.  These  people  lead  a  pastoral 
life,  were  originally  of  Persian  descent,  and  use  the 
Persian  language  :  their  dress  is  something  betwixt 
the  Persian  and  the  Pactyan  ;  they  have  no  ofiensive 
weapons,  either  of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  daggers; 
their  principal  dependence  in  action  is  upon  cords 
made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this  man- 
ner :  when  they  engage  an  enemy  they  throw  out 
these  cords,  having  a  noose  at  the  extremity  ;  if  they 
entangle  in  them  either  horse  or  man,  they  without 
difficulty  put  them  to  death,— These  forces  wore  em- 
bodied with  the  Persians. 
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LXXXVI.  The  cavalry  of  the  Mcdcs,  and  also  of 
the  Cissians,  are  accoutred  like  their  infantry.  The 
Indian  horse  likewise  were  armed  like  their  loot;  but 
besides  led  liorses  they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn  by 
horses  and  wild  asses.  The  armour  of  the  Bactnan 
and  Caspian  horse  and  foot  were  alike.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Africans,  only  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  last  all  fought  from  chariots.  The 
Paricanian  horse  were  also  equipped  like  their  loot, 
as  were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom  had  camels,  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  horse  in  swiftness. 

LXXXVII.  These  were  the  cavalry,  who  tormea 
a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  exclusive  of  camels  and 
chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in  regular  order,  and 
the  Arabians  were  disposed  in  the  rear,  that  the 
horses  might  not  be  terrified,  as  a  horse  camiot  en- 
dure a  camel.  ,  „.  ,  ^u 

LXXXVIII.  Harmamithres  and  Tithseus,  the  sons 
of  Datis,  commanded  the  cavalry;  they  had  shared 
this  command  with  Phamuches,  but  he  had  been  lelt 
at  Sardis  indisposed.  As  the  troops  were  marching 
from  Sardis  he  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident:  a 
dog  ran  under  the  feet  of  his  horse,  which  being  ter- 
rified reared  up  and  threw  his  rider.  Pliarnuches  was 
in  consequence  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which 
finally  terminated  in  a  consumption.  His  servants,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  their  master,  led  the 
horse  to  the  place  where  the  accident  happened,  and 
there  cut  off  his  legs  at  the  knees.  Thus  was  1  har- 
nuches  dqn-ived  of  his  command. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  the  triremes  was  twelve 
himdred  and  seven;  of  these  the  Phoenicians,  m  con- 
iunction  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  furmshed 
three  hundred.  They  who  served  on  board  them  had 
on  their  heads  helmets  nearly  resembling  those  ot  the 
Greeks ;  they  had  breast-plates  made  ot  linen,  buck- 
lers without  bosses,  and  javeUns.  This  people,  by 
their  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  ot  the 
Red  Sea,  but  migrated  from  thence  to  the  marilime 
parts  of  Syria ;  all  which  district,  as  far  as  Egypt, 
is  denominated  Palestine.  The  Egyptians  furnish- 
cd  two  hundred  vessels :  they  wore  on  their  head.? 
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casques  made  of  net-work ;  their  shields  were  of  a 
convex  form,  having  large  bosses ;  their  spears  were 
calculated  for  sea-service,  and  they  had  huge  battle- 
axes.  Their  forces  in  general  had  breast-plates,  and 
large  swords. 

XC  The  people  of  Cyprus  supplied  fifty  vessels : 
as  to  their  armour,  their  princes  wore  mitres  on  their 
heads ;  the  troops  wore  tunics,  but  were  in  other  re- 
spects habited  like  the  Greeks.  The  Cyprians,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  are  variously  composed 
of  the  people  of  Salamis  and  Athens;  some  also  came 
from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,  others  from  Phce- 
nicia,  and  others  from  Ethiopia. 

XCI.  From  Ciiicia  came  one  hundred  ships.  This 
people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  peculiar  to  tlieir  country, 
and  a  small  buckler  made  of  the  untanned  hide  of  an 
ox ;  they  had  also  tunies  of  wool :  each  of  them  had 
two  spears,  and  a  sword  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt. 
Formerly  they  were  called  Hypachasans :  they  were 
named  Cilicians  from  Cilex  the  Phojnician,  the  son 
of  Agenor.  The  Pamphylians  brought  thirty  ships, 
and  were  accoutred  hke  the  Greeks :  they  are  de- 
scended from  those  who  after  the  destruction  of  Troy 
Avere  dispersed  under  Amphilocus  and  Calchas. 

XCII.  Fifty  ships  were  furnished  by  the  Lycians, 
who  were  defended  with  breast-plates  and  a  kind  of 
busldn:  besides  their  spears,  they  had  bows  made  of 
cornel  wood ;  their  arrows  were  of  reeds,  but  not  fea- 
thered. From  their  shoulders  the  skin  of  a  goat  was 
suspended,  and  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  with 
a  plume  of  feathers :  they  had  also  axes  and  daggers. 
They  are  descended  from  the  Cretans,  and  were  once 
called  Termilffi;  afterwards  they  took  the  name  of  Ly- 
cians, from  Lycus  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Pandion. 

XCIII.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  came  in  thirty  vessels : 
these  being  originally  from  Peloponnese,  were  pro- 
vided with  Grecian  arms.  The  Carians  had  seventy 
ships,  and  were  equipped  in  every  respect  like  the 
Greeks,  with  the  addition  of  axes  and  daggers.  We 
have  in  a  former  place  made  mention  of  the  name, 
by  which  tliey  were  originally  known. 

XCIV.  The  lonians,  armed  like  the  Greeks,  ap- 
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peared  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships.  According 
to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people,  when  they  inha- 
bited that  part  of  the  Pcloponnese  called  Achaia, 
before  the  arrival  of  Danaus  and  Xuthus,  were  called 
the  Pelasgian  iEgialians.  They  were  afterwards  nam- 
ed lonians,  from  Ion  son  of  Xuthus. 

XCV.  The  islanders,  in  Grecian  armour,  were  in 
seventeen  vessels.  These,  once  Pelasgian,  were  ulti- 
mately termed  Ionian,  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  founded  by  the  Athenians.  The 
.Eoliaus  brought  sixty  ships,  and  were  armed  m  the 
Grecian  manner:  these  also,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
were  once  Pelasgi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  HeUespont, 
those  of  Abydos  excepted,  in  conjunction  with  the 
people  of  Pontus,  furnished  one  hundred  vessels: 
those  of  \bydos,  by  the  command  of  the  kmg,  re- 
mained to  defend  the  bridges.  The  Hellespontians, 
being  a  mixed  colony  of  lonians  and  Dorians,  were 
armed  like  the  Greeks.  ,  ,    ,         . 

XCVI    In  each  of  these  vessels  weie  detachments 
of  Mode's,  Persians,  and  Sacas.     The  best  mariners 
were  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  people  ot  PhcEmcia, 
"  the  Sidonians.     The  sea  and  land  forces  of  all  these 
nations,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  their 
own  officers.   The  mention  of  their  particular  names, 
as  it  is  not  essential  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  omit.     It 
would  indeed  prove  an  uninteresting  labour,  as  every 
city  had  its  own  commander,  who  without  any  great 
distinction  or  authority,  merely  helped  to  swell  the 
mass  of  the  army.  Those  who  had  the  prmcipal  con- 
duct of  the  war,  I  have  already  enumerated,  as  wc  1 
as  the  Persian  officers  to  whom  the  command  ot  each 
nation  was  assigned.  .  ^    «,,  r 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the  sea  torces 
were,  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius,  Prexaspes,  son  of 
Aspathines,  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Megabates  toge- 
ther with  Achcemenes,  another  son  of  Darius:  ot  these, 
Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius,  by  a  daughter  of  Gobryas, 
bad  the  conduct  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleets.  iUe 
Egyptians  were  commanded  by  Acha;mcnes,  brottier 
of  Xerxes,  both  on  the  lather  and  mother's  side,  ihc 
two  other  generals  conducted  the  rest  of  the  lloct  to 
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the  amount  of  three  thousand  vespels,  which  were 
composed  of  vessels  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  of  Cer- 
curi,  and  of  long  transports  for  the  cavalry. 

XCVIII.  After  the  generals,  the  more  distinguished 
officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  Sidonian  Tetramnestus, 
son  of  Anysus ;  Martes  of  Tyre,  son  of  Siromus ;  Ner- 
balus  the  Arabian,  son  of  Agbalus ;  the  Cilician  Syen- 
nesis,  son  of  Oromedon ;  and  Cyberniscus,  the  son  of 
Sicas.  To  these  may  be  added  Gortcs,  son  of  Chersis, 
and  Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras,  both  of  them  Cy- 
prians, with  the  three  Carian  leaders,  Histiaeus,  son 
of  Tymnis,  Pigres,  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithy- 
mus,  son  of  Candaules.  . 

XCIX.  The  other  leaders  I  forbear  to  specity,  it 
not  appearing  necessary ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
speak,  and  v.-ith  admiration,  of  Artemisia,  who,  though 
a  female,  served  in  this  Grecian  expedition.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  enjoyed  the  supreme  au- 
thority, for  her  son  was  not  yet  grown  up,  and  her 
great  spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  alone  induced  her  to 
exert  herself  on  this  occasion.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Lyo-damis,  by  her  father's  side  of  Hahcarnassus, 
by  her  mother  of  Cretan  descent.  She  had  the  con- 
duct of  those  of  Hahcarnassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and 
Calydnc.  She  furnished  five  ships,  which  next  to 
those  of  the  Sidonians,  were  the  best  in  the  fleet.  She 
was  also  distinguished  among  all  the  allies  for  the  sa- 
lutary counsels  which  she  gave  the  king.  The  people 
I  have  recited  as  subject  to  Artemisia,  were  I  believe 
all  of  them  Dorians.  The  Halicarnassians  were  origi- 
nally of  TroDzene,  the  rest  of  Epidaurus.— Such  were 
the  maritime  forces. 

C.  Xerxes  having  ranged  and  numbered  his  arma- 
ment, was  desirous  to  take  a  survey  of  them  all. 
Mounted  in  his  car,  he  examined  each  nation  in  their 
turn.  To  all  of  them  ho  proposed  certain  questions, 
the  replies  to  which  were  noted  down  by  his  secreta- 
ries. In  this  manner  he  proceeded  from  first  to  ast 
through  all  the  ranks,  both  of  horse  and  foot.  When 
this  was  done,  the  fleet  also  was  pushed  off  from  land, 
whilst  the  monarch,  exchanging  his  chariot  for  a  bi- 
donian  vessel,  on  tlic  deck  of  which  he  pat  beneath  a 
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golden  canopy,  passed  slowly  the  heads  of  the  ships, 
proposing  in  like  manner  questions  to  each,  and  noting 
"down  the  answers.  The  commanders  had  severally 
moored  their  vessels  at  about  four  plethra  from  shore, 
in  one  uniform  line,  with  their  sterns  out  to  sea,  and 
their  crews  under  arms,  as  if  prepared  for  battle. 
Xerxes  viewed  them,  passing  betwixt  their  prows  and 
the  shore. 

CI.  When  he  had  finished  his  survey,  he  went  on 
shore;  and  sending  for  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition  against 
Greece,  he  thus  addressed  him:  "From  you,  Dema- 
ratus, who  are  a  Greek,  and,  as  I  understand  from 
yourself  and  others,  of  no  mean  or  contemptible  city, 
I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information:  do  you  think 
that  the  Greeks  will  presume  to  make  any  resistance 
against  me?  For  my  own  part,  not  to  mention  their 
want  of  unanimity,  I  cannot  think  that  all  the  Greeks, 
joined  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  would  be 
able  to  withstand  my  power:  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject?"  "Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  in  reply, 
"shall  I  say  what  is  true,  or  only  what  is  agi-eeable?" 
Xerxes  commanded  him  to  speak  the  truth,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  ever. 

CII.  "  Since,"  answered  Demaratus,  "  you  com- 
mand me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  de- 
liver myself  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  hereafter, 
speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  convicted  of  falsehood. 
Greece  has  ever  been  the  child  of  poverty  ;  for  its 
virtue  it  is  indebted  to  the  severe  wisdom  and  disci- 
pline by  which  it  has  tempered  its  poverty,  and  repel- 
led its  oppressors.  To  this  praise  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
are  entitled ;  but  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians  only.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  your 
propositions,  which  threaten  Greece  with  servitude, 
will  be  rejected ;  and  if  all  the  other  Greeks  side  with 
you  against  them,  the  Lacedxmonians  will  engage  you 
in  battle.  Make  no  inquiries  as  to  their  number,  for 
if  they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men,  or  even  fewer, 
they  will  fight  you." 

cm.  "  What,  Demaratus,"  answered  Xerxes,  smil- 
ing, "  think  you  that  a  thousand  men  will  engage  so 
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vast  a  host?  Tell  me,  you  who,  as  you  say,  have 
Deen  their  prince,  would  you  now  willingly  engage 
with  ten  opponents  ?  If  your  countrymen  be  what  you 
describe  them,  according  to  your  own  prmciples  you, 
who  are  their  prince,  should  be  equal  to  two  of  them. 
If  therefore,  one  of  them  be  able  to  contend  with  ten 
of  my  soldiers,  you  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
contend  with  twenty  :  such  ought  to  be  the  test  of 
your  assertions.  But  if  your  countrymen  really  re- 
semble in  form  and  size  you,  and  such  other  Greeks 
as  appear  in  my  presence,  it  should  seem  that  what 
you  say  is  dictated  by  pride  and  insolence ;  for  how 
can  it  be  shown  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand, 
or  even  fifty  thousand  men,  all  equally  free,  and  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  an  individual,  could  oppose  so 
great  an  army?  Granting  them  to  have  five  thousand 
men,  we  have  still  a  majority  of  a  thousand  to  one  ; 
thev  who  like  us  are  under  the  command  ot  one 
person,  from  the  fear  of  their  leader,  and  under 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  lash,  are  animat- 
ed with  a  spirit  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  are 
made  to  attack  a  number  greater  than  their  own  ;  but 
they  who  are  urged  by  no  constraint  will  not  do  this 
If  these  Greeks  were  even  equal  to  us  in  number,  1 
cannot  think  they  would  dare  to  encounter  Persians. 
The  virtue  to  which  you  allude,  is  to  be  found  among 
ourselves,  though  the  examples  are  certamly  not  nu- 
merous;  there  are  of  ray  Persian  guards  men  who  will 
singly  contend  with  three  Greeks.  The  preposterous 
language  which  you  use  can  only,  therefore,  proceed 
from  your  ignorance."  ,      ^    ^  „      .         a 

CIV  "I  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first,"  returned 
Demaratus,"  that  by  speaking  truth  I  should  offend 
you.  I  was  induced  to  give  you  this  representation 
of  the  Spartans,  from  your  urging  me  to  speak  with- 
out reserve.  You  may  judge,  sir,  what  my  attach- 
ment must  be  to  those  who,  not  content  with  depriving 
me  of  my  paternal  dignities,  drove  me  ignominiously 
into  exile.  Your  father  received,  protected,  and  sup- 
ported me :  no  prudent  man  will  treat  with  ingrati- 
tude the  kindness  of  his  benefactor.  I  will  never  pre- 
sume  to  engage  in  fight  with  ten  men,  nor  even  witn 

VOL.  Ill, — I 
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two,  nor  indeed  willingly  with  one  ;  but  if  nccospity 
demanded,  or  danger  provoked  me,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  fight  with  any  one  of  those,  who  is  said  to  be 
a  match  for  three   Greeks.      The  Laeeda^moniUns 
when  they  engage  in  single  combat,  are  certainly  not 
inferior  to   other  men,  but  in  a  body  they  are  not 
lo    be    equalled.      Although  free,  they    are   not   so 
without  some  reserve;  the  law  is  their  superior  of 
which    they  stand  in  greater   awe  than  your  sub- 
Tects  doof  you:  they  are  obedient  to  what  it  com- 
iiands    and   it  commands   them  always  not  to  fly 
from  the  field  of  battle,  whatever  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  their  adversaries.     It  is  their  duty  to  preserve 
their  ranks,  to  conquer  or  to  die.     If  what  I  say 
seem  to  yoli  absurd,  I  am  willing  in  future  to  be  si- 
lent.    I  iiave  spoken  what  I  think,  because  the  king 
commanded  me,  to  whom  may  all  he  desires  be  ac- 
complished."^^ smiled  at  these  words  of  Demaratus, 
whom'  he  dismissed  without  anger  civilly  from  his 
presence.     After  the  above  conference,  he  removed 
from  Doriscus  the  governor  who  had  beeii  placed  there 
hv  Dariu<^,  and  promoted  in  his  room  Mascamis,  son 
of  Segadostl.  He  then  passed  through  Thrace  with 
his  army  towards  Greece.  ^    p   n  ^i, 

CVI  To  this  Mascamis,  as  to  the  bravest  of  all  the 
Governors  appointed  either  by  himself  or  by  Danu*, 
Xerxes  sent  presents  every  year,  and  Artaxerxes,  sou 
of  Xerxes,  continued  to  do  the  same  to  his  clescend- 
ants.  Before  this  expedition  against  Greece,  there  had 
constantly  been  governors  both  m  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont,  all  of  whom,  except  Mascainis,  the  Gieeks 
afterwards  expelled :  he  alone  retained  Donscus  in  his 
subjection,  in  defiance  of  the  many  and  repeated  exer- 
tions made  to  remove  him.  It  was  m  remembrance  of 
these  services,  that  he  and  all  his  descendants  received 
presents  from  the  kings  of  Persia. 

CVII  The  only  one  of  all  those  expelled  by  tbe 
Greeks,"  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of  Xerxes,  was- 
Boffes,the  governor  of  Eion;  he  always  mentioned 
S  man  in  terms  of  esteem,  and  all  his  descendants 
wTrelonourably  regarded  in  Persia.     Boges  was  not 
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undeserving  ...great  ^^^^  ::!Z^^^^ 

sieged  by  the  AUieiuans,  under  the  c 

son  of  Miltiades,he  migh  ,  if  he  imrt  „    ^^1^^^^^^^ 

have  retired  into  Asia  ;  ^\\^^  ^'^„\^;" ^'p.,  chcifsions  that 
himself  to  the  last  extremity,  tromappr  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Ihc  king  might  -cnbe  his  conduet  to  ea.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^. 

provisions  were  left,  ^  «  ^a^f  ^f  ^\|  ifis  concubines, 
Ujhethcnslowluschidiei^ln^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.e:  he 
and  all  his  family,  and  |^^^;; J  ^^'f  ,  J  i^cc  from  the 
next  cast  all  the  gold  ^^^  silver  ottnp  .^^^^ 

extolled  by  the  Persians.  j.  Doriscus  to 

CVm.  Xei-cs,  in  his  progress   troi^       ^^^^^^ 

Greece,  compelled  all  ^)^f  P^^f.^et  of  country,  as  far 
came  to  join  his  army     AH  thtr-j^^      ^^^^ 

as  Thessaly,  as  \, ^^^?  ^^'t  bv  Megabyzus,  and  fi- 
inade  tributary  to  the  king,  fir s^ by  .  J^^^^  ^^^^^ 
nally  by  Mardonms.  Leaving  L> on  ,  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^_ 
beyond'the  Saniothracnan Jor^^^  contiguous  to  this 
wards  the  west,  is  called  M^saniDn  ^  s^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

;Tr;S:rG"S,'„trnti,  ana  p,.P»., 

belonged  to  the  Cicomans  ^^^hausted  bed  of 

CIX.  Xerxes  having  passed  tne  ^^^^  ^^^^. 

the  Lissus,  continued  his  march      y  ^^     ^^^^^ 

cities  of  Maronea,  Dicja    and  Ab         ,       ^^  ^^^ 
along  the   fol^o^^l"gJ;'^,^Jt  Maronca  and  Stryma,thc 
towns  :  thelsmaris  betNVi^^^^^^^  .^  ^^.a 

Bistonisintheneighbourhood^o  Compsatus. 

by  the  two  streams  of  ^f    l^auus  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

Near  Abdera  is  "«  ^^^^e  of  imporUn  .^^^  ^^^^ 

passed  near  the  Nes^,"^' ^^'^^^  thZgh  the  more  mid- 
Uan.     He  proceeded  onward  thr^.^^^^^^  ^^ 

land  cities,  in  one  of  which  is  a  remarkably 

stadia  in  eircumference,  full  of  h^h,  ^^^  ^^^^ 

salt:  the  waters  of  th  s  proveci  oi  y  pj.iirus. 

beasts  of  burden      The  name  of  th-  c^ty  ^^^^^^ 

These  Grecian  and  maritime  cities  wcit  lo 
Xerxes  as  he  passed  them. 
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CX  The  nations  of  Thrace,  through  which  he 
marched,  are  these:  the  P^ti,  Ciconians,  Bistones, 
Sapaei,  Dersai,  Edonians,  and  the  Satrse.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  maritime  towns  followed  by  sea ;  those 
inland,  which  I  have  already  specified,  were,  except 
the  Satrffi,  compelled  to  accompany  the  army  by  land. 

CXI  The  Satrae,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  were  sub- 
dued •  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thracians,  have  contmued 
to  my  memory,  an  independent  nation.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  valour.  They  inhabit  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  but  aboundmg  in  all  kmds  ot 
trees  •  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills, 
they  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus.  The  interpreters  ot 
these  divine  oracles  are  the  Bessi :  a  priestess  makes 
the  responses,  as  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  same  ambi- 

^"^CXII.  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and  passed  by 
two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Phagra,  the  other  Per- 
ffamos;  to  his  right  he  left  the  mountain^Pangajus, 
which  is  of  great  extent  and  height,  and  has  mines 
both  of  gold  and  silver  ;  these  are  worked  by  the  Pie- 
rians  and  Odomanti,  and  particularly  by  the  Satrffi. 

CXIII.  Beyond  Pangaus,  to  the  north,  are  the 
Pseonians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Peoples.  Xerxes 
passed  all  these,  keeping  a  westward  direction,  till  he 
came  to  the  river  Strymon,  and  the  city  of  Eion  :  Bo- 
ffes,  the  governor  of  this  last  place,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  was  then  living.  The  country  round 
Pan<^ieus  is  called  Phillls  ;  it  extends  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  Angitis,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Stry- 
mon; to  the  south  it  continues  till  it  meets  the  btry- 
mon.  To  this  river  the  magi  offered  a  sacriface  ot 
white  horses. 

CXIV.  After  performing  these  and  many  other  re- 
ligious rites  to  the  Strymon,  they  proceeded  through 
the  Edonlan  district  of  the  Nine  Ways,  to  where  they 
found  bridges  thrown  over  the  Strymon :  when  they 
heard  that  this  place  was  named  the  Nme  Ways,  they 
buried  there  alive  nine  youths  and  as  many  virgnis, 
natives  of  the  country.  This  custom  of  burymg-  alive 
is  common  in  Persia  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  tliat 
Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  when  she  was  ot  an  ad- 
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vanced  age,  commanded  fourteen  Persian  children  of 
illustrious  birth  to  bo  interred  alive  in  honour  of  that 
deity,  who,  as  they  suppose,  exists  under  the  earth. 

CXV.  Marching  still  forward,  they  left  on  the 
shore,  to  the  west,  a  Grecian  city  called  Argilus  ;  this, 
as  well  as  the  country  beyond  it,  is  called  Bisaltia: 
leaving  then  to  the  left  the  gulph,  which  is  near  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  they  crossed  the  plain  called  Si- 
leuni,  and  passing  the  Greek  city  of  Stagirus,  came  to 
Acanthus.  The  people  of  all  these  places,  of  mount 
Pangjeus,  together  with  those  whom  we  have  enumer- 
ated^ they  carried  along  with  them:  they  who  dwelt 
on  the  coast  went  by  sea  ;  they  who  lived  distant  from 
the  sea,  went  by  land.  The  line  of  country  through 
which  Xerxes  led  his  army,  is  to  the  present  day  held 
in  such  extreme  veneration  by  the  Thracians,  that  they 
never  disturb  or  cultivate  it. 

CXVI.  On  his  arrival  at  Acanthus,  the  Persian 
monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  the 
people,  and  presented  each  with  a  Median  vest :  he 
was  prompted  to  this  conduct  by  the  particular  zeal 
which  they  discovered  towards  the  war,  and  from 
tlieir  having  completed  the  work  of  the  canal. 

CXVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  still  continued  at  Acanthus, 
Artachxes,  who  had  superintended  the  works  of  the 
canals,  died ;  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  AchJemenidse, 
in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the 
Persians ;  ho  wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  royal 
cubits,  and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  strength 
of  voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  at  his  loss, 
and  buried  him  with  great  magnificence,  the  whole 
army  being  employed  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  Acanthians,  in  compliance  with  an 
oracle,  invoke  him  by  name,  and  pay  him  the  honours 
of  a  hero.  Xerxes  always  considered  the  death  of  Ar- 
tacliEees  as  a  great  calamity. 

CXVIII.  Those  Greeks  who  entertained  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  provided  a  banquet  for  the  king,  were 
reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
their  country.  On  account  of  their  cities,  distributed 
along  the  continent,  the  Thracians  also  feasted  Xerxes 
and  his  forces:  Antipater,the  eon  of  Orgis,  a  man  of 
I  2 
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preat  reputation,  was  selected  by  his  countrymen  to 
Ede  on  the  occasion ;  by  hi_s  account  it  appeared 
that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver  were  expended  for 
this  purpose.  ^^^^  ^^  devolved  upon  the  other 

cities   as"  appeared  by  the  accounts  delivered  m  by  the 
Ser^nl  magistrates.     As  a  long  previous  notice  was 
given   preparations  were  made  with  suitable  industry 
Sid   niao-nificence.      As  soon  as  the  royal  will  was 
made  known  by  the  heralds,  the  mhabitants  of  the 
Sve?al  cuTes  divided  the  com  which  they  possessed 
and  employed  many  months  in  reducmg  it  to  meal 
and  flour.     Some   there  were,  who   purchased    a    a 
2?eat  price  the  finest  cattle  they  could  procure,  for  the 
furpoL  of   fattening  them:    others    with   the   same 
View  of  entertaining  the  army,  provided  birds  both  of 
Ihelnd  and  the  water,  which  they  preserved  in  cages 
and  in  ponds.     Many  employed  themselves  m  making 
cups  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  with  other  utensils 
of  Ae  table :  these  last-mentioned  articles  were  inten- 
5ed  only  for  the  king  himself,  and  his  more  immediate 
attendants;  with  respect  to  the  army  in  general,  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  provision. 
Sn  the  a^pproach  of  the  main  body,  a  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence  of  the 
monarch ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  in  the  open 
Sr      From  the  commencement  of  the  feast  to  its  con^ 
c  usion,  the  fatigue  of  those  who  provided  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expressed."  The  guests,  after  satisfymg  their  ap- 
witP  nassed  the  ni^ht  on  the  place  ;  the  next  morn- 
LTafter      ing-P°the  pavilion,  and  plundering  its 
con'tents,  they  departed,  without  leaving  any  thing  be- 

^'cXx!'upon  this  occasion  the  witty  remark  of  Me- 
ffacreon  of  Abdera,  has  been  handed  down  to  poste- 
Sy  He  advised  the  Abderites  of  both  sexes  to  go  m 
procession  to  their  temples,  and  there,  m  the  attitude 
Sf  supplicants,  entreat  the  gods  to  contmue  in  foture 
to  avert  from  them  the  half  of  their  calamities  With 
respect  to  the  past,  he  thought  their  gra  itude  was 
due  to  heaven,  because  Xerxes  did  not  take  two  re- 
pasts in  a  day.     If  the  Abderites,  he  observed,  had 
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been  required  to  furnisli  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  supper, 
they  must  either  have  prevented  the  visit  of  the  king 
by  flight,  or  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings. 

CXXI.  These  people,  severe  as  was  the  burden, 
fulfilled  what  had  been  enjoined  them.  From  Acan- 
thus, Xerxes  dismissed  the  commanders  of  his  fleet, 
requiring  them  to  wait  his  orders  at  Therma.  Therma 
is  situated  near  the  Thermean  gulph,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  He  had  been  taught  to  suppose  this  the 
most  convenient  road ;  by  the  command  of  Xerxes,  the 
army  had  marched  from  Doriscus  to  Acanthus,  in 
three  separate  bodies :  one  went  by  the  sea-coast, 
moving  with  the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius  and  Masistes ;  a  second  proceeded  through 
the  midst  of  the  continent,  under  the  conduct  of  Tri- 
tantoechmes  and  Gergis;  betwixt  these  went  the  third 
detachment,  with  whom  was  Xerxes  himself,  and  who 
were  led  by  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus. 

CXXII.  As  soon  as  the  royal  mandate  was  issued, 
the  navy  entered  the  canal  which  had  been  cut  at 
mount  Athos,  and  which  was  continued  to  the  gulph, 
contiguous  to  which  are  the  cities  of  Assa,  Pidorus, 
Singus,  and  Sarga.  Taking  on  board  a  supply  of 
troops  from  these  places,  the  fleet  advanced  towards 
the  Thermean  gulph,  and  doubling  the  Toronean 
promontory  of  Ampelos,  passed  by  the  following 
Grecian  towns,  from  which  also  they  took  reinforce- 
ments of  vessels  and  of  men — Torona,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  Mecyberna,  and  Olynthus.  All  the  above 
district  is  now  named  Sithonia. 

CXXIII.  From  the  promontory  of  Ampelos,  they 
proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Canastrean  cape,  the 
point  which,  of  all  the  district  of  Pallene,  projects 
farthest  into  the  sea ;  here  they  took  with  them  other 
supplies  of  men  and  ships,  from  Potidsea,  Aphytus, 
Neapolis,  -Slga,  Therambus,  Scione,  Menda,  and  Sana. 
These  cities  are  situated  in  the  region  now  called 
Pallene,  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Phlegra. 
Coasting  onward  to  the  region  appointed,  they  sup- 
plied themselves  with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pallene,  and  the  Thermean  gulph.     The 
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names  of  these,  situated  :n  what  ,s  now  called  tlio 
CWsean  region,  arc  Lipaxus,  Conibrea,  Lissae,  Gi- 
^  u  ,  Camfsa,  Smila  and  ^nca.  From  tins  last 
SSce  beyond  which  I  shall  forbear  to  specify  the 
Snes  of^citics,  the  fleet  went  in  a  straight  dn-eetiou 
Tthe  Thermean  gulph,  and  the  coast  ot  Mygdoma; 
it  ultLatelv  arrived  at  Therma,  tlie  place  appomted, 
\s  also  at  Sindus  and  Chalestra,  on  the  river  Axms, 
which  separates  Mygdonia  from  Botti«,is?  In  a  nar- 
row neck  of  this  region,  leading  to  the  sea,  are  fomid 
the  cities  of  IchncB  and  Pella. 

CXxTv  The  naval  forces  stationed  themselves 
near  the  river  Axium,  the  town  of  Therma,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  cities,  where  they  waited  for  the 
k  n'  Directing  his  march  this  way  Xerxes,  with  all 
i^forces,  left  Acanthus,  and  proceeded  over  the  con- 
tinent though  Peeonia  and  Crcstoma,  near  the  river 
ChiSor  which,  taking  its  rise  in  Crestoma,  flows 
tlirough  Mygdonia,  and  empties  itself  into  a  marsh 

^'CXXV.  t'thtrur'se  of  this  march  the  camels, 
wliich  carried  the  provisions,  were  attacked  by  lions: 
Sue  darLiess  of  Ihe  night  they  left  their  accustomed 
abode,  and  without  molesting  man  or  ^cast  e  1  upon 
the  camels  only.  That  the  lions  should  attack  the 
CW"  alone,  Limals  they  had  never  been  known 
before  to  devour,  or  even  by  mistake  to  have  seen  i^ 
a  fact  which  I  relate  with  surprise,  and  am  totally 

"""StxVl'Tlite  places  abound  with  lions  and  wild 

bulls  Uie  large  horns  of  which  are  carried  to  Greece. 

On  tiie  one  s^de  the  Nestus,  which  flows  through  Ab- 

dera  "nd  on  the  other  the  Achelous,  passing   hrough 

Acarnania,  are  the  Umits  beyond  which  no  lions  are 

found       n  the  intermediate  region  betwixt  these  two 

places  lions  are  P-duced :  but  no  one  has  ever  seen 

'  them  in  Europe,  beyond  the  Nestus  to  the  east,  or 

beyond  the  Achelous  to  the  west.  „,.  T,^Uprl 

CXXVII.  On  his  arrival  at  Therma,  Xerxes  halted 

wiVh  his  army,  which  occupied  the  who  e  of  bo  -     ^ 

from  Therma  and  Mygdonia,  as  far  as    he  "vei' ^^^f 

dias  and  Haliacinon,  which   forming   the   hnutb  ot 
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Bottioeis  and  Macedonia.,  meet  at  last  iu  tlie  same 
cliannel.  Here  tlie  Barbarians  encamped:  of  all  the 
rivers  I  have  enumerated,  the  Chidorus,  which  flows 
from  Crestonia,  was  the  only  one  which  did  not  af- 
ford sufficient  water  for  the  troops. 

CXXVIII.  Xerxes,  viewing  from  Therma,  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  Thessalian  mountains  of  an  extraordinary 
height,  betwixt  which  was  a  narrow  passage  where 
the  Peneus  poured  its  stream,  and  where  was  an  en- 
trance to  Thessaly,  he  was  desirous  of  sailing  to  the 
mouth  of  this  river.  For  the  way  he  had  determined 
to  march  as  the  safest  ^vas  through  the  high  country 
of  Macedonia,  by  the  Perrsebi,  and  the  town  of  Gon- 
nus.  He  instantly  however  set  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wish.  He  accordingly  went  on  board  a 
Sidonian  vessel,  for  on  such  occasions  he  always  pre- 
ferred the  ships  of  that  country ;  leaving  here  his  land 
forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  the  fleet  to  prepare 
to  set  sail.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  he 
observed  it  with  particular  admiration,  and  desired 
to  know  of  his  guides  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
turn  the  stream,  and  make  it  empty  itself  into  the 
sea  in  some  other  place. 

CXXIX.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a 
marsh,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains ; 
to  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa,  whose  bases  meet 
each  other ;  to  the  north  by  Olympus,  to  the  west  by 
Pindus,  to  the  south  by  Othrys.  The  space  betwixt 
these  is  Thessaly,  into  which  depressed  region  many 
rivers  pour  their  waters,  but  more  particularly  these 
five,  the  Peneus,  the  Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the 
Enipeus,  and  the  Pamisus :  all  these,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  which  surround  Thessaly  into  the  plain, 
are  till  then  distinguished  by  specific  names.  They 
afterwards  unite  in  one  narrow  channel,  and  are 
poured  into  the  sea.  After  their  union  they  take  the 
name  of  the  Peneus  only.  It  is  said,  that  formerly, 
bef .  fc  this  aperture  to  the  sea  existed,  all  these  rivers, 
and  also  the  lake  Baebeis,  had  not  as  now  any  speci- 
fic name,  but  that  tjieir  body  of  water  was  as  large, 
as  at  present,  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly  a  sea.  Tlie 
Thessalians  aflirm,  and  not  improbably,  that  the  val- 
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ley  llirougli  wliich  the  Peneus  flows,  was  Ihrnietl  by 
Neptune.  WJioevor  supposes  thut  Ncpluiic  causea 
earthquakes,  and  that  the  consequent  chasms  arc  the 
work  of  that  deity,  may  on  viewuig  this  spot  easily 
ascribe  it  to  his  power :  to  me,  the  separation  of  these 
mountains  appears  to  have  been  the  eliccl  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

CXXX.  Xerxes  inquiring  of  his  guides  whether 
the  Peneus  might  be  conducted  to  the  sea  by  any 
other  channel,  received  from  them,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country,  this  re- 
ply :  "  As  Thessaly,  O  king,  is  on  every  side  encir- 
cled by  mountains,  the  Peneus  can  have  no  other 
communication  with  the  sea."  "Tiie  Thessalians," 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  are  a  sagacious 
people.  They  have  been  careful  to  decline  a  contest 
for  many  reasons,  and  particularly  as  they  must  have 
discerned  that  their  country  would  afibrd  an  easy 
conquest  to  an  invader.  All  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  deluge  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  except  the 
mountainous  parts,  would  be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  thus  throw  back  its  w^aters  upon  the 
country."  This  observation  referred  to  the  sons  of 
Aleuas,  who  were  Thessalians,  and  the  first  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  king.  He  presumed  that  their 
conduct  declared  the  general  sentiments  of  the  nation 
in  his  favour.  After  surveying  the  place  he  returned 
to  Therma. 

CXXXI.  He  remained  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pieria,  during  which  interval  a  detachment 
of  the  third  of  his  army  was  employed  in  clearing  the 
Macedonian  mountain,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
troops  into  the  country  of  the  Perabi.  At  the  same 
time  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  require 
earth  and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  with 
and  some  without  it. 

CXXXII.  Among  those  who  sent  it,  were  -, the 
Thessalians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Enians,  the  Peraebi, 
the  Locri,  the  Magnetes,  the  Mclians,  the  Achseans 
of  Pthiotis,  the  Thebans,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
B(E0tia,  except  the  Thespians  and  Plateaus.  Against 
uU  these  nations  those  Greeks  who  determined  to  rc- 
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Kisl  Ihc  Barbarians  Pntered  into  a  polemn  vow  to  the 
(bllo\vin<T  effect — that  whatever  Greeks  submitted  to 
the  Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, should  on  any  favourable  change  of  their  affairs, 
forfeit  to  tlie  divinity  of  Delphi  a  tenth  part  of  their 
propcrl}'. 

CXXXIII.  Xerxes  sent  no  messengers  either  to 
Athens  or  to  Sparta,  for  when  Darius  had  before  sent 
to  these  places,  the  Athenians  threw  his  people  into 
their  pit  of  punishment,  the  Lacedfemonians  into 
wells,  telling  them  to  get  the  earth  and  water  thence, 
and  carry  it  to  their  king.  The  city  and  country  of 
the  Athenians  was  afterwards  laid  waste ;  but  that  they 
suffered  thus  in  consequence  of  their  treatment  of  the 
ambassadors,  is  more  than  I  will  assert,  indeed  I  can 
by  no  means  ascribe  it  to  tliat  cause. 

CXXXIV.  But  the  vengeance  of  Talthybius,  who 
liad  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon,  fell  upon  the  La- 
cedeemonians.  There  is  at  Sj'arta  a  temple  of  Talthy- 
bius, his  posterity  arc  called  Talthybiadaj,  and  are 
employed,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  on  all  foreign  em- 
bassies. A  long  time  after  the  incident  we  have  relat- 
ed, the  entrails  of  the  v"ictims  continued  at  Sparta  to 
!)ear  an  unfavourable  appearance,  till  the  people,  re- 
duced to  despondency,  called  a  general  assembly,  in 
wJiich  they  inquired  by  their  heralds,  if  any  Laccda-- 
monian  would  die  for  his  country.  Upon  this  Sperthiep, 
son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bulls,  sou  of  Nicolaus,  Spartans 
of  great  accomplishments  and  distinction,  ofl'ered  them- 
selves to  undergo  whatever  punishment  Xerxes  the 
son  of  Darius  should  think  proper  to  inllict  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors.  These  men 
tlierefore  the  Spartans  sent  to  the  INIedcs,  as  to  certain 
death. 

CXXXV.  The  magnanimity  of  these  two  men,  as 
as  well  as  the  words  which  they  uicd,  deserved  admi- 
ration. On  their  way  to  Susa  they  came  to  Ilydar- 
nes,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  governor  of  tlie  vanquisji- 
ed  places  in  Asia  near  the  =ea  :  he  entertained  them 
with  much  liberality  and  kindness,  and  addressed  them 
as  follows  :  "  Wliy,  O  Lacediemonians,  will  ynu  re- 
ject tlie  friendship  of  the  king  ?     From  mt,  and  from 
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my  condition,  you  may  learn  how  well  he  knows  to 
reward  merit.     He  already  thinks  highly  of  your  vir- 
tue, and  if  you  will  but  enter  into  his  service,  he  will 
doubtless  assign  to  each  of  you  some  government  in 
Greece."    "Hydarnes,"  they  replied,  "your  advice 
with  respect  to  us  is  inconsistent :  you  speak  from 
the  experience  of  your  own  but  with  an  entire  ig- 
norance   of   our   situation.       To    you   servitude    is 
familiar;    but   how    sweet    a    thing    liberty    is,   you 
have  never  known,  if  you  had,  you  yourself  would 
have  advised  us  to  make  all  possible  exertions  to  pre- 
serve it."  •     ,     ^ 
CXXXVI.    When  introduced,  on  their  arrival  at 
Susa,  to  the  royal  presence,  they  were  first  ordered  by 
the  guards  to  fall  prostrate,  and  adore  the  king,  and 
some  force  was  used  to  compel  them.     But  this  they 
refused    to  do,  even  if  they  should   dash  their  heads 
against  the  ground.    They  were  not,  they  said,  accus- 
tomed to  adore  a  man,  nor  was  it  for  this  purpose  that 
they  came.     After  persevering  in  such  conduct,  they 
addressed   Xerxes    himself  in  these   and   similar  ex- 
pressions :  "  King  of  the  Medes,  we  are  sent  by  our 
countrymen  to  make  atonement  for  those  ambassa- 
dors who    perished  at   Sparta."     Xerxes  with  great 
man-nanimity  said  he  would  not  imitate  the  example 
of  The  Lacedsemonians.     They  in  killing  his  ambassa- 
dors had  violated  the  laws  of  nations  ;  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  that  with  which  he  reproached  them,  nor, 
by  destroying  their  messengers,  indirectly  justify  their 

CXXXVII.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct  ot  the 
Spartans,  the  indignation  of  Talthybius  subsided  for 
the  present,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  Sperthies 
and  Bulls  to  their  country.  But  according  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian account,  this  displeasure  was,  after  a  long 
interval,  ao-ain  conspicuous  in  the  war  betwixt  the  peo- 
ple of  the^Peloponnese  and  the  Athenians.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  divine  interposition  in  this  busi- 
ness:  that  the  anger  of  Talthybius  should  without 
ceasing  continue  to  operate  till  the  devoted  individuals 
were  s'entfrom  their  country,  seems  just  and  reasona- 
ble ;  but  tliat  it  should  ultimately  fall  on  the  chddren 
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of  these  men,  does  not  to  me  look  like  divine  ven- 
o-eance.  Nicolaus  the  son  of  Bulls,  and  Aneristus  the 
son  of  Sperthies,  had  taken  a  fishing-vessel  belongmg 
to  the  Tirinthians  full  of  men  :  being  afterwards  sent  - 
on  some  public  business  into  Asia  by  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  son  of  Tereus, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  by  Nymphodorus,  son  of  Pythus, 
a  man  of  Abdffra.  They  were  accordingly  captured 
near  Bisanthis  on  the  Hellespont,  and  being  carried  to 
,  Attica  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  as  was 
also  Aristeus,  son  of  Adimantus,  a  Corinthian.— These 
events  happened  many  years  after  the  expedition  of 

CXXXVIII.  This  expedition,  to  return  to  my  pro- 
per subject,  was  nominally  said  to  be  directed  against 
Athens  ;  but  its  real  object  was  the  entire  conquest  of 
Greece.  The  Greeks  were  long  prepared  for  this  in- 
vasion, but  they  did  not  all  think  of  it  aUke.  They 
who  had  made  their  submission  to  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the 
Barbarian's  presence,  whilst  they  who  had  resisted  his 
proposals  were  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  alarm. 
The  united  naval  armament  of  Greece  was  far  from 
able  to  contend  with  his  power  ;  and  a  great  number 
of  them  discovered  more  inclination  to  go  over  to  the 
Modes,  than  to  concur  in  tlie  general  defence. 

CXXXIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this  place  to 
deliver  an  opinion,  which  though  it  may  appear  invi- 
dious to  most  men,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  fact,  I  shall 
not  suppress.  If  the  Athenians,  through  terror  of  the 
impending  danger,  had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if 
they  had  staid  merely  to  have  surrendered  themselves 
to  Xerxes,  he  would  certainly  have  met  with  no  resist- 
ance by  sea ;  if  he  had  remained,  without  contest, 
master  of  the  sea,  the  following  must  have  been  the 
event  of  things  on  the  continent : — Although  they  of 
the  Peloponnese  had  fortified  the  isthmus  by  a  num- 
ber of  walls,  the  Lacedemonians  must  inevitably  have 
been  deserted  by  their  allies,  not  so  much  from  incli- 
nation, as  from  their  being  compelled  to  see  their 
cities  regularly  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Barbarian 
fleet.    Thus  left  alone,  after  many  efforts  of  valour, 
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they  would  have  encountered  an  honourable  death. 
Either  this  must  have  been  their  lot,  or,  seeing  the 
other  Greeks  forming  alliances  with  the  iSIedes,  they 
themselves  would  have  done  the  same:  thus  would 
Greece  either  way  have  been  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke.  Of  what  advantage  the  walls  along  the 
isthmus  could  possibly  have  been,  whilst  the  kmg  re- 
mained master  of  the  sea,  I  am  unable  to  discover. 
Whoever  therefore  shall  consider  the  Athenians  as  the 
deUverers  of  Greece,  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 
The  scale  to  which  they  inclined,  would  necessarily 
preponderate.  In  their  anxiety  for  preserving  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  they  animated  the  ardour  of 
all  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  before  inchned  to 
•  resist  the  Medes.  They,  next  to  the  gods,  repelled 
the  invader:  nor  did  the  Delphic  oracles,  alarming 
and  terrific  as  they  were,  induce  them  to  abandon 
Greece  ;  but  they  waited  to  receive  the  invader. 

CXL.  The  Athenians,  desirous  to  know  the  will  oi 
the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Delphi ;  who,  after  the 
customary  ceremonies  entering  the  temple,  were  thus 
addressed  in  a  prophetic  spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose 
name  was  Aristonice : 

"  Unliappy  men,  to  earth's  last  limits  go  ; 
Forsake  your  homes,  and  city's  lofty  brow, 
For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remain, 
Nor  hands  assist  you,  nor  can  feet  sustairi : 
All,  all  is  lost,  the  fires  spread  wide  around, 
Mars  in  his  Syrian  car  and  ai-ms  is  lound  ; 
Not  ye  alone  his  furious  wrath  may  fear  ; 
Their  towers  from  many  shall  his  vengeance  tear. 
And  now  from  hallow'd  shrines  the  flames  ascend, 
Blacli  blood  and  sweat  their  fearful  torrents  blend. 
Horror  prevails !  Ye  victims  of  despair, 
Depart,  and  for  unheard-of  iUs  prepare  :' 

X:XLI.  This  reply  filled  the  Athenian  messengers 
with  the  deepest  affliction  :  whilst  they  were  reflectmg 
on  its  melancholy  import,  Timon,  son  of  Androbuhs, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Delphi,  recom- 
mended them  to  assume  the  dress  of  supplicants,  an^ 
a  second  time  to  consult  the  oracle.  They  followed 
his  advice,  and  expressed  their  sentiments  to  the  ora- 
cle in  these  terms:  "  O  king,  return  us  an  answer 
more  auspicious  to  our  country ;  let  our  supplicatory 
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dress  and  attitude  incline  you  to  compassion  ;  ollier- 
wise  we  will  not  leave  your  sanctuary,  but  here  re- 
main till  we  die."  The  second  answer  of  the  priestess 
was  to  this  eliect : 

"  Of  Jove,  who  rules  Olympian  heiglits  above, 
Not  Pallas'  self  the  solemn  will  can  move. 
Jly  awful  words  auend  then  once  again, 
And  linn  they  shall  as  adamant  remain. 
When  all  is  lost  within  Cecropian  bounds, 
And  where  Cithceron's  sacred  hosom  soimds, 
Jove  to  his  lov'd  Tritonian  maid  shall  give 
A  wall  of  wood,  where  you  and  yours  shall  live. 
Your  numerous  foes'  approach  forbear  to  stay, 
But  fly  from  horse,  and  foot,  and  arms  away.' 
Thou  shalt,  immorlal  Salamis,  destroy 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy : 
Thou  shaTt — tho'  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  keep  within  dispos'd,  her  golden  grain." 

CXLII.  The  messengers,  as  reasonably  they  might, 
deeming  this  reply  less  severe  than  the  former,  wrote 
it  down,  and  returning  to  Athens,  recited  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. Many  different,  and  indeed  entirely  opposite 
opinions,  were  delivered  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle  :  some  of  the  oldest  men  thought  it  intended 
to  declare,  that  the  citadel,  which  formerly  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  pallisade,  should  not  be  taken,  to  which 
pallisade  they  referred  the  oracular  expression  of  the 
wooden  wall.  Others  thought,  that  the  deity,  by  a 
wooden  wall,  meant  ships,  which  therefore  omitting 
every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  provide.  But  they 
who  inclined  to  this  opinion  were  perplexed  by  the 
concluding  words  of  the  oracle : 

"  Thou  shalt,  immortal  Salamia,  destroy 

The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy  : 

Thou  shaft — tho'  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain,  , 

Or  keep  within  dispos'd,  her  golden  grain;" 

for  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle  presumed,  that  a  de- 
feat would  be  the  consequence  of  a  sea-engagement 
near  Salamis. 

CXLIII.  There  was  at  Athens  a  man  lately  arrived 
at  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  whose  name  was 
Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles  ;  he  would  not  allow 
the  interpreters  of  the  oracles  to  be  entirely  right. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  that  prediction  had  referred  to  the  Ath- 
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eniauB,  the  deity  would  not  have  tised  terms  so  gen- 
tle. The  expression  would  surely  have  been,  'O 
wretched  Salamis,'  and  not  'O  immortal  Salamis,'  if 
the  inhabitants  had  been  doomed  to  perish  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  island."  Every  more  sagacious  person, 
he  thought,  must  allow  that  the  oracle  threatened  not 
the  Athenians,but  the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea,  the 
only  proper  interpretation  of  the  walls  of  wood.  This 
opinion  of  Themistocles  appeared  to  the  Athenians 
more  judicious  than  that  of  the  interpreters,  who  were 
averse  to  a  naval  engagement ;  and  who  advised  their 
countrymen  to  attempt  no  resistance,  but  to  abandon 
Attica,  and  seek  another  residence. 

CXLIV.  Themistocles   had  on  a  former  occasion 
given  proofs  of  his  superior  sagacity:  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  had  been  collected  in  the  public  treasu- 
ry, the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.     A  proposal 
had  been  made,  and  approved,  that  this  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  mature  age,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  drachma  a  head  ;^  Themistocles  dissuad- 
ed the  Athenians  from  this  measure,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  furnish  out  with  it  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels,  for  the  war  with  ^gina.     It  was  this  war, 
therefore,  which  operated  to  the  safety  of  Greece  by 
oblicring  the  Athenians  to  become  sailors.     This  fleet 
was°not  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended,  but  it  opportunely  served  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  Greece.     The  above  ships  being  already 
prepared,  the  Athenians  had  only  to  increase  their 
number :    it  was  therefore  determined,  m  a  general 
"  council,  held  after  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that 
they  could  not  better  testify  their  obedience  to  the  di- 
vinity, than  by  meeting  at  sea  the  Barbarian  invader 
of  their  country,  in  conjimction  with  those   Greeks 
who  chose  to  join  their  arms.— Such  were  the  oracles 
delivered  to  the  Athenians. 

CXLV.  At  this  council,  all  the  other  Greeks  assist- 
ed who  were  animated  with  an  ingenuous  ardour 
with  respect  to  their  country.  After  a  conference,  in 
which  they  pledo-ed  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the 
common  interest,  it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that 
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their  private  resentments  and  hostilities  should  cease. 
At  this  period  great  disturbances  existed,  but  more 
particularly  betwixt  the  people  of  Athens  and  iEgina. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  that  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  send 
some  emissaries  into  Asia,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  king.  It  was  also  determined,  to  send  some  per- 
sons to  Argos,  to  form  with  that  nation,  a  confederacy 
against  the  Persian  war  :  others  were  sent  to  Sicily,  to 
Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinomenis ;  some  to  Corcyra  and 
Crete,  to  solicit  assistance  for  Greece.  It  was  their 
view,  if  possible,  to  collect  Greece  into  one  united 
body,  to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced  their 
common  safety.  The  power  of  Gelon  was  then  deem- 
ed of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be  surpassed  by  no  in- 
dividual state  of  Greece. 

CXLVI.  When  all  these  measures  were  agreed 
upon,  and  their  private  animosities  had  ceased,  their 
first  step  was  to  send  three  spies  to  Asia.  These  men, 
on  their  arrival  at  Sardis,  were  seized,  in  the  act  of 
examining  the  royal  army,  and  being  tortured  by  the 
command  of  the  generals  -of  the  land  forces,  were 
about  to  be  put  to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of 
this,  he  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  officers,  and  sending  some  of  his  guards, 
he  commanded  them  to  bring  the  spies  to  his  pre- 
sence, if  they  were  not  alread}^  dead :  the  guards  ar- 
rived in  time  to  preserve  them,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  roj'al  presence.  Xerxes,  after  inquiring 
their  business,  directed  his  guards  to  lead  the  men 
roimd  his  army,  and  show  them  all  his  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  when  they  had  fully  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  he  suffered  them  to  depart  without  moles- 
tation, wherever  they  thought  proper.  Xerxes  was 
prompted  to  this  conduct,  by  the  idea  that  if  the  spies 
were  put  to  death,  the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  form 
no  conception  of  his  power  exceeding  even  the  voice 
of  fame  ;  he  imagined  also,  that  the  loss  of  three  in- 
dividuals, could  prove  of  no  serious  detriment  to  the 
enemy.  But  he  concluded,  that  by  the  return  of 
these  men  to  Greece,  the  Greeks,  hearing  of  the  pre- 
parations made  against  them,  would  not  wait  his 
K  2 
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arrival  to  make  tlieir  Eubmissions ;  and  that  conse- 
quently he  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  marching 
against  them. 

CXLVII.  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes  appeared 
to  reason  in  the  same  manner  :  when  he  was  at  Aby- 
dos  he  saw  some  vessels  sailing  over  the  Hellespont, 
which  carried  corn  from  the  Pqntus  to  iEgina  and 
the  Peloponnese.  When  his  attendants  discovered  them 
to  be  enemies  they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and 
looked  earnestly  on  the  kmg,  as  expecting  his  orders 
to  do  so.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these  vessels  were 
going ;  on  being  told  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
were  laden  with  corn,  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  and  are 
not  we  going  to  the  same  place,  carrying  with  us  com 
amongst  other  necessaries  ?  How,  therefore,  can 
these  injure  us,  who  are  carrying  provisions  for  our 
use."  The  spies,  after  surveying  all  that  they  desir- 
ed, returned  to  Europe. 

CXLVni.  After  their  return,  those  Greeks  who 
had  associated  to  resist  the  Persian,  sent  messengers 
a  second  time  to  Argos.  The  Argives  give  tliis  ac- 
count of  their  own  conduct : — They  were  acquainted, 
they  say,  at  a  very  early  period,  with  the  Barbarian's 
views  upon  Greece ;  and  being  aware,  and  indeed  as- 
sured, that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the  Greeks 
for  their  assistance  to  oppose  him,  they  sent  to  inquire 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  what  line  of  conduct  they 
might  most  advantageously  pursue.  They  had  re- 
cently lost  six  thousand  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  conduct 
of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides.  The  Pyth- 
ian made  them  this  reply : 

"  You,  whom  your  neighbours  hate,  whilst  gods  above, 
tmniortal  gods,  with  truest  kindness  love, 
Keep  close  within,  and  well  your  head  defend, 
Which  to  the  limbs  shall  sure  protection  lend." 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Pythian,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoy.  When  these 
had  delivered  their  commission  to  the  senate  of  Ar- 
gos, the  Argives  expressed  themselves  disposed  to 
enter  into  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  Lacedsemonians, 
for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  upon  condition  of  having 
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the  command  of  half  of  the  troops  ;  they  thought  that 
in  justice  they  might  claim  the  whole,  but  agreed  to 
be  satisfied  with  half. 

CXLIX.  This,  according  to  their  own  account, 
was  the  answer  of  the  Argive  senate,  in  contradiction 
to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  not  to  join  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  Their  awe  of  the  divinity  did  not  pre- 
vent their  urging  with  eagerness  a  treaty  for  thirty 
years,  in  which  period  their  children,  they  presumed, 
would  arrive  at  manhood  ;  and  they  feared,  if  they 
refused  to  make  a  treaty,  and  their  former  misfor- 
tunes should  be  aggravated  by  any  new  calamity  in  the 
Persian  war,  they  might  be  ultimately  reduced  vmder 
the  Lacedaemonian  yoke.  To  these  proposals  of  the 
Argive  senate,  the  Spartan  envoys  replied,  that  with 
respect  to  the  treaty,  they  would  relate  their  deter- 
mination to  their  countrymen  ;  but  as  to  the  military 
command,  they  were  authorized  to  make  this  deci- 
sive answer :  That  as  they  had  two  kings,  and  the 
Argives  but  one,  the  Spartans  could  not  deprive  eith- 
er of  their  two  sovereigns  of  his  privileges ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Argive  prince  should  not  be 
vested  with  a  joint  and  equal  authority.  Thus  the 
Argives  relate  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
submit  to  the  Lacedsemouian  insolence,  choosing 
rather  to  be  subject  to  the  Barbarians,  than  to  the 
tyranny  of  Sparta.  They  therefore  informed  the 
ambassadors,  that  if  they  did  not  quit  their  territo- 
ries before  sun-set,  they  should  be  regarded  as  ene- 
mies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Argive  account ;  another 
report,  however,  is  prevalent  in  Greece  : — Xerxes,  it  is 
said,  before  he  conmienced  hostilities  with  Greece, 
sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  who  was  instructed  thus  to 
address  the  people :  "  Men  of  Argos,  attend  to  the 
words  of  Xerxes :  we  are  of  opinion  that  Perses, 
whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  our  ancestor,  was  the 
son  of  Perses,  whose  mother  was  Danae,  and  of  An- 
dromeda, the  daughter  of  Cepheus;  thus  it  appears 
that  we  derive  our  origin  from  you.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unnatural  either  for  us  to  carry  on  war  with 
those  from  whom  we  are  descended,  or  for  you  to 
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make  us  your  adversaries,  by  giving  your  assistance 
to  others.  Remain,  therefore,  in  tranquillity  at  home ; 
if  what  I  meditate  prove  successful,  no  nation  shall 
receive  from  me  greater  honours  than  yours."  This 
proposition  appeared  to  the  Argives  of  such  serious 
importance,  that  they  of  themselves  made  no  appli- 
cation to  the  Greeks;  and  when  they  were  called 
upon  for  their  assistance,  they  claimed  an  equal  com- 
mand, merely  with  the  view  of  remaining  quiet,  for 
they  knew  the  Lacedcemonians  would  refiise  it. 

CLI.  The  above  receives  confirmation  from  a  cir- 
cumstance represented  in  Greece  to  have  happened 
many  years  afterwards.  The  Athenians,  upon  some 
occasion  or  other,  sent  ambassadors  to  Susa,  the  city 
of  Memnon,  amongst  whom  was  Callias,  the  son  of 
Hipponicus  :  at  the  same  place,  and  time,  some  Ar- 
gives were  present,  to  inquire  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  whether  the  friendship  they  had  formed 
wdth  his  father  Xerxes,  continued  still  in  force,  or 
whether  he  regarded  them  as  enemies.  Artaxerxes 
repUed,  that  it  certainly  did  continue,  and  that  no  city 
had  a  greater  share  of  his  regard  than  Argos. 

CLII.  In  relating  the  above,  I  neither  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge  nor  give  any  opinion,  having  no 
other  authority  but  that  of  the  Argives  themselves, 
for  saying  that  Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  or  that 
the  Argive  ambassadors  at  Susa  interrogated  Arta- 
xerxes^onccrning  his  friendship  for  their  country. 
This,  however,  I  "know,  that  if  all  men  were  to  pro- 
duce in  one  place  their  faults,  in  order  to  exchange 
them  for  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  result  would 
be,  that  after  due  examination  each  would  willingly 
return  with  what  he  brought.— The  conduct  of  the 
Argives,  according  to  this  representation,  was  not  the 
basest  possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  re- 
cord the  different  opinions  of  men,  though  I  am  not 
obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit  them  ;  and  let  this 
my  opinion  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  my  lustory.  It 
is  then  also  asserted,  that  the  Argives  first  invited  the 
Persian  to  invade  Greece,  imagining,  after  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  from  the  Lacedtemonians,  that 
they  could  experience  no  change  for  the  worse. 
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ri  Til  With  Iho  view  of  forming  a  treaty  with  Ge- 

the  several  allien,  f^  ^J^^^^  „f  this  Gelon  was  a 

citizenof  Gela,ot  ttie  Rhodes,  and  Ant.phe- 

pium;  ^^^^  the  Lmdians  o     ^^^^^_  His  posterity, 
xnus,  built  Gela^e  accomp  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^^^1 

in  process  of  f^f'^^Tdines  one  of  their  ancestors, 
deities  which  honour  Tehne     o         ^^^  ^  ^    ^^^.^ 

thus  obtained  :   Some  men  oi       ^         Mactorium, 
tumult  had  been  ^-^-^^^^^  *°f  bfoit  these  back  to 

a  city  beyond  Gela.     T«™f^Ser  aid  than  the  things 
tlieir  allegiance,  without  any  other  ^dt  .^  ^^^|^ 

sacred  to  the  ^^^l^^^J^'fl^^Zh^  to  explain.  It 
manner  he  obtained  them  I  amjmame       J^  ^^  ^^^ 

"r  '"  Sodf^vrngpreSy  stipulated  that  his 
citizens  of  Gela,  Having  pre  J  f  ^^e  above- 

descendants  should  ^«\^«TSines  should  undertake 
mentioned  deities,  /hat   ielines  ^^ 

and  accomplish  so  "i^*^^^*  "."  ^fg^certainly  bev 
me  particularly  f  J^'^^^  LiSat-^^^ 
the  abilities  of  any  f^^^^^^'^'f^e^' superior  quali- 
fy T  irnTv'r'th^VssrreVor^^^^^^^  people  of 
«     ivS  ha;ebeen  a  person  of  different  character; 
fhTtVtoSrora^ellateandeffe^^^^^^^^^ 

-^^  ^^irbTsrhyTus^XeS^ortl^^at:  Inl 
rcSe^nSsSptybylusbroth. 

in  the  several  different  wars,  which  tiippocraie. 
inme  bevcia,  ,      rallinolita?,  the  iSaxians,  tue 

prosecuted  against  the  '-'^^l^P^"'^'  ,.  ^gntion  those 
neonle  of  Zancle  and  Leontmm,  not  to  menuou 
Tft^acuse,  and  many  barbarous  nations      Of  aU 
these  cities  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  of  &y 
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cuse  alone  escaped  tlie  yoke  of  Hippocrates.  The  Sy- 
racusans,  indeed,  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  near 
the  river  Elorus,  but  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans 
had  supported  and  delivered  them,  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  give  up  to  Hippocrates 
the  city  of  Camarina,  which  they  possessed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  the  same  period 
as  his  brother  Cleander,  lost  his  life  before  the  town 
of  Hybla,  in  a  war  against  the  Sicilians.  Gelon,  after 
having  conquered  his  feUow-citizens  in  a  fixed  battle, 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and 
Cleander,  sons  of  Hippocrates,  M'hose  accession  to 
their  father's  dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Gela,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law- 
ful heirs.  He  afterwards  got  possession  of  Syracuse, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  restoring  to  their  country, 
from  Csamene,  those  of  the  Syracusans  called  Ga- 
mori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  common  people, 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  slaves  the  Cillyrians. 
The  Syracusans,  on  his  approach,  made  their  sub- 
missions, and  delivered  up  their  city. 

CLVI.  When  Gelon  became  master  of  Syracuse 
he  made  light  of  Gela,  his  former  possession,  and  con- 
signed it  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Hiero.  Syracuse, 
which  now  was  every  thing  to  him,  became  soon  a 
great  and  powerful  city.  Gelon  removed  aU  its  in- 
habitants from  Camarine,  whom  he  made  citizens  of 
Syracuse,  after  overturning  their  city.  He  did  the 
same  with  respect  to  more  than  half  of  the  people  of 
Gela.  He  besieged  also  the  people  of  Sicilian  Megara; 
on  their  surrender,  the  most  wealthy  among  them, " 
who,  on  account  of  their  activity  against  him,  expected 
no  mercy,  vrere  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  common  peo- 
ple of  Megara,  who,  not  having  been  instruments  of 
the  war,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend, 
after  being  conducted  to  Syracuse,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  to  be  carried  out  of  Sicily.  The  people  of 
Eubcea  in  Sicily  were  in  like  manner  separated,  and 
experienced  the  same  treatment.  His  motive,  in  both 
tJicso  instances,  was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  the  com- 
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mon  people  :  thus  he  renderedhimself  a  most  powerful 
prince. 

CLVII.  When  the  Grecian  ambassadors  arrived 
at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king, 
they  addressed  him  to  this  effect :  "  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, Athenians,  and  their  common  allies,  have  de- 
.puted  us  to  solicit  your  assistance  against  the  Barba- 
rian. You  must  have  heard  of  his  intended  invasion 
of  our  country,  that  he  has  thrown  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont,  and,  bringing  with  him  all  the  powers  of 
Asia,  is  about  to  burst  upon  Greece.  He  pretends, 
that  his  hostilities  are  directed  against  Athens  alone  ; 
but  his  real  object  is  the  entire  subjection  of  Greece. 
We  call  on  you,  therefore,  whose  power  is  so  great, 
and  whose  Sicilian  dominions  constitute  so  material 
a  portion  of  Greece,  to  assist  us  in  the  vindication  of 
our  common  liberty.  Greece  united  will  form  a  pow- 
er formidable  enough  to  resist  our  invaders  ;  but  if 
some  of  our  countrymen  betray  us,  and  others  with- 
hold their  assistance,  the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  number,  and  our  universal 
ruin  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  Do  not  imagine  that 
the  Persian,  after  vanquisiiing  us,  will  not  come  to 
you  :  it  becomes  you,  therefore,  to  take  every  neces- 
sary precaution ;  by  assisting  us,  you  render  your 
own  situation  secure. — An  enterprise  concerted  with 
wisdom  seldom  fails  of  success." 

CLVni.  The  reply  of  Gelon  was  thus  vehement : 
"  Your  address  to  me,  O  men  of  Greece,"  said  ho, 
"  is  insolent  in  the  extreme.  How  can  you  presume 
to  solicit  my  aid  against  the  Barbarian,  who,  when  I 
formerly  asked  you  for  assistance  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  to  revenge  on  the  people  of  ^gesta,  the 
death  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  offer- 
ing in  return  to  make  those  commercial  places  free, 
from  whence  great  advantages  would  have  been  de- 
rived to  you,  on  both  occasions  you  refused  to  succour 
me  ?  That  all  this  region,  therefore,  is  not  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Barbarians,  has  not  depended  upon  you  ; 
the  event,  however,  has  been  fortunate  to  me.  But 
on  the  approach  of  war,  and  your  own  immediate 
danger,  you  have  recourse  to  Gelon.    I  shall  not  imi- 
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tate  your  contemptuous  conduct;  1  am  ready  to  send 
to  your  aid  two  hundred  triremens,  twenty  thousand 
heavy-armed  troops,  two  thousand  horse,  and  as  ma- 
ny archers,  two  thousand  slingers,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  light-armed  cavalry.  It  shall  be  my  care  also  to 
provide  corn  for  all  the  forces  of  Greece,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  But  1  make  these  offers  on 
the  condition  of  bemg  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, otherwise  I  will  neither  come  myself,  nor  fur- 
nish supphes." 

CLIX.  Syagrus,  unable  to  contain  himself,  exclaim- 
ed aloud:  "How  would  Agamemnon,  the  descendant 
of  Pelops,  lament,  if  he  could  know  that  the  Spartans 
suffered  themselves  to  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and 
the  people  of  Syracuse  !  Upon  this  subject  I  will  hear 
you  no  furtlier :  if  you  have  any  mtention  of  assist- 
ing Greece,  you  must  submit  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  if  you  refuse  this,  we  decline  your 
aid." 

CLX.  When  Gelon  perceived  the  particular  aver- 
sion of  Syagrus  to  his  proposals,  he  delivered  himself 
a  second  time  as  follows  :  "  Stranger  of  Sparta,  when 
injuries  are  offered  to  an  exalted  character,  they  sel- 
dom fail  of  exciting  his  resentment :  yet  your  con- 
duct, insulting  as  it  is,  sliall  not  induce  me  to  trans- 
gress against  decency.  If  you  are  tenacious  of  the 
supreme  authority,  I  may  be  reasonably  more  so,  who 
am  master  of  more  forces,  and  a  greater  number  of 
ships  :  but  as  you  find  a  difl&culty  in  acceding  to  my 
terms,  I  will  remit  somewhat  of  my  claims.  If  you 
command  the  land  forces,  I  will  have  the  conduct  of 
the  fleet ;  or,  if  you  will  direct  the  latter,  I  will  com- 
mand the  former.  You  must  be  satisfied  with  one  of 
these  conditions,  or  be  content  to  depart  without  my 
powerful  assistance." — Such  were  the  propositions  of 
Gelon. 

CLXI.  The  Athenian  envoy,  anticipating  the  Lace- 
demonian, answered  him  thus  :  "  King  of  Syracuse, 
Greece  has  sent  us  to  you,  not  wantmg  a  leader,  but 
a  supply  of  forces.  Such  is  your  ambition,  that  unless 
you  are  suffered  to  command,  you  wDl  not  assist  us. 
When  you  first  intimated  your  wish  to  have  the  6U- 
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preme  command  of  our  united  forces,  we  Athenians 
listened  in  silence,  well  knowing  that  our  Lacedae- 
monian ally  would  return-  you  an  answer  applicable 
to  us  both.  As  soon  as  you  gave  up  this  claim  and 
were  satisfied  with  requiring  the  command  of  the 
fleet  alone,  I  then  thought  it  became  me  to  answer 
you.  Know  then,  that  if  the  Spartan  ambassador 
would  grant  you  this,  we  would  not:  if  the  Lacede- 
monians refuse  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  it  devolves 
of  course  to  us ;  we  would  not  dispute  it  with  them, 
but  we  would  yield  it  to  nobody  else.  It  would  little 
avail  us  to  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  maritime 
forces  of  Greece,  if  we  could  sufl'er  the  Syracusana 
to  command  them.  The  Athenians  are  the  most  an- 
cient people  of  Greece,  and  we  alone  have  never 
changed  our  country :  from  us  was  descended  that 
hero,  who,  according  to  Homer,  of  all  those  who 
marched  against  Troy,  was  the  most  expert  in  the 
arrangement  and  discipline  of  an  army :  we  relate 
these  things  with  a  becoming  sense  of  our  own  im- 
portance." 

CLXIL  " Man  of  Athens,"  answered  Gelon,  "it 
does  not  appear  that  you  want  commanders,  but 
troops.  Since,  therefore,  you  would  obtain  every 
thing,  and  concede  nothing,  hasten  your  departure, 
and  inform  Greece  that  their  year  will  be  without  its 
spring."  The  meaning  of  his  expression  was,  that  as 
the  spring  was  the  most  desirable  season  of  the  year, 
so  were  his  forces  with  respect  to  those  of  Greece; 
Greece,  therefore,  destitute  of  his  alliance,  would  be  a-i 
a  year  without  its  spring. 

CLXIIL  The  Grecian  ambassadors,  after  receiving 
this  answer  from  Gelon,  sailed  back  again.  Gelon 
afterwards,  apprehending  that  the  Greeks  must  fall 
before  the  Barbarian  power,  and  still  disdaining,  aa 
monarch  of  Sicily,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Spartans 
ij)  the  Peloponnese,  adopted  the  following  measure: — 
As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Persian  had  passed  the 
Hellespont,  he  sent  three  fifty-oared  vessels  to  Delphi, 
under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythes,  of 
the  isle  of  Cos ;  he  had  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  a  commission  of  a  pacific  tendency.    They  were 
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to  observe  the  issue  of  the  contest:  if  the  Barbarian 
proved  victorious,  they  were  to  give  him  earth  and 
water,  in  token  of  the  submission  of  those  places  of 
which  Gelon  was  prince  ;  if  victory  fell  to  the  Greeks, 
they  were  to  return  home. 

CLXIV.  This  Cadmus  had  received  from  his  father, 
the  sovereignty  of  Cos  ;  and  though  his  situation  was 
free  from  every  species  of  disquietude,  he  resigned  his 
authority  from  the  mere  love  of  justice,  and  retired  to 
Sicily.  Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  Samians,  he  in- 
habited Zancle,  the  name  of  which  place  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Messana.  Gelon  selected  this  man, 
being-  convinced  from  his  previous  conduct,  of  his  in- 
violable attachment  to  justice.  Among  the  other  in- 
stances of  rectitude  which  he  exhibited,  the  following 
is  not  the  least  worthy  of  admiration :  If  he  had 
thought  proper  he  might  have  converted  to  his  own 
use  the  wealth  with  which  Gelon  intrusted  him  ;  but 
after  the  victory  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  consequent 
retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  carried  all  these  riches  back  again 
to  Sicily. 

CLXV.  The  Sicilians  affirm,  that  Gelon  would  still 
have  assisted  the  Greeks,  and  submitted  to  serve  un- 
der the  Lacedtemonians,  if  Terillus,  the  son  of  Cri- 
nippus,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Himera,  where  he 
had  exercised  the  sovereignty  by  Theron,  sonof  jEnesi-- 
demus,  had  not  at  this  time  brought  an  army  against 
him.  This  army  was  composed  of  Phoenicians,  Afri- 
cans, Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians,  and 
Cyrnians,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  son  of  An- 
no, king  of  Carthage,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Terillus  had  conciliated  this  person, 
partly  from  the  rites  of  private  hospitality,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  interposition  of  Anaxilaus,  son  of  Cre- 
tineus,  king  of  Rhegium,  who  had  given  his  children 
as  hostages  to  Amilcar,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Si- 
cily, and  revenge  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.  An- 
axilaus had  married  the  daughter  of  Terillus,  whose 
name  was  Cydippe:  Gelon,  from  these  circumstances, 
being  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, a  sum  of  money  to  Delphi. 

CLXVI.   It  is  related  on  the  same  authority,  that 
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Gelon  and  Theron  conquered  the  Cartliaginian  Amil- 
car,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  daj',  which  was  remarkable 
for  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  lather 
of  Amilcar,  as  they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Syracuse  ;  he  had  been  elevat- 
ed to  the  throne  of  Carthage  for  his  personal  virtues. 
After  being  vanquished,  as  we  have  described,  he  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  seen  afterwards,  dead  or  ali\'e, 
though  Gelon  with  the  most  diligent  care  endeavour- 
ed to  discover  him. 

CLXVII.  The  Carthaginians  assert,  and  with  srme 
probabihty,  that  during  the  contest  of  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which,  as  is  reported,  continued 
from  morning  till  the  approach  of  night,  Amilcsr  re- 
mained in  his  camp ;  here  he  offered  sacxitice  to  the 
gods,  consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  enare  bodies 
of  numerous  victims.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
retreat  of  his  party,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  pour- 
ing a  libation,  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  and 
for  ever  disappeared.  Whether,  according  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, he  vanished  in  this,  or,  as  the  Carthaginians 
allege,  in  some  other  manner,  this  last  people,  in  all 
their  colonies,  and  particularly  in  Carthage,  erected 
monuments  in  his  honour,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  a 
divinity. — Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  on  the  affairs 
of  Sicily. 

CLXVIII.  The  conduct  of  the  Corcyreans  did  not 
correspond  with  their  professions.  The  same  emissa- 
ries who  visited  Sicily,  went  also  to  Corcyra,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  place  they  addressed  in  the  terms  they 
had  used  to  Gelon.  To  these  they  received  a  prorase 
of  immediate  and  powerful  assistance  :  they  adJed, 
that  they  could  by  no  means  be  indifferent  spectctors 
of  the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  they  felt  themselves  impel- 
led to  give  their  aid,  from  the  conviction,  tijat  the 
next  step  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  would  be  then 
servitude  ;  they  would  therefore  assist  to  the  utmost. 
— Such  was  the  flattering  answer  they  retained.  But 
when  they  ouffht  to  have  fulfilled  their  engagements, 
having  very  diflerent  views,  thev  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
sixty  vessels  ;  these  were  put  tr  sea,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  and  sailing  toyards  ific  Tcloponnese 
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they  stationed  tliemselves  near  Pylos  and  Taanaros, 

off  the  coast  of  Sparta.  Here  they  waited  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  never  imagining  that  the  Greeks 
would  prove  victorious,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  vast  power  of  the  Persian  would  reduce  the  whole 
of  Greece.  They  acted  in  this  manner  to  justify 
themselves,  in  addressing  the  Persian  monarch  to  this 
effect :  "  The  Greeks,  O  king,  have  solicited  our  as- 
sistance, who,  after  the  Athenians,  are  second  to  none 
ih.  the  number  as  well  as  strength  of  our  ships  :  but  we 
did  not  wish  to  oppose  your  designs,  or  to  do  any 
thing  hostile  to  your  wishes."  By  this  language  they 
hoped  to  obtain  more  favourable  conditions  ;  in  which 
they  do  not  to  me  appear  to  have  been  at  all  unrea- 
sonable- they  had  previously  concerted  their  excuse 
to  the  Grwks.  When  the  Greeks  reproached  them 
for  withholding  the  promised  succour,  they  replied 
that  they  had  absolutely  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes ;  but  that  the  north-east  winds  would  not 
suffer  them  to  pass  the  promontory  of  JNIalea :  and 
that  it  was  this  accident  alone,  not  any  want  of  zeal, 
which  prevented  their  arrival  at  Salamis  till  after  the 
battle.  It  was  thus  they  attempted  to  delude  the 
Greeks. 

CLXIX.  The  Cretans  being  in  like  manner  solicit- 
ed by  the  Grecian  envoys  to  assist  the  common  cause; 
determined  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  about  the 
expediency  of  such  a  measure:  "Inconsiderate  as  you 
are,"  replied  the  priestess,  "has  not  Minos  given  you 
sufficient  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  took  with  re- 
spect to  Menelaus  ?  The  Greeks  refused  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  Minos,  at  Camicus,  though  you  assist- 
ed th^m  to  punish  the  rape  of  a  Spartan  woman  by  a 
Barbar.an."  This  answer  induced  the  Cretans  to  re- 
fuse the'o-  assistance. 

CLXX.  It  ie  said  that  Minos  coming  to  Sicania, 
now  called  Siciiy,  in  search  of  Dwdalus,  perished  by  a 
violent  deavh.  Ni-t  long  afterwards,  actuated  as  it 
were  by  som^  divii«  impulse,  all  the  Cretans  in  a 
body,  except  tie  Poli,hnites  and  the  Prjesians,  passed 
over  with  a  gre^t  flee)  to  Sicania,  and  for  five  years 
laid  close  siege  to  Caminis,  which  was  inhabited  even 
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to  my  time  by  \^e  Agrigentines.  Unable  either  to 
take  the  place  rf  continue  the  siege,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  famire  to  retire  ;  a  furious  tempest  attacked 
them  off  the  roast  of  lapygia,  and  drove  them  ashore. 
As  their  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  unable 
to  return  U  Crete,  they  remained  there,  and  built  the 
town  of  ^yria.  Instead  of  Cretans  they  took  the 
name  of  Messapian  lapyges,  and  from  being  islanders 
they  became  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  From  Hy- 
ria  thty  sent  out  several  colonies  ;  with  these,  the  Ta- 
renti»es  being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  most  de- 
structive hostilities,  received  the  severest  defeat  w;e 
evrr  remember  to  have  heard  related.  The  Tarentines 
w<ire  not  on  this  occasion  the  only  sufferers  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhegium,  who  had  been  instigated  by  Mycithus, 
son  of  Choerus,  to  assist  the  Tarentines,  sustained  a 
loss  of  three  thousand  men ;  the  particular  loss  of  the 
Tarentines  has  not  been  recorded.  Micythus  had 
been  one  of  the  domestics  of  Anaxilaus,  and  had  been 
left  to  take  care  of  Rhegium  ;  being  driven  thence,  he 
resided  afterwards  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  and  conse- 
crated a  arreat  number  of  statues  in  Olympia. 

CLXXI.  My  remarks  concerning  the  people  of 
Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  have  interrupted  the  thread 
of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus  left  without  inhabit- 
ants, the  Prsesians  say,  that  various  emigrants  resort- 
ed there,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  Greeks. 
In  the  third  age  after  the  death  of  Minos  happened  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  the  Cretans  were  no  contempti- 
ble alhes  to  Menelaus.  On  their  return  from  Troy, 
and  as  some  have  asserted  as  a  punishment  for  the 
part  they  had  taken,  a  severe  pestilence  and  famine 
destroyed  them  and  their  cattle  ;  they  who  survived, 
were  joined  by  others  who  emigrated  to  them,  and 
thus  was  Crete  a  third  time  peopled.  By  recalling 
these  incidents  to  their  remembrance,  the  Pythian 
checked  their  inclination  to  assist  the  Greeks. 

CLXXII.  The  Thessalians  were  from  the  begin- 
ning compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the  Medes,  taking 
care  to  show  their  dislike  of  the  conduct  of  the  Aleua- 
dw.  As  soon  as  they  heard  tliat  the  Persian  had  pass- 
im 2 
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ed  over  into  Europe,  they  sent  dcput^es  to  the  isthmus, 
where  were  assembled  the  public  counsellors  of 
Greece,  deputed  from  those  states  \v^*ich  were  most 
zealous  to  defend  their  country.  On  tleir  arrival  the 
Thessalian  deputies  thus  spake :  "  Men  -jf  Greece,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Olympic  stiaits,  for  the 
common  security  of  Thessaly,  and  of  all  Gieece.  We 
on  our  parts  are  ready  to  assist  in  this,  but  ^ou  must 
also  send  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  whici  if  you 
omit  to  do,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make  ourterus  with 
the  Persian.  It  cannot  be  just  that  we,  who  froo  our 
situation  are  more  immediately  exposed  to  daxger, 
should  perish  alone  on  your  account.  If  you  reSise 
to  assist  us,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  exert  ourselves 
for  you.  Our  inability  to  resist  will  justify  our  con^ 
duct,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  provide  for  our  own 
security." 

CLXXIII.  The  Greeks  in  consequence  determined 
to  send  a  body  of  infantry  by  sea  to  defend  these 
straits.  As  soon  as  their  forces  were  ready  they  pass- 
ed the  Euripus.  Arriving  at  Alus,  in  Achaia,  they  dis- 
embarked, and  proceeded  towards  Thessaly.  They 
advanced  to  Tempe,  to  the  passage  which  connects 
the  lower  parts  of  jNIacedonia  with  Thessaly,  near  the 
river  Peneus,  betwixt  Olympus  and  Ossa ;  here  they 
encamped,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  heavy  arm- 
ed troops,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse. 
The  Lacedjemonians  wereled  byEu^netus,  son  of  Ca- 
renus,  one  of  the  Polemarchs,  though  not  of  the  blood- 
royal.  Themistocles,  son  of  Neocles,  commanded  the 
Athenians.  Here  they  remained  but  a  few  days  ;  for 
Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian,  sent  to 
them,  recommending  their  retreat,  from  their  total  in- 
abihty  to  make  any  stand  against  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  he  explained. 
The  Greeks  thinking  the  advice  reasonable,  and  the 
Macedonian  amicable  towards  them,  regulated  their 
conduct  by  it.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part 
they  acted  to  their  fears,  being  informed  that  there 
was  another  passage  into  Thessaly,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Perrhwbi,  in  the  higher  region  of  Macedo- 
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nia,  near  the  city  Gonnos,  and  through  this  the  army 
of  Xerxes  did  actually  pass.  The  Greeks  retired  to 
their  ships,  and  returned  to  the  isthmus. 

CLXXIV.  This  expedition  to  Thessaly  was  under- 
taken when  Xerxes  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Eu- 
rope, and  was  already  at  Abydos.  The  Thessalians, 
forsaken  by  their  allies,  lost  no  time  in  treating  with 
tlie  Medes  ;  they  entered  warmly  into  the  king's  af- 
fairs, and  proved  themselves  remarkably  useful. 

CLXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  their  return  to  the  isth- 
mus, in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Alexander,  called 
a  council  to  deliberate  how  and  where  thj;y  should 
commence  hostilities.  It  was  ultimately  determined 
to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  as  being  not  only 
narrower  than  those  of  Thessaly,  but  also  within  a  less 
distance.  Of  that  other  approach  by  which  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopyloe  were  surprised,  they  had  not 
the  smallest  knowledge,  till,  having  arrived  there, 
they  were  shown  it  by  the  Trachinians.  To  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  Barbarians  to  Greece,  they  under- 
took to  guard  this  passage :  they  resolved  to  send  their 
fleet  to  Artemisium  on  the  coast  of  Histiajotis.  These 
places  are  so  contiguous,  that  a  communication  be- 
twixt the  two  armaments  was  extremely  easy. 

CLXXVI.  The  ab^ve  places  may  be  thus  described : 
— Artemisium,  beginning  from  the  Thracian  sea, 
gradually  contracts  itself  into  a  narrow  strait  betwixt 
the  island  of  Sciathus  and  the  continent  of  Magnesia. 
Artimisium  meets  the  coast  at  the  straits  of  Euboea, 
and  here  is  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  entrance  into 
Greece  by  the  way  of  Trachis,  is  in  its  narrowest  part 
half  a  plethrum  ;  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, the  part  most  contracted  lies  before  and  behind 
Thermopylae  :  behind,  near  the  Alpeni,  there  is  room 
only  for  a  single  carriage  ;  before,  near  the  river  Phoe- 
nix, by  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  dimensions  of  the 
passage  are  the  same.  To  the  west  of  Thermopyla?, 
is  a  steep  and  inaccessible  mountain,  which  extends 
as  far  as  CEta  ;  to  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  shoals  and 
by  the  sea.  In  these  straits,  there  are  w-arm -baths 
which  the  natives  call  Chytri,  near  which  is  an  altar 
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sacred  to  Hercules.  Tlie  place  was  formerly  defend- 
ed by  a  wall  and  by  gates :  the  wall  was  built  by  the  Pho- 
ceans,  through  fear  of  the  Thessalians,  who  came  from 
Thesprotia  to  establish  themselves  in  iEolia,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  Thessalians  endeavouring  to 
expel  them,  the  Phoceans  erected  the  wall  to  protect 
them  ;  and,  to  make  the  place  marshy  and  impassa- 
ble, they  suffered  the  above-mentioned  warm  springs 
to  empty  themselves,  using  every  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Thessalians.  The  wall  had 
in  a  great  measure  mouldered  away  from  length  of 
time  ;  it  jvas  repaired,  because  it  was  determined  to 
repel  the  Barbarian  from  Greece.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
place  called  Alpeni,  which  the  Greeks  made  a  reposi- 
tory for  their  provisions. 

CLXXVII.  The  Greeks  from  every  consideration 
deemed  this  place  the  most  eligible.  After  much  cau- 
tious inspection  and  deliberation,  they  concluded  that 
the  Barbarians  could  not  here  avail  themselves  cither 
of  their  numbers  or  their  cavalry  ;  here  therefore  they 
determined  to  receive  the  disturber  of  their  country. 
As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  arrival  in  Pieria, 
they  left  the  isthmus ;  the  land  forces  proceeding  to 
Thermopylae,  the  fleet  to  Artemisium. 

CLXXVTII.  Whilst  the  Greeks,  according  to  the 
resolutions  of  their  council,  resorted  to  their  several 
stations,  the  Delphians,  anxious  for  themselves  and 
for  Greece,  consulted  the  oracle.  They  were  directed, 
in  reply,  to  address  themselves  to  the  winds,  for  they 
would  prove  the  best  allies  of  Greece.  The  Delphians 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  answer  to  those 
Greeks  who  were  zealous  for  their  liberty,  and  who 
greatly  dreading  the  Barbarian,  thought  it  deserved 
their  everlasting  gratitude.  An  altar  was  immediately 
erected,  and  sacrifice  offered  to  the  winds  in  Thyia, 
where  there  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  Thyia,  daughter 
of  Cephissus,  from  whom  the  place  has  its  name.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  oracle,  the  Delphians  to  this 
day  supplicate  the  winds. 

GLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  moving  from  TJier- 
i3ia,  despatched  ten  of  their  swiftest  sailing  vessels  to 
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Sciathus,  wliere  were  three  guardshif)s  of  the  Greeks, 
of  Troezeno,  iEgina,  and  Athens.  These,  on  sight  of 
the  Barbarian  vessels,  immediately  fled. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  pursuit,  took  the 
Troezenian  vessel  commanded  by  Praxinus.  The  most 
valiant  of  the  crew  they  sacrificed  on  the  prow  of  the 
ship,  thinking  it  a  favourable  omen  that  their  first 
Greek  capture  was  of  no  mean  distinction.  The  name 
of  the  man  tliey  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  his  name  per- 
haps he  owed  his  fate. 

CLXXXI.  The  vessel  of  iEgina  occasioned  the 
enemy  more  trouble;  it  was  commanded  by  Asonides, 
and  among  its  warriors  wos  Pytlies,  son  of  Ischenous, 
who  on  that  day  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When 
his  ship  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  his  resistance, 
till  he  was  cut  in  pieces :  at  length  he  fell,  but,  as  he 
discovered  some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians,  in  admi- 
ration of  his  valour,  made  every  possible  effort  to 
preserve  him,  bathing  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and 
applying  to  them  bandages  of  cotton.  On  their  return 
to  their  camp,  they  exhibited  him  to  the  whole  army 
as  a  man  deserving  universal  esteem  ;  whilst  they 
treated  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  vile  slaves. 

CLXXXII.  Two  of  the  vessels  being  thus  taken, 
the  third,  commanded  by  Pliormus,  an  Athenian,  in 
its  endeavour  to  escape,  went  ashore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus.  The  Barbarians  took  the  ship,  but  not  its 
crew.  The  Athenians  got  on  shore,  and  proceeding 
through  Thessaly,  arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  Greeks 
stationed  at  Artemisium  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  above  event  by  signals  of  fire  from  Sciathus. 
They  instantly  retired  in  alarm  to  Chalcis,  with  the 
view  of  guarding  the  Euripus.  They  did  not  how- 
ever omit  to  place  daily  sentinels  on  the  heights  of 
Euboea. 

CLXXXIII.  Three  of  the  ten  Barbarian  vessels 
sailed  to  the  rock  called  Myrmex,  between  Sciathus 
and  Magnesia.  Here  they  erected  a  column,  with 
stones  which  they  brought  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  spent  eleven  days  on  this  cruize,  after 
the  king's  departure  from  Therma,  being  conducted 
safe  with  respect  to  this  rock  by  Pammos  the  Scy- 
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rian.  Sailing  from  the  above  place,  they  in  one  day 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  to  Sepias,  on  the 
shore  which  lies  betwixt  the  town  of  Casthanee  and 
the  coast  of  Sepias. 

CLXXXIV.  Thus  far,  and  to  Thermopylse,  the 
army  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  misfortune.  The  number 
of  the  vessels  which  left  Asia  amounted,  if  my  calcu- 
lations have  not  deceived  me,  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seven.  The  complement  of  the  crews  by  which  they 
were  originally  manned,  was  two  hundred  forty-one 
thousand  four  hundred,  composed  of  the  different 
auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred  men  to  each 
vessel:  to  these,  independent  of  their  own  proper 
crews,  are  to  be  added  thirty  of  either  Persians, 
Medes,  or  SacfB.  The  whole  number  of  these  last 
was  tliirty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten :  to  the 
above  are  also  to  be  added  those  who  were  on  board 
the  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  men  to  each.  The  whole  number  there- 
fore of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been  three  thou- 
sand, and  of  the  men  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Thus  the  fleet  which  left  Asia  was  composed  of  five 
hundred  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten 
men.  The  infantry  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred 
thousand  men ;  the  number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty 
thousand.  The  Arabians  with  their  camels,  and  the 
Africans  in  their  chariots,  were  twenty  thousand 
more.  The  above  was  the  armament  which  left  Asia; 
to  make  no  mention  of  the  menial  attendants,  the 
transports  which  carried  the  provisions,  and  their 
crews. 

CLXXXV.  To  these  are  still  to  be  added  all  those 
troops  which  were  brought  from  Europe  ;  of  the  pre- 
cise number  of  which  we  can  only  speak  from  opinion. 
The  Greeks  of  Thrace,  and  of  the  islands  contiguous, 
furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  the  crews 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  men  :  a 
body  of  land  forces  was  also  provided  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  Paeonians,  the  Eordi,  Botti»ans,  Chalcidians, 
Brygians,  Pierians,  Macedonians,  Perrhsebians,  Enie- 
nes,  Dolopes,  Magnesians,  Achceans,  and  the  other 
people  who  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace. 
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The  amount  of  all  these  was  I  believe  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  These  collectively,  added  to  the 
Asiatic  forces,  make  two  millions  six  hundred  forty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  fighting  men. 

CLXXXVI.  Great  as  the  number  of  these  forces 
was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendants,  of  the 
crews  on  board  the  transports  carrying  the  provisions, 
and  of  the  other  vessels  following  the  fleet,  was  I  be- 
lieve still  greater.  I  will  however  suppose  them 
equal.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  Xerxes  son  of  Darius 
conducted  to  Sepias  and  to  Thermopylae  an  army 
consisting  of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  was  the  aggregate  of  the 
troops  of  Xerxes  :  as  to  the  women  who  prepared  the 
bread,  the  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  ascertain  their  number.  The  baggage- 
waggons  also,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Indian 
dogs,  which  accompanied  the  army,  defy  all  compu- 
tation. We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  waters 
of  some  risers  were  exhausted ;  but  we  may  reason- 
ably wonder  how  provision  could  be  supplied  to  so 
vast  a  multitude.  According  to  a  calculation  made 
by  myself,  if  each  of  the  above  number  had  only  a 
chasnix  of  corn  a  day,  there  would  every  day  be  con- 
sumed ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  medim- 
ni.  Neither  does  this  computation  comprehend  the 
quantity  allowed  to  the  women,  eunuchs,  cattle,  and 
dogs.  Among  all  these  mj^riads  of  men,  with  respect 
to  grace  and  dignity  of  person,  no  one  better  deserved 
the  supreme  command  than  Xerxes  himself. 

CLXXXVIII.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet,  after  their 
arrival  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  betwixt  the  town  of 
Casthanaea  and  the  shores  of  Sepias,  there  stationed 
themselves,  the  foremost  drawing  close  to  land,  the 
others  lying  on  their  anchors  behind.  As  the  shore 
was  of  no  great  extent,  the  fleet  was  ranged  in  eight 
regular  divisions,  with  their  heads  towards  the  main 
sea,  in  which  situation  they  passed  the  night.  On  the 
approach  of  day,  the  sky  and  the  sea,  which  had  be- 
fore been  serene,  were  violently  disturbed :  a  furious 
storm  arose,  attended  with  a  violent  squall  of  wind 
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from  the  East,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts 
call  a  Hellespontian  wind.  They  who  foresaw  that 
the  tempest  would  still  increase,  and  whose  situation 
was  favourable,  prevented  the  effects  of  the  storm,  by 
drawing  their  vessels  ashore,  and  with  them  preserved 
their  o«ti  persons :  of  those  whom  the  hurricane  sur- 
prised farther  out  at  sea,  some  were  driven  to  the 
straits  of  Pelion,  termed  the  Ipnoi,  others  went  on 
shore  ;  some  were  dashed  against  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  others  carried  to  Meliboea  and  Casthanaa,  so 
severe  was  the  tempest. 

CLXXXIX.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  Athenians  be- 
ing advised  by  some  oracle  to  sohcit  the  assistance  of 
their  sou-in-law,  invoked  in  a  solemn  manner  the  aid 
of  Boreas.  Boreas,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Greeks,  married  Orithj'a,  an  Athenian  female,  daugh- 
ter of  Erectheus  :  from  this,  if  fame  may  be  believed, 
the  Athenians  were  mduced  to  consider  Boreas  as 
their  son-in-law;  and  during  their  station  off  the  Eu- 
boean  Chalcis  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
they  sacrificed  to  Boreas  and  Orithya,  invoking  their 
interposition  to  destroy  the  Barbarian  fleet,  as  they 
had  before  done  near  mount  Athos.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  their  supplica- 
tions, Boreas  dispersed  the  Barbarian  fleet ;  but  the 
Athenians  do  not  scruple  to  afiirm,  that  Boreas,  who 
had  before  been  favourable  to  them,  repeated  his  ef- 
forts to  assist  them  on  this  occasion. — They  after- 
wards erected  a  shrine  to  Boreas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus. 

CXC.  In  this  storm,  according  to  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, four  hundred  vessels  were  totally  lost,  with 
an  infinite  number  of  men,  and  a  prodigious  treasure, 
Aminocles,  son  of  Cratinus,  a  Magnesian,  who  had 
an  estate  near  Sepias,  reaped  afterwards  very  consi- 
derable advantage  from  tliis  tempest;  many  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  were  thrown  by  the  tides  upon  his 
lands;  he  became  master  also  of  various  Persian  trea- 
sures, and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold.  Although 
this  incident  rendered  him  afiluent,  he  was  in  other 
respects  unfortunate,  having  by  some  calamity  been 
deprived  of  liis  children.  ^ 
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CXCI.  The  loss  of  the  provision-transports,  and  of 
the  other  smaller  vessels,  was  too  great  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  naval  commanders,  apprehending  that 
the  Thessalians  would  take  this  opportunity  to  attack 
them,  intrenched  themselves  within  a  rampart  made 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels.  For  three  days  the 
storm  was  unabated  ;  on  the  fourth,  the  magi  appeas- 
ed its  violence  by  human  victims,  and  incantations  to 
the  wind,  as  well  as  by  sacrificing  to  Thetis  and  the 
Nereids,  unless  perhaps  the  tempest  ceased  of  itself. 
They  sacrificed  to  Thetis,  having  learned  from  the 
lonians  that  it  was  from  this  coast  she  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  Peleus,  and  that  all  the  district  of  Se- 
pias was  sacred  to  her  in  common  with  the  other 
Nereids.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  fourth  day  the 
tempest  ceased. 

CXCII.  Their  sentinels,  who  were  every  day  sta- 
tioned on  the  heights  of  Eubcea,  did  not  fail  to  acquaint 
the  Greeks  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  storm,  on 
the  morning  which  followed.  As  soon  as  they  receiv- 
ed this  intelligence,  after  paying  their  vows,  and  of- 
fering libations  to  Neptune  Servator,  they  hastily 
returned  to  Artemisium,  hoping  to  find  but  few  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  Thus  a  second  time  they  fixed  their 
station  at  Artemisium,  near  the  temple  of  Neptune 
eurnamed  Servator,  which  appellation,  given  on  the 
above  occasion,  is  still  retained. 

CXCIII.  The  Barbarians,  as  soon  as  they  perceiv- 
ed the  wind  subside  and  the  sea  calm,  again  ventured 
from  the  shore.  Coasting  along,  they  doubled  the 
Magnesian  promontory,  and  made  their  way  directly 
to  the  gulph  leading  to  Pagasee.  It  was  in  this  gulph 
of  Magnesia  that  Hercules,  going  on  shore  from  the 
Argo  to  procure  water,  was  deserted  by  Jason  and 
his  companions,  who  were  bound  to  ^a  of  Colchis  to 
obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Havuig  taken  in  water,  they 
sailed  from  hence ;  in  commemoration  of  which  inci- 
dent, the  place  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Aphetce. 

CXCIV.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
came  to  an  anchor.  Fifteen  of  these,  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  companions,  discovered 
the  vessels  of  the  Greeks  at  Arteraisiuna,  and  mistak- 
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ing  them  for  friends,  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them. 
The  leader  of  these  ships  was  Sardoces,  son  of  Tha- 
masias,  the  governor  of  Cyma,  in  j^i^olia.  This  man 
Darius  had  formerly  condemned  to  the  punishment  of 
the  cross;  he  had  been  one  of  the  royal  judges,  and 
convicted  of  corruption  in  his  office.  He  was  already 
on  the  cross,  when  the  king,  reflecting  that  liis  services 
to  the  royal  family  exceeded  his  offences,  and  that  he 
liimself  had  in  the  present  instance  acted  with  more 
impetuosity  than  prudence,  commanded  him  to  be 
taken  down.  Thus  he  escaped  the  punishment  to 
which  Darius  had  condemned  him ;  his  escape  now 
from  the  Greeks  was  altogether  impossible  ;  they  saw 
him  sailing  towards  them,  and  perceiving  his  error 
attacked  and  took  him  and  his  vessels. 

CXCV.  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Aridolis,  prince 
of  the  Alabandians  of  Caria  ;  in  another,  Penthylus, 
son  ofDemonous,  a  Paphian  general.  This  latter  left 
Paphos  with  twelve  vessels,  eleven  of  which  were  lost 
in  the  storm  off  Sepias ;  he  himself,  with  the  twelfth, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  at  Artemisium.  The 
Greeks,  having  obtained  such  information  as  they 
wished  concerning  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  sent  their 
prisoners  in  chains  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

CXCVI.  Except  the  above  fifteen  vessels,  com- 
manded by  Sardoces,  the  whole  of  the  Barbarian  fleet 
arrived  at  Aphetae.  Xerxes  with  liis  land  forces, 
marching  through  Thessaly  and  Achaia,  came  on  the 
third  day  to  the  territories  of  the  Melians.  Whilst  he 
was  in  Thessaly  he  made  a  trial  of  his  cavalry  against 
those  of  the  Thessalians,  which  he  had  heard  were 
the  best  in  Greece  ;  but  in  this  contest  the  inferiority 
of  the  Greeks  was  evidently  conspicuous.  The  Ono- 
chonus  was  the  only  river  in  Thessaly  which  did  not 
afford  sufficient  water  for  the  army.  Of  those  of 
Achaia,  the  Apidanus,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  hardly 
sufficed. 

CXCVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  proceeding  to  Alos, 
aji  Achaian  city,  his  guides,  anxious  to  tell  him  every 
thing,  related  what  was  reported  by  the  natives  con- 
cerning the  temple  of  Jupiter  Laphystius.  It  was 
said  that  Athamas,  the  son  of  iEolus,  in  concert  with 
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Iiio,  contrived  the  death  of  Phrixus.  The  Achaians, 
following  the  command  of  the  oracle,  forbade  the 
eldest  of  the  descendants  of  Athamas  ever  to  enter 
their  prytaneum,  called  by  them  Leitus.  They  were 
very  vigilant  in  seeing  this  restriction  observed,  and 
whoever  was  detected  within  the  proscribed  limits 
could  only  leave  them  to  be  sacrificed.  There  were 
several  who  in  terror  escaped  into  another  country, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed.  If 
they  ever  afterwards  returned,  they  were,  if  discovered, 
instantly  sent  to  the  prytaneum.  To  the  above,  the 
guides  of  Xerxes  added  the  description  of  the  sacri- 
fice, the  ceremony  of  binding  the  victim  with  rib- 
ands, with  all  other  circumstances.  The  posterity 
of  Cytissorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  are  subject  to  the 
above,  because  Cytissorus  himself,  in  his  way  from 
Ma.  of  Colchis,  delivered  Athamas  from  the  hands  of 
the  Acheeans,  who  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle  were 
about  to  offer  him  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  On  this 
account,  the  anger  of  the  divinity  fell  upon  the  poste- 
rity of  Cytissorus.  In  consequence  of  hearing  the 
above  narrative,  Xerxes,  when  he  approached  the 
precincts  of  the  grove,  cautiously  avoided  it  himself, 
and  commanded  all  his  army  to  do  the  same.  He 
showed  the  same  veneration  for  the  residence  of  the 
posterity  of  Athamas. 

CXCVTII.  Such  were  the  incidents  which  occurred 
in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.  From  hence  Xerxes  advanc- 
ed to  Melis,  near  a  bay  of  the  sea,  where  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide  may  be  seen  every  day.  Near 
this  bay  is  an  extensive  plain,  wide  in  one  part,  and 
contracted  in  another :  round  this  plain  are  certain 
lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains,  called  the  Trachin- 
ian  rocks,  and  enclosing  the  whole  region  of  Melis. 
Leaving  Achaia,  the  first  city  near  this  bay  is  An- 
ticyra.  This  is  washed  by  the  river  Sperchius,  which, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Enieni,  here  empties  itself 
into  the  sea.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs  is 
another  river,  called  Dyras,  which  is  said  to  have 
risen  spontaneously  from  the  earth,  to  succour  Her- 
cules when  he  was  burning.  A  third  river,  called  Me- 
las,  flows  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs  more. 
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CXCIX.  Within  five  furlongs  of  this  last  river 
stands  the  town  of  Trachis.  In  this  part  the  country 
is  the  widest,  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  comprehending  a  space  of  twenty-two  thousand 
plethra.  In  the  mountainous  tract  which  encloses  Tra- 
chinia,  there  is  an  opening  to  the  west  of  Trachis, 
tiirough  which  the  Asopus  winds  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

CC.  To  the  west  of  this,  another  small  stream  is 
found,  named  the  Phoenix;  it  rises  in  these  mountains, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Asopus.  The  most  con- 
tracted part  of  the  country  is  that  which  lies  nearest 
the  Phoenix,  where  the  road  will  only  admit  one  car- 
riage to  pass.  From  the  Phoenix  to  Thermopylee  are 
fifteen  furlongs  ;  in  the  intermediate  space  is  a  village 
named  Anthela,  beyond  which  the  Asopus  meets  the 
sea.  The  country  contiguous  to  Anthela  is  spacious  ; 
here  may  be  seen  a  temple  of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  the 
seats  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  a  shrine  of  Amphicty- 
on  himself. 

CCI.  Xerxes  encamped  in  Trachinia  at  Melis ;  the 
Greeks,  in  the  Straits.  These  straits  the  Greeks  in 
general  call  Thermopyljc ;  the  people  of  the  country 
Pylae,  only.  Here  then  were  the  two  armies  stationed, 
Xerxes  occupying  all  the  northern  region  as  far  as 
Trachinia,  the  Greeks  that  of  the  south. 

CCI.  The  Grecian  army,  which  here  waited  the 
approach  of  the  Persian,  was  composed  of  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  in  complete  armour ;  five  hundred  Te- 
geatse,  and  as  many  Mantineans ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  from  Orchomenus,  of  Arcadia,  a  thousand 
men  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  four  hundred  Corin- 
thians, two  hundred  from  Philius,  and  eighty  from 
Mycenje.  The  above  came  from  the  Peloponnese : 
from  Boeotia  there  were  seven  hundred  Thespians  and 
four  hundred  Thebans. 

CCIII.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  aid  of  all  the 
Opuntian  Locrians  had  been  solicited,  together  with  a 
thousand  Phoceans.  To  obtain  the  assistance  of  these, 
the  Greeks  had  previously  sent  emissaries  among  them, 
saying,  that  they  were  the  forerunners  only  of  another 
and  more  numerous  body,  whose  arrival  was  every 
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day  expected.  They  added,  that  the  defence  of  the  sea 
was  confided  to  the  people  of  Athens  and  jEgina,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet;  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm,  as  the  invader  of  Greece  was 
not  a  god,  but  a  mere  human  being;  that  there  never 
was  nor  could  be  any  mortal  superior  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune ;  that  the  most  exalted  characters  were 
exposed  to  the  greatest  evils  ;  he  therefore,  a  mortal, 
now  advancing  to  attack  them,  would  suffer  for 
his  temerity.  These  arguments  proved  effectual,  and 
they  accordingly  marched  to  Trachis  to  join  their 
allies. 

CCIV.  These  troops  were  commanded  by  different 
officers  of  their  respective  countries :  but  the  man  most 
regarded,  and  who  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, was  Leonidas  of  Sparta.  His  ancestors  were, 
Anaxandrides,  Leon,  Eurycratides,  Anaxander,  Eury- 
crates,  Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Teleclus,  Archelaus, 
Agesilaus,  Doryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus,  Agis,  Eu- 
rysthenes,  Aristodemus,  Aristomachus,  Cleodseus,  Hyl- 
lus,  and  Hercules, 

CCV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta  ;  for,  as  he  had  two  brothers  older  than  him- 
self, Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he  had  entertained  no 
thoughts  of  the  government ;  but  Cleomenes  dying 
without  male  issue,  and  Dorieus  not  surviving,  (for  he 
ended  his  days  in  Sicily)  the  crown  came  to  Leonidas, 
who  was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Cleomenes.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
took  with  him  to  Thermopylse  a  body  of  three  hundred 
chosen  men,  all  of  whom  had  children.  To  these  he 
added  those  Theban  troops  whose  number  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  who  were  conducted  by  Leontia- 
des,  son  of  Eurymachus.  Leonidas  had  selected  the 
Thebans  to  accompany  him,  because  a  suspicion  gene- 
rally prevailed  that  they  were  secretly  attached  to  the 
Medes.  These  therefore  he  summoned  to  attend  him, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  would  actually  contribute 
their  aid,  or  openly  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Grecian  league.  With  sentiments  perfectly  hostile 
they  nevertheless  sent  the  assistance  required, 
M  2 
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CCVI.  The  march  of  this  body  under  Leonidas 
was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their  example 
might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action,  and  that  they 
might  not  make  their  delay  a  pretence  for  going  over 
to  the  Medes.  The  celebration  of  the  Carnian  festi- 
val protracted  the  march  of  their  main  body  ;  but  it 
was  their  intention  to  follow  with  all  imaginable  ex- 
pedition, leaving  only  a  small  detachment  for  the 
defence  of  Sparta.  The  rest  of  the  allies  were  ac- 
tuated by  similar  motives,  for  the  Olympic  games 
happened  to  recur  at  this  period  ;  and  as  they  did  not 
expect  an  engagement  would  immediately  talie  place 
at  Thermopylae,  they  sent  only  a  detachment  before 
them. 

CCVII.  Such  were  the  motives  of  the  confederate 
body.  The  Greeks  who  were  already  assembled  at 
Thermopylse  were  seized  with  so  much  terror  on  the 
approach  of  the  Persian,  that  they  consulted  about  a 
retreat.  Those  of  the  Peloponnese  were  in  general  of 
opinion  that  they  should  return  and  guard  the  isthmus ; 
but  as  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  were  exceedingly 
averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidas  prevailed  on  them  to 
continue  on  their  post.  He  resolved  however  to  send 
messengers  round  to  all  the  states,  requiring  supplies, 
stating  that  their  number  was  much  too  small  to  op- 
pose the  Medes  with  any  effect. 

CCVIII.  Whilst  they  thus  deliberated,  Xerxes  sent 
a  horseman  to  examine  their  number  and  their  motions. 
He  had  before  heard  in  Thessaly,  that  a  small  band 
was  collected  at  this  passage,  that  they  were  led  by 
Lacedicmonians,  and  by  Leonidas  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules. The  person  employed,  performed  liis  duty  :  all 
those  who  were  without  the  intrenchment,  he  was  able 
to  reconnoitre ;  those  who  were  within  for  tlie  purpose 
of  defending  it  eluded  his  observation.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  were  at  that  period  stationed  without;  of 
these  some  were  performing  gymnastic  exercises,  whilst 
others  were  employed  in  combing  their  hair.  He  was 
greatly  astonished,  but  he  leisurely  surveyed  their 
number  and  employments,  and  returned  without  mo- 
lestation, for  they  despised  him  too  much  to  pursue 
him.    He  related  to  Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 
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CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  above,  was  little 
aware  of  what  was  really  the  case,  that  this  people 
were  preparing  themselves  either  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  The  thing  appeared  to  him  so  ridiculous,  that 
he  sent  for  Deinaratus  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  was 
then  with  the  army.  On  his  appearing,  the  king  ques- 
tioned him  on  this  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  express- 
ing his  desire  to  know  what  it  might  intimate.  "  I  have 
before,  sir,"  said  Demaratus,  "spoken  to  you  of  this 
people,  at  the  commencement  of  this  expedition;  and 
as  I  remember,  when  I  related  to  you  what  I  knew 
you  would  have  occasion  to  observe,  you  treated  me 
with  contempt.  I  am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  de- 
claring the  truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ; 
but  I  will  nevertheless  do  so.  It  is  a  determination  of 
these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us,  and  they  are 
preparmg  themselves  accordingly.  It  is  their  custom 
before  any  enterprise  of  danger,  to  adorn  their  hair. 
Of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  vanquish 
these,  and  their  countrymen  in  Sparta,  no  other  na- 
tion will  presume  to  take  up  arms  against  you :  you 
are  now  advancing  to  attack  a  people  whose  realms 
and  city  are  the  fairest,  and  whose  troops  are  the 
bravest  of  Greece."  These  words  seemed  to  Xerxes 
preposterous  enough ;  but  he  demanded  a  second 
time,  how  so  small  a  number  could  contend  with  his 
army.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  submit  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does  not  hap- 
pen." 

CCX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous,  he  accordingly 
kept  his  position  without  any  movement  for  four  days, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  them  retreat.  On  the  fifth 
day,  observing  that  they  continued  on  their  post, 
merely  as  he  supposed  from  the  most  impudent  rash- 
ness, he  became  much  exasperated,  and  sent  against 
them  a  detaclunent  of  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  a. 
command  to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence.  The 
Medes  in  consequence  attacked  them,  and  lost  a 
considerable  number.  A  reinforcement  arrived;  but 
though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  imjiression  was  made. 
It  now  became  universally  conspicuous,  and  no  lees 
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so  to  the  king  himself,  that  he  had  many  troops,  but 
few  men. — The  above  engagement  continued  all  day. 

CCXI.  The  Medes,  after  being  very  roughly  treat- 
ed, retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  band  of  Persians 
called  by  the  king  "the  immortal,"  and  commanded 
by  Hydarnes.  These  it  was  supposed  would  succeed 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  They  commenced  the 
attack,  but  made  no  greater  impression  than  the  Medes: 
their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  advantage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  the  place  ;  and  their  spears 
also  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  La- 
cedEemonians  fought  in  a  mannier  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded ;  their  own  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  their  adversaries,  were  in  many  in- 
stances remarkable,  and  not  the  least  so  when  in  close 
ranks  they  affected  to  retreat.  The  Barbarians  seeing 
them  retire  pursued  them  with  a  great  and  clamorous 
shout;  but  on  their  near  approach  the  Greeks  faced 
about  to  receive  them.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
prodigious,  and  a  few  also  of  the  Spartans  fell.  The 
Persians,  after  successive  efforts  made  with  great  bo- 
dies of  their  troops  to  gain  the  pass,  were  unable  to 
accomplish  it,  and  obliged  to  retire. 

CCXII.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that  being  a 
spectator  of  the  contest,  he  was  so  greatly  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  men,  that  he  leaped  thrice  from  his 
throne.  On  the  following  day,  the  Barbarians  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  before.  They  went  to  the  onset 
as  against  a  contemptible  number,  whose  v.'ounds  they 
supposed  would  hardly  permit  them  to  renew  the 
combat :  but  the  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  regular  divi- 
sions, fought  each  nation  on  its  respective  post,  except 
the  Phoceans,  who  were  stationed  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  defend  the  pass.  The  Persians,  expe- 
riencing a  repetition  of  the  same  treatment,,  a  second 
time  retired, 

CCXIIl.  Whilst  the  king  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  present  emer- 
gence, Ephialtes  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a  Melian, 
demanded  an  audience :  he  expected  to  receive  some 
great  recompense  for  showing  him  the  path  which  led 
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over  the  mountain  to  Thermopyla; :  and  he  indeed  it 
was  who  thus  rendered  ineffectual  the  valour  of  those 
Greeks  who  perished  on  tliis  station.  This  man, 
through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  afterwards 
into  Thessaly  ;  but  the  Pylagora;,  calling  a  council 
of  tlie  Amphictyons  at  Pylsea  for  this  express  purpose, 
set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  afterwards  slain 
by  Athenades,  a  Trachinian,  at  Anticyra,  to  which 
place  he  had  returned.  Athenades  was  induced  to 
put  him  to  death  for  some  other  reason,  which  I  shall 
«,fterwards  explain  ;  he  nevertheless  received  the  re- 
ward oifered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  : — this  however 
was  the  end  of  Ephialtes. 

CCXIV.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a  different 
report,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes,  son  of  Phanagoras, 
a  Carystian,  and  Corydalus  of  Anticyra,  were  the 
men  who  informed  the  king  of  this  path,  and  conduct- 
ed the  Persians  round  the  mountain.  This  with  me 
obtains  no  credit,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  the  Pylagoroe  did  not  set  a  price  upon  the  heads 
of  Onetes  or  Corydalus,  but  upon  that  of  Ephialtes 
the  Trachinian,  after,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  due  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his  crime,  endeavoured  to  save 
himself  by  flight :  Onetes,  being  a  Melian,  might  per- 
haps, if  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  country,  have 
known  this  passage  ;  but  it  was  certainly  Ephialtes 
who  showed  it  to  the  Persians,  and  to  him  without 
scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

CCXV.  The  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave  the  king 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instantly  detached  Hydar- 
nes,  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  They  left  the  camp  at  the  first  approach  of 
evening  ;  the  Mehans,  the  natives  of  the  country,  dis- 
covered this  path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians 
against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  it  by  an  in- 
trcnchment,  and  deemed  themselves  secure.  It  had 
never,  however,  proved  of  any  advantage  to  the  Me- 
lians. 

CCXVI.  The  path  of  which  we  are  speaking  com 
mcnccs    at   the    river    Asopus.     This    stream    flows 
through  an  aperture  of  the  mountain  called  Anopa)a 
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which  is  also  the  name  of  the  path.  This  is  continu- 
ed through  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain,  and 
terminates  near  the  town  of  Alpenus.  This  is  the 
first  city  of  the  Locrians,  on  tlie  side  next  the  Melians, 
near  the  rock  called  Melampygus,  by  the  residence 
of  the  Cercopes.     The  path  is  narrowest  at  this  point. 

CCXVII.  Following  the  track  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  Persians  passed  the  Asopus,  and  marched 
all  night,  keeping  the  CEtean  mountains  on  the  right, 
and  the  Trachinian  on  the  left.  At  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing they  found  themselves  at  the  summit,  where,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  a  band  of  a  thousand  Pho- 
ceans  in  arms  was  stationed,  both  to  defend  their 
own  country  and  this  pass.  The  passage  beneath  was 
defended  by  those  whom  I  have  mentioned  :  of  this 
above,  the  Phoceans  had  voluntarily  promised  Leoni- 
das  to  undertake  the  charge. 

CCXVni.  The  approach  of  the  Persians  was  dis- 
covered to  the  Phoceans  in  this  manner  :  whilst  they 
were  ascending  the  mountain  they  were  totally  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  groves  of  oak  ;  but  from  the  still- 
ness of  the  air  they  were  discovered  by  the  noise  they 
made  by  trampling  on  the  leaves,  a  thing  which  might 
naturally  happen.  The  Phoceans  ran  to  arras,  and  in 
a  moment  the  Barbarians  appeared,  who,  seeing  a 
number  of  men  precipitately  arming  themselves,  were 
at  first  struck  with  astonishment.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect an  adversary  ;  and  they  had  fallen  in  among 
armed  troops.  Hydarnes,  apprehending  that  the 
Phoceans  might  prove  to  be  Laceda-monians,  inquir- 
ed of  Ephialtes  who  they  were.  When  he  was  in- 
formed, he  drew  up  the  Persians  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Phoceans,  not  able  to  sustain  the  heavy  flight  of 
arrows,  retreated  up  the  mountain,  imagining  them- 
selves the  objects  of  this  attack,  and  expecting  cer^ 
tain  destruction  :  but  the  troops  with  Hydarnes  and 
Ephialtes  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue 
them,  and  descended  rapidly  down  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in  the  straits 
of  Thermopylffi,  Megistias  the  soothsayer  had  previ- 
ously, from  inspection  of  the  entrails,  predicted  that 
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death  awaited  them  in  the  morning'.  Some  deserters 
had  also  informed  them  of  the  circuit  the  Persians 
had  taken;  and  this  intelligence  was  in  the  course  of 
the  night  circulated  through  the  camp.  All  this  was 
confirmed  by  their  sentinels,  who  early  in  the  morn- 
ing fled  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, the  Greeks  called  a  council,  who  were 
greatly  divided  in  their  opinions :  some  were  for  re- 
maining on  their  station,  others  advised  a  retreat.  In 
consequence  of  their  not  agreeing,  many  of  them  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  cities;  a  part  resolved  to 
continue  with  Leonidas. 

CCXX.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  retired,  only  did 
so  in  compliance  with  the  %vishes  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  desirous  to  preserve  them :  but  he  thought  that 
he  himself,  with  his  Spartans,  could  not  without  the 
greatest  ignominy  forsake  the  post  they  had  come  to 
defend.  1  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Leonidas, 
seeing  his  allies  not  only  reluctant,  but  totally  averse 
to  resist  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  consented 
to  their  retreat.  His  own  return  he  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, whilst  he  was  convinced  that  his  defend- 
ing his  post  would  equally  secure  his  own  fame,  and 
the  good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  beginning  of  these 
disturbances,  the  Spartans  having  consulted  the  ora- 
cle, were  informed  that  either  their  king  must  die,  or 
Sparta  be  vanquished  by  the  Barbarians.  The  oracle 
was  communicated  in  liexameter  verses,  and  was  to 
this  effect: 

"  To  you  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls, 

Behold,  a  dire  alternative  belalle  ;— 

Your  glorious  city  must  in  ruins  lie, 

Or  slain  b}'  Persian  arm?,  a  king  must  die, 

A  king  descended  from  Herculean  blood. 

For  lo !  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood ; 

Nor  bulls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  the  field, 

'Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must  yield." 

I  am  unwilling  to  insinuate  of  the  allies  who  departed, 
that  differing  in  opinion  from  their  leader,  they  dis- 
honourably deserted.  I  should  also  suppose  that  the 
conduct  of  Leonidas  was  the  result  of  his  revolving 
the  oracle  in  his  mind,  and  of  bis  great  desire  to 
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secure  to  the  Spartans  alone,  the  glory  of  this  me- 
morable action. 

CCXXI.  To  me  it  is  no  small  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  this  supposition,  that  among  those  whom 
Leonidas  dismissed,  was  Megistias  himself.  He  was 
of  Acarnania,  and,  as  some  affirm,  descended  from 
Melampus ;  he  accompanied  Leonidas  on  this  expe- 
dition, and  from  the  entrails  had  predicted  what 
would  happen:  ha  refused  however  to  leave  his 
friends,  and  satisfied  himself  with  sendmg  away  his 
only  son,  who  had  followed  Ills  father  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

CCXXII.  Obedient  to  the  direction  of  their  leader, 
the  confederates  retired.  The  Thespians  and  Thebans 
alone  remained  with  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  indeed 
very  reluctantly,  but  they  were  detained  by  Leonidas 
as  hostages.  The  Thespians  were  very  zealous  in  the 
cause,  and  refusing  to  abandon  their  friends,  perished 
with  them.  The  leader  of  the  Thespians  was  Demo- 
philus,  son  of  Diadromas. 

CCXXin.  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning  offered  a 
solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  the  hour  of  fiill  fo- 
rum, he  advanced  from  liis  camp :  to  the  above  mea- 
sure he  had  been  advised  by  Ephialtes.  The  descent 
from  the  mountain  is  much  shorter  than  the  circuitous 
ascent.  The  Barbarians  with  Xerxes  approached; 
Leonidas  and  his  Greeks  proceeded,  as  to  inevitable 
death,  a  much  greater  space  from  the  defile  than  they 
had  yet  done.  Till  now  they  had  defended  themselves 
behind  their  intrenchment,  fighting  in  the  most  con- 
tracted part  of  the  passage;  but  on  this  day  they 
engaged  on  a  wider  space,  and  a  multitude  of  tlicir 
opponents  fell.  Behmd  each  troop  of  Persians,  of- 
ficers were  stationed  with  whips  m  their  hands,  com- 
pelling with  blows  their  men  to  advance.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished;  many 
were  trodden  imder  foot  by  their  own  troops,  without 
exciting  the  smallest  pity  or  regard.  The  Greeks, 
conscious  that  their  destruction  was  at  hand  from 
those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  ex- 
erted themselves  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  their  Barbarian  assailants. 
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CCXXIV.  Their  spears  being  broken  in  pieces,  they 
*iad  recourse  to  their  swords.  Leonidas  fell  in  the 
ongagement,  having  greatly  signalized  hhnself;  and 
with  him,  many  Spartans  of  distinction,  as  well  as 
others  of  inferior  note.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  all  the  three  hundred.  Many  illustrious  Per- 
sians also  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes 
and  Hyperanthes,  sons  of  Darius,  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  Artanes.  Artancs  was  the  brother  of  Da- 
rius, the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  grandson  of  Arsamis. 
Having  married  his  daughter  to  Darius,  as  she  was  an 
only  child,  all  his  wealth  went  with  her. 

CCXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fell  as  they 
were  contending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas  :  here  the 
conflict  was  the  most  severe,  till  at  length  the  Greeks 
by  their  superior  valour  four  times  repelled  the  Per- 
sians, and  drew  aside  the  body  of  their  prince.  In 
this  situation  they  continued  till  Ephialtes  and  his 
party  approached.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  perceived 
them  at  hand,  the  scene  was  changed,  and  they  re- 
treated to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass.  Having 
repassed  their  intrenchment,  they  posted  themselves, 
all  except  the  Thebans,  in  a  compact  body,  upon  a 
hill,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  and  where 
a  lion  of  stone  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 
In  this  situation,  they  who  had  swords  left,  used  them 
against  the  enemy,  the  rest  exerted  themselves  with 
their  hands  and  their  teeth.  The  Barbarians  rushing 
upon  them,  some  in  front,  after  overturning  their  wall, 
others  surrounding  and  pressing  them  in  all  directions, 
finally  overpowered  them. 

CCXXVI.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians  and  Thespians;  but  none  of  them  distin- 
guished themselves  so  much  as  Dieneces  the  Spartan. 
A  speech  of  his  is  recorded,  wliich  he  made  before 
they  came  to  any  engagement.  A  certain  Trachin- 
ian  having  observed,  that  the  Barbarians  would  send 
forth  such  a  shower  of  arrows  that  their  multitude 
would  obscure  the  sun  ;  he  replied,  like  a  man  igno- 
rant of  fear,  and  despising  the  numbers  of  the  Medes, 
I'  our  Trachinian  friend  promises  us  great  advantages ; 
if  the  Medes  obscure  the  sun's  light,  we  shall  fight 
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them  in  the  shade,  and  be  protected  from  the  heat." 
Many  other  sayings  have  been  handed  down  as  monu- 
ments of  this  man's  fame. 

CCXXVII.  Next  to  him,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Spartans  were,  Alpheus  and  Maron,  two  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Orsiphantus  ;  of  the  Thespians,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Dithyrambus,  son  of  Harmatidas. 

CCXXVIII.  All  these  were  interred  in  the  place 
where  they  fell  together  with  such  of  the  confeder- 
ates as  were  slain  before  the  separation  of  the  forces 
by  Leonidas.     Upon  their  tomb  was  this  inscription : 

"  Here  once,  from  Pelops'  sea-girt  region  brought, 
Four  thousand  men  three  hostile  millions  fought." 

This  was  applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The  Spar- 
tans were  tlaus  distinguished : 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  list'ning  Spartans  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell." 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet  Me- 
gistias  : 

"  By  Medes  cut  off  beside  Sperchius'  wave, 
The  seer  Megistias  fills  this  glorious  grave : 
Who  stood  the  fate  he  well  foresaw  to  meet. 
And,  link'd  with  Sparta's  leaders,  scorn'd  retreat." 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of  Megisti- 
as alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by  the  Amphicty- 
ons.  Simonides,  son  of  Leoprepis,  inscribed  the  one 
to  the  honour  of  Megistias,  from  the  ties  of  private 
hospitality. 

CCXXIX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there  were 
two  named  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus  ;  both  of  them, 
consistently  with  the  discipline  of  their  country,  might 
have  secured  themselves  by  retiring  to  Sparta,  for 
Leonidas  had  permitted  them  to  leave  the  camp  ;  but 
they  continued  at  Alpenus,  being  both  afflicted  by  a 
violent  disorder  of  the  eyes :  or,  if  they  had  not 
thought  proper  to  return  home,  they  had  the  alterna- 
tive of  meeting  death  in  the  field  with  their  fellow-sol- 
diers. In  this  situation,  they  differed  in  opinion  what 
conduct  to  pursue.  Eurytus  having  heard  of  the  cir- 
cuit made  by  the  Persians,  called  for  his  arms,  and 
putting  them  on,  commanded  his  lielot  to  conduct 
him  to  the  battle.     Tlie  slave  did  so  and  immediately 
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fled,  vdiilst  his  master  died  fighting  valiantly.  Aris- 
todemus  pusillanimously  staid  where  he  was.  If  ei- 
ther Aristodemus,  being  individually  diseased,  had 
retired  home,  or  if  they  had  returned  together,  I  can- 
not think  that  the  Spartans  could  have  shown  any  re- 
sentment against  them ;  but  as  one  of  them  died  in 
the  field,  which  the  other,  who  was  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  greatly  incensed  against  Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus  to  Sparta 
is  by  some  thus  related  and  explained.  There  are 
others  who  assert,  that  he  was  despatched  on  some 
business  from  the  army,  and  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 
have  been  present  at  the  battle,  but  that  he  saved  him- 
self by  lingering  on  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  com- 
panion, employed  on  the  same  business,  returned  to 
the  battle,  and  there  fell. 

CCXXXI.  Aristodemus,  on  his  return,  was  branded 
with  disgrace  and  infamy  ;  no  one  would  speak  with 
him  ;  no  one  would  supply  him  with  fire  ;  and  the  op- 
probrious term  of  trembler  was  annexed  to  his  name  ; 
but  he  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  effectually 
atoned  for  his  conduct. 

CCXXXII.  It  is  also  said  that  another  of  the  three 
hundred  survived  ;  his  name  was  Pantites,  and  he  had 
been  sent  on  some  business  to  Thessaly.  Returning  to 
Sparta,  he  felt  himself  in  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

CCXXXIII.  The  Thebans,  under  the  commarnd  of 
Leontiades,  hitherto  constraimd  by  force,  had  fought 
with  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  the  Persians  were  victorious,  when 
Leonidas  and  his  party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  they  approached  the  Barbarians,  assuring 
them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  Medes  ;  that  they  had  been  among  the 
first  to  render  earth  and  water ;  that  they  had  only 
come  to  Thermopylae  on  compulsion,  and  could  not  be 
considered  as  accessary  to  the  slaughter  of  the  king's 
troops.  The  Thessalians  confirming  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  asserted,  their  lives  were  preserved.  Some 
of  them  however  were  slain  ;  for  as  they  approached, 
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the  Barbarians  put  several  to  the  sword ;  but  the 
greater  part,  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  had  the  royal 
marks  impressed  upon  them,  beginning  with  Leonti- 
ades  himself.  Eurymachus,  his  son,  was  afterwards 
slain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Thebans,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Piatea,  whilst  he  was  making  an  attempt  upon 
their  city. 

CCXXXIV.  In  this  manner  the  G-reeks  fought  at 
Thermopylce.  Xerxes  afterwards  sent  for  Demaratus, 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  have  already,  Demaratus, 
had  experience  of  your  truth  and  integrity,  every 
thing  has  happened  as  you  foretold  ;  tell  me  then,  how 
many  of  the  Lacedamonians  may  there  be  left,  how 
many  of  like  valour  with  those  who  have  perished,  or 
are  they  all  alike  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Demaratus,  "  the 
Lacedsemonians  are  a  numerous  people,  and  possessed 
of  many  cities.  But  I  will  answer  your  question  mora 
particularly.  Sparta  itself  contains  eight  thousand 
men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  valour  to  those  who 
fought  here  ;  the  other  Lacedsemonians,  though  infe- 
rior to  these,  are  still  brave."  "  Tell  me,  then,"  return- 
ed  Xerxes,  "  how  we  may  subdue  these  men  with  leasl 
trouble?  you  who  have  been  their  prince,  must  know 
what  measures  they  are  hkely  to  pursue." 

CCXXXV.  "Since,  sir,"  answered  Demaratus,  you 
place  a  confidence  in  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  that  ] 
should  speak  to  you  from  the  best  of  my  judgment : 
I  would  therefore  recommend  you  to  send  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Lacedsemonia 
Contiguous  to  this  is  fan  island  named  Cythera,  of 
which  Chilon,  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen,  observed 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spartans  if  it  were  bu- 
ried in  the  sea ;  foreseeing  the  probability  of  such  a 
measure  as  I  now  recommend.  From  this  island  your 
troops  may  spread  terror  over  Sparta.  Thus,  a  war  so 
very  near  them,may  remove  from  you  anyapprehension 
of  their  assisting  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  will  then  be 
open  to  your  arms,  and  which,  if  subdued,  will  leave 
Sparta  hardly  able  to  oppose  you.  If  my  advice  be 
disregarded,  you  may  expect  what  follows.  There  is 
a  narrow  isthmus  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  which  all  its 
people  will  assemble  in  resistance  to  your  arms,  and 
where  you  will  have  far  more  violent  contests  to  sus^ 
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tain  than  you  have  here  experienced.  If  you  execute 
what  I  propose,  you  may  without  a  battle  become  mas- 
ter of  the  isthmus,  with  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus." 

CCXXXVI.  Achsemenes  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  present  at  this  inter- 
view. Fearful  that  the  king  might  do  as  he  had  been 
advised,  he  thus  delivered  his  sentiments  :  "  You  seem, 
"  sir,"  said  he,  "  too  much  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man, 
who  either  envies  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  betray 
you.  It  is  the  character  of  Greeks  to  envy  the  suc- 
cessful, and  to  hate  their  superiors.  We  have  already 
lost  by  shipwreck  four  hundred  vessels  ;  if  we  detach 
three  hundred  more  to  the  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our 
opponents  will  be  equal  to  our  own  ;  our  united  fleet 
will  be  far  superior  to  theirs,  and,  with  respect  to  any 
efforts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your  forces  by 
land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea  advance  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  be  able  mutually  to  assist  each  other ;  if  you 
separate  Ihem,  tlie  fleet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you, 
nor  you  the  fleet.  It  becomes  you  to  deliberate  well 
on  your  own  aifairs,  and  not  to  concern  yourself  about 
those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  inquire  where  they  will 
commence  their  hostilities,  what  measures  they  will 
take,  or  how  numerous  they  are.  Let  them  attend  to 
their  aifairs,  we  to  ours.  If  the  Lacedsemonians  shall 
presume  to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  far  from 
repairicg  the  loss  they  have  already  sustained." 

CCXXXVII.  "  Achsemenes,"  answered  Xerxes,  "  I 
ppprove  your  counsel,  and  will  follow  it.  The  senti- 
ments of  Demaratus  are,  I  well  know,  dictated  by  his 
regard  to  my  interests  ;  but  your  advice  to  me  seems 
preferable.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any 
improper  intentions,  events  having  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  former  counsels.  One  man  frequently  envies 
the  prosperity  of  another,  and  indulges  in  secret  senti- 
ments of  hatred  against  him  ;  neither  will  he,  when  ho 
requires  it,  give  him  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed 
from  some  surprising  eff"ort  of  virtue  ;  but  a  friend  ex- 
ults in  a  friend's  happiness ;  has  no  sentiments  for  him 
but  those  of  the  truest  kindness,  and  gives  him  always 
the  best  advice.  Let  no  one  therefore  in  future  use 
any  invective  against  Demaratus,  who  is  my  friend  " 
N  2 
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CCXXXVIII.  When  Xerxes  had  finished,  he  went 
to  view  the  dead,  amoxg  whom  was  Leonidas.  When 
he  heard  that  he  had  beeti  the  prince  and  leader  of 
Sparta,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  ofF,  and  his  body 
to  be  suspended  on  a  cross.  This  incident  is  no  sraal) 
proof  to  me,  among  many  others,  that  Xerxes  indulg- 
ed the  warmest  indignation  against  Leonidas  whilst 
he  was  alive.  He  otherwise  would  not  have  treated 
him  when  dead  with  such  barbarity.  I  know  that 
the  Persians,  of  all  mankind,  most  highly  honour  mili- 
tary virtue.     The  orders,  however,  of  the  king  were 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
history.     The  Spartans  were  the  first  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  designs  against  Greece ;  they 
sent  to  the  oracle  on  the  occasion,  and  received  the 
answer  I  have  related.     The  intelligence  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Demara- 
tus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
Medes,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was 
not  friendly  to  the  Spartans.     He  however  it  was  who 
informed  them  of  what  was  meditated ;  whether  to 
serve   or   insult    them,  must  be    left    to   conjecture. 
When  Xerxes  had  resolved  on  this  expedition  against 
Greece,  Demaratus,  who  was  at  Susa,  and  acquainted 
with  his  intentions,  determined  to  inform  the  Lacede- 
monians.    As  this  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  he 
employed  the  following  means :  he  took  two  tablets, 
and  erased  the  wax  from  each  ;  then  inscribed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  king  upon  the  wood.     This  done,  he  repla- 
ced the  wax,  that  the  several  guards  on  the  road  from 
seeing  the  empty  tablets,might  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
business.     When  these  were  delivered  atLacediemon, 
the  people  had  no  conception  of  their  meaning  till,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleo- 
menes  and  wife  of  Leonidas,  removed  the  difficulty. 
Imagining  what  might  be  intended,  she  ordered  the 
wax°to  be° removed,  and  thus  made  the  contents  of  the 
tablets  known.  The  Lacedemonians,  after  examining 
what  was  inscribed  on  tlie  wood,  circulated  the  intelli- 
o-ence  through  Greece. 
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I  HAVE  before  described  these  events  as  they  are 
said  to  have  happened.  The  Greeks  who  composed 
the  naval  armament  were  these  :  The  Athenians  fur- 
nished one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  vessels,  part  of 
which  were  manned  by  Plateaus,  who,  though  igno- 
rant of  sea  affairs,  were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ; 
the  Corinthians  brought  forty  ships,  the  Megarians 
twenty  ;  the  Chalcidians  equipped  twenty  ships,  which 
the  Athenians  supplied  ;  the  iEginetje  eighteen,  the 
Sicyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lacedasmonians  ten  ;  the 
Epidaurians  brought  eight,  the  Eretrians  seven,  the 
TrcEzenians  five,  the  StjTeans  two  ;  the  people  of 
Ceos  two,  and  two  barks  of  fifty  oars  ;  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  assisted  the  confederates  with  seven  vessels 
of  fifty  oars. 

U.  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium ;  and  such 
were  the  numbers  which  each  nation  supplied.  With- 
out taking  into  the  account  the  vessels  of  fifty  oars, 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
Of  these  the  commander  in  chief  appointed  by  the 
Spartans,  was  Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas, 
The  allies  refused  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and 
had  resolved,  imlcss  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse. 

in.  At  first,  and  before  any  deputation  had  been 
sent  to  Sicily  requiring  assistance,  it  had  been  debated 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  entrust  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the  Athenians ;  but  as  this 
was  opposed  by  the  allies,  the  Athenians  did  not  insist 
upon  it.  Their  principal  concern  was  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  as  they  were  sensible  that  this  would  be 
endangered  by  any  contention,  they  very  wisely  with- 
drew their  claims.  As  much  as  war  itself  is  more  de- 
structive than  peace,  so  much  more  dangerous  are 
intestine  commotions,  than  a  war  conducted  with  con- 
sistency and  union  :  persuaded  of  this,  they  did  not 
dispute  the  matter  whilst  circumstances  justified  and 
required  their  forbearance.  Afterwards,  when,  having 
repelled  the  Persian,  they  were  contending  for  what 
belonged  to  him,  they  made  the  insolence  of  Pausanias 
a  pretence,  for  depriving  the  LacedEemonians  of  the 
command.  These,  however,  were  things  which  hap- 
pened afterwards. 

IV.  "When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Artemisium 
saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were  collected  at 
Aphetae,  and  every  place  crowded  with  troops,  they 
were  struck  with  terror;  and  as  the  attempts  of  the 
Barbarians  had  succeeded  so  much  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations, they  consulted  about  retreating  to  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Greece.  When  tliis  idea  had  been 
generally  circulated,  the  Eubceans  entreated  Eurybi- 
ades  to  give  them  time  to  remove  their  children  and 
their  slaves.  Unsuccessful  in  this  application,  they 
went  to  Themistocles  the  Athenian  leader,  on  whom 
they  prevailed,  for  the  consideration  of  thirty  talents, 
to  continue  ut  Eubcea,  and  risk  the  event  of  a  battle. 

V.  This  was  effected  by  Themistocles  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  He  presented  Eurybiades  with  five 
talents,  as  if  from  himself;  having  gained  him,  he  had 
only  to  prevail  on  Adimantus  the  Corinthian,  the  son 
of  Ocytus,  who  was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to 
sail  from  Artemisium.  After  using  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  "  If  you,"  said  he,  "  will  not  desert,  I  promise 
you  a  greater  present  than  the  king  of  the  Medes 
would  have  given  you  for  leaving  us."  He  instantly 
sent  to  his  vessel  tlu-ee  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts 
he  gained  the  commanders  to  his  purpose,  and  satis- 
fied the  Euboeans.  Themistocles  rewarded  himself  by 
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keeping  the  remainder,  wliilst  they  who  had  accepted 
of  his  presents  supposed  the  money  had  been  sent  him 
from  Athens  for  this  purpose. 

VI.  They  continued  tiierefore  at  Eubcea,  and  came 
to  a  battle.  The  BaAarians  arriving  at  break  of  day 
at  ApliettB,  had  before  heard  that  the  Greeks  at  Arte- 
misium  were  very  few  in  number.  On  their  seeing 
this,  they  were  eager  to  engage,  in  expectation  of  tak- 
ing them  ;  they  did  not,  however,  think  it  expedient 
to  advance  directly  to  the  attack,  lest  the  Greeks,  per- 
ceivmg  them,  should  escape  under  cover  of  the  night. 
The  Persians  had  already  boasted  that  not  even  the 
torch-bearer  should  escape  them. 

VII.  With  this  idea  they  pursued  the  following 
measures  :  two  hundred  chosen  vessels  were  detached 
beyond  Sciathus,  lest  in  passing  round  Eubcea  they 
might  be  discovered  by  the  enemy  off  Capharea  and 
Gersstus,  near  the  Euripus,  meaning  thus  to  enclose 
them,  and  commence  an  attack  at  the  same  time  in 
•the  rear  and  in  front.  With  this  design  the  appomted 
squadrons  set  sail.  It  was  not  their  intention  to  attack 
the  Greeks  on  this  day,  nor  till  a  signal  should  be 
given  by  the  detachment  with  which  they  were  to  act 
in  concert.  On  the  departure  of  the  former,  an  account 
was  taken  of  the  number  of  those  which  continued  at 
Aphetse. 

Vin.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  thus  employed,  they 
happened  to  have  with  them  Scyllias  of  Scios,  the 
most  skilful  diver  of  his  tune,  who,  in  the  shipwreck 
off  Pelion,  had  preserved  to  the  Persians  an  immense 
quantity  of  treasure,  and  at  the  same  tune  considera- 
bly enriched  himself.  This  man  had  long  intended  to 
desert  to  the  Greeks,  but  he  had  never  before  had  the 
opportunity :  he  on  this  day  effected  his  purpose  ;  it 
is  uncertain  in  v/hat  manner,  but  if  what  is  related  of 
him  be  true,  it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  said,  that 
having  leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphetae,  he  did  not  rise 
again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  having  gone  a  space 
of  eighty  stadia  through  the  water.  Other  things  are 
related  of  this  man,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  fabu- 
lous, whilst  others  are  actually  true.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  he  escaped  to 
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Artemisium  in  a  little  vessel ;  on  his  arrival,  he  in- 
formed the  commanders  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  the 
ships  which  had  been  sent  round  Eubcea. 

IX.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  called  a  council.  Various  ■ 
opinions  were  delivered :  but  it  was  ultimately  deter-  ^ 
mined  to  remain  that  day  on  their  station,  and  to  de- 
part soon  after  midnight  to  meet  that  part  of  the  ene- 
my's fleet  which  had  been  sent  round  Euboea.  As  they 
perceived  no  one  advancing  against  them,  as  soon  as 
the  twilight  appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Barbarians,  determining  to  make  experiment  of  their 
skill  in  fighting  and  manoeuvring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes  seeing 
them  approach  ih  so  small  a  body,  conceived  them  to 
be  actuated  by  extreme  infatuation,  and,  drawing  out 
their  vessels,  expected  to  find  them  an  easy  conquest. 
In  this  they  were  not  unreasonable,  for  their  fleet  was 
superior  to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but  swift- 
ness ;  in  contempt,  therefore,  they  surrounded  them. 
There  were  some  of  the  lonians  who  wished  well  to 
the  Greeks,  and  served  against  them  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  ;  seeing  them  thus  encircled,  they  were  af- 
fected with  much  uneasiness  concerning  them,  not 
supposing  that  any  could  escape,  so  insignificant  did 
they  appear.  There  were  other  lonians,  to  whom  the 
seeming  distress  of  the  Greeks  gave  great  pleasure  ; 
these  contended  with  all  exertion  who  should  take  the 
first  Athenian  vessel,  in  hopes  of  a  reward  from  the 
king.  For  among  the  Barbarians  greater  reputation 
was  allowed  to  the  Athenians,  than  to  any  other  of 
the  allies. 

XI.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given, 
turned  their  prows  towards  the  Barbarians,  collecting 
their  sterns  into  one  common  centre.  On  a  second  sig- 
nal, though  compressed  within  a  narrow  space,  they 
attacked  the  enemy  in  front.  They  soon  took  thirty  of 
the  Barbarian  vessels,  among  whom  was  Philaon,  son 
of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Gorgus,  prince  of  Salamis, 
a  man  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  army.  The  first 
enemy's  ship  was  taken  by  an  Athenian ;  his  name  was 
Lycomedes,  the  son  of  iEschreas,  and  he  obtained  the 
fame  he  merited.    Victory  alternately  inclined  to  both 
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pai'ties,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  night.  The 
Greeks  returned  to  Artemisium,  the  Barbarians  to 
AphetEB,  the  issue  of  the  contest  being  very  different 
from  what  they  had  expected.  Of  those  Greeks  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  king,  Antidorus  the  Lem- 
nian  was  the  only  one  who  went  over  to  his  country- 
men. The  Atlienians,  in  consideration  of  bis  conduct, 
assigned  him  some  lands  at  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.  When  night  approached,  there  fell 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  attended  with  continued  thun- 
der from  mount  Pelion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  floating  to  Aphetaj,  were  so 
involved  among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that  the  oars 
were  hardly  manageable  ;  the  forces  on  board  were 
seized  with  a  violent  panic,  expecting  that  they  were 
certainly  doomed  to  perish.  They  had  hardly  reco- 
vered themselves  from  the  effect  of  the  first  storm  and 
shipwreck  off  Pelion,  when  that  severe  battle  at  sea 
had  succeeded.  As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they 
were  attacked  again  by  violent  rains,  a  tempestuous 
sea,  and  continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  still  more  disas- 
trous to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  make  a  circuit 
round  Eubosa,  The  storm  fell  upon  them  with  the 
greater  violence,  as  they  were  remote  from  land  ;  and 
they  perished  in  a  miserable  manner.  It  commenced 
when  they  were  standing  towards  the  shoals  of  Eu- 
boea:  ignorant  of  their  course,  they  were  driven  before 
the  wind,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  It  seemed  a 
divine  interposition,  that  the  Persian  fleet  should  thus 
be  rendered  equal,  or  at  least  not  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  manner  they  were  destroy- 
ed on  the  Eubccan  sands. 

XIV.  The  Barbarians  at  Aphetce  saw  with  joy  the 
morning  advance,  and  remained  inactive,  thinking  it 
of  no  small  moment,  after  their  past  calamities,  to 
enjoy  the  present  interval  of  tranquillity.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Greeks  were  reinforced  by  fifty -three 
Athenian  ships.  Animated  by  the  arrival  of  their 
friends,  they  had  still  farther  reason  to  exult  in  the 
fate  of  those  Barbarians  who  had  been  ordered  round 
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Eubosa,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  The  Greeks  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
same  hour,  towards  the  evening  advanced  boldly 
against  the  Cilicians  ;  these  thej^  totally  defeated,  and 
at  night  returned  again  to  Artemisium.  " 

XV.  On  the  third  day,  the  leaders  of  the  Barbarians 
did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to  commence  the  attack ; 
they  advanced  about  mid-day,  mutually  encouraging 
each  other  :  they  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted  by  so 
inferior  a  number,  and  they  feared  the  indignation  of 
Xerxes.  It  happened  that  these  engagements  by  sea 
took  place  precisely  at  the  same  periods  as  the  con- 
flicts at  Thermopyla3.  The  object  of  the  sea-fights  was 
the  Euripus,  as  that  of  the  battles  by  land  was  the 
passage  of  Thermopyl».  The  Greeks  animated  each 
other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Barbarians  into 
Greece  ;  the  Barbarians,  in  like  manner  were  emulous 
to  disperse  the  Greeks,  and  become  masters  of  these 
passages. 

XVI.  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xerxes  advanced  in  or- 
der of  battle,  the  Greeks  remained  on  their  station  at 
Artemisium.  The  Barbarians,  as  if  to  render  them- 
selves secure  of  them  all,  enclosed  them  in  a  semicir- 
cle. The  Greeks  met  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which 
was  fought  on  both  sides  on  equal  terms.  The  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  from  the  size  and  number  of  its  vessels,  was 
much  perplexed  by  their  falling  foul  of  each  other ; 
they  fought,  however,  with  firmness,  and  refiised  to 
give  way,  for  they  could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight 
by  so  inferior  a  force.  In  the  conflict  many  Grecian 
vessels  perished,  with  a  great  number  of  men  ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  Barbarians  was  much  greater  in  both. — 
They  separated  as  by  mutual  consent. 

XVII.  Of  all  those  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  the  Egyp- 
tians performed  the  most  important  service ;  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  throughout,  and  took  five  Gre- 
cian vessels,  with  all  their  men.  Of  the  confederates,  the 
Athenians  were  most  conspicuous ;  and  of  these  the 
bravest  was  Clinios,  son  of  Alcibiades.  His  ship,  which 
carried  two  htmdred  men,  was  equipped  and  manned 
at  his  own  expense. 

XVIII.  The  two  fleets  eagerly  retired  to  their  re- 
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spective  stations.  The  Greeks  retained  the  wrecks  of 
their  vessels  which  were  damaged,  and  possessed  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  ;  but  as  tliey  had  suffered  severely, 
and  particularly  the  Athenians,  the  half  of  whose  ves- 
sels were  disabled,  they  deliberated  about  retiring  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Greece. 

XIX.  Themistocles  had  constantly  believed,  that 
if  he  could  detach  the  lonians  and  Carians  from  the 
Barbarians,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  overpower- 
ing the  rest.  Whilst  the  Eubceans  were  assembling 
their  cattle  on  the  sea-coast,  he  called  the  chiefs  to- 
gether, and  informed  them  he  had  conceived  a  method, 
which  he  believed  would  deprive  the  king  of  the  best 
of  his  allies.  At  this  juncture  he  explained  himself 
no  farther,  adding  only  his  advice,  that  they  should 
kill  as  much  of  the  cattle  of  the  Eubceans  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  ;  for  it  was  much  better  that  their  troops 
should  enjoy  them  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  re- 
commended them  to  order  their  respective  people  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would  be  careful 
to  select  a  proper  opportunity  for  their  departure  to 
Greece.  His  advice  was  approved,  the  fires  were  kin- 
dled, and  the  cattle  slain. 

XX.  The  Eubceans,  paying  no  manner  of  regard  to 
the  oracle  of  Bacis,  had  neither  removed  any  of  their 
effects,  nor  prepared  any  provision  ;  which  it  certainly 
became  those  to  do,  who  were  menaced  by  a  war : 
their  neglect  had  rendered  their  affairs  extremely  cri- 
tical.    The  oracle  of  Bacis  was  to  this  effect : 

"  When  barb'rous  hosts  with  Byblus  yoke  the  main, 
Then  drive  your  cattle  from  Euboea's  plain." 

As  they  made  no  use  of  this  declaration,  either  in  their 
present  evils  or  to  guard  against  the  future,  they  might 
naturally  expect  the  worst. 

XXI.  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy  from  Tra- 
chis  ;  there  was  one  also  at  Artemisium,  whose  name 
was  Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra.  He  had  a  swift 
vessel  with  oars  constantly  in  readiness,  and  was  di- 
rected to  communicate,  to  those  at  Thermopylas,  the 
event  of  any  engagement  which  might  take  place  at 
sea.      There  was  also  with  Leonidas  an  Athenian 
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named  Abroiiychus,  the  son  of  Lysiclcs,  who  was  pre. 
pared  with  a  thirty-oared  vessel  to  give  immediate  in- 
formation to  those  at  Artemisium  of  whatever  might 
happen  to  the  land  forces.  This  man  arrived  at  Ar- 
temisium, and  informed  the  Greeks  of  what  had  be- 
fallen Leonidas  and  his  party.  On  receiving  his  in- 
telhgence,  they  thought  it  expedient  not  to  defer  their 
departure,  but  to  separate  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  the  Corinthians  first,  the  Athenians 
la^t. 

XXII.  Themistocles,  selecting  the  swiftest  of  the 
Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them  to  a  watering  place, 
and  there  engraved  upon  the  rocks  these  words,  which 
the  lonians,  coming  the  next  day  to  Artemisium,  pe- 
rused :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ances- 
tors, and  endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  servitude, 
you  are  guilty  of  injustice  :  take,  therefore,  an  active 
part  in  our  behalf;  if  this  be  impracticable,  retire 
yourselves  from  the  contest,  and  prevail  on  the  Cari- 
ans  to  do  the  same.  If  you  can  comply  with  neither 
of  these  requisitions,  and  are  so  bound  by  necessity 
that  you  cannot  openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  be- 
gins, retire ;  remembering  that  you  are  descended  from 
ourselves,  and  that  the  first  occasion  of  our  dispute 
with  the  Barbarians  originated  with  you."  Themis- 
tocles, in  writing  the  above,  had,  as  I  should  suppose, 
two  objects  in  view.  If  what  he  said  were  concealed 
from  the  king,  the  lonians  might  be  induced  to  go 
over  to  the  Greeks ;  and  if  Xerxes  should  know  it,  it 
might  incline  him  to  distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ 
Ihem  no  more  by  sea. 

XXIII.  When  Themistocles  had  written  the  above, 
a  man  of  Histisea  hastened  in  a  small  vessel  to  inform 
the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks  had  fled  from  Artemi- 
sium. Distrusting  the  intelligence,  they  ordered  the 
man  into  close  custody,  and  sent  some  swift  vessels  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  These  confirmed  the  report ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  whole  fleet  in  a  body  sail- 
ed to  Artemisium  ;  remaining  here  till  mid-daj',  they 
proceeded  to  Histixa :  they  then  took  possession  of 
the  city  of  the  Histiseans,  and  over-ran  part  of  Hello- 
pia,  and  all  the  coast  of  Histisotis. 
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XXIV.  Whilst  his  fleet  continued  at  Histiaeotis, 
Xerxes,  having  prepared  what  he  intended  conceTning 
the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald.  The  preparations 
were  these  :  Twenty  thousand  men  had  been  slain  at 
Thermopylse,  of  these  one  thousand  were  left  on  the 
field,  the  rest  were  buried  in  pits  sunk  for  the  purpose ; 
these  were  afterwards  filled  up,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the  fleet. 
The  herald,  on  his  arrival  at  HistiKa,  assembled  tlie 
forces,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Xerxes  the  kmg, 
O  allies,  permits  whoever  chooses  it  to  leave  his  post, 
and  see  in  what  manner  he  contends  with  those  fool- 
ish men,  who  had  hoped  to  overcome  hmi." 

XXV.  Immediately  on  this  declaration,  scarce  a 
boat  remained  behmd,  so  many  were  eager  to  see  the 
spectacle.  Coming  to  the  spot,  they  beheld  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Though  a  number  of  Helots  were  among 
them,  they  supposed  that  all  whom  they  saw  were 
Lacedemonians  and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of 
Xerxes  did  not  deceive  those  who  beheld  it ;  it  could 
not  fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridiculous,  to  see  a 
thousand  Persian  bodies  on  the  field,  and  four  thou- 
sand Greeks  crowded  together  on  one  spot.  After  a 
whole  day  had  been  thus  employed,  the  troops  return- 
ed on  the  following  one  to  the  fleet  at  Histiaja,  and 
Xerxes  with  his  army  proceeded  on  their  march. 

XXVI.  A  small  number  of  Arcadians  deserted  to 
the  Persian  army  :  they  were  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  wished  to  be  employed.     Being  introduced  to  the 
royal  presence,  and  interrogated  by  several  Persians, 
and  by  one  in  particular,  concerning  the  Greeks,  and 
how  they  were  then  employed:  "At  present,"  they 
replied,  "they  are  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
»  and  beholding  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exercises. 
Being  a  second  time  asked  what  was  the  prize  for 
which  they  contended,  they  answered,  "An  olive  gar- 
land."   On  this  occasion  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Artaba- 
nus,  having  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  prov- 
ed great  generosity  of  soul,  was  accused  by  the  king 
of  cowardice.    Hearing  that  the  prize  was  not  money, 
but  a  garland,' he  exclaimed  before  them  all— ""What 
must  those  men  be,  O  Mardonius,  against  whom  you 
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are  conducting  us,  who  contend  not  for  wealth,  but 
for  virtue  ?" 

XXVII.  After  the  above  calamity  at  Thermopylse, 
the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the  Phoceans,  with 
whom  they  had  before  been  at  enmity,  but  particular- 
ly so  after  their  last  overtlirow.  Some  years  antece- 
dent to  this  expedition  of  the  king,  the  Thessalians  in 
a  body,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  had  attacked 
the  Phoceans,  but  had  been  driven  back  and  roughly 
handled.  The  Phoceans,  being  surrounded  at  Parnas- 
sus, happened  to  have  with  them  Tellias  of  Elcum,  the 
soothsayer,  at  whose  instigation  they  concerted  the 
following  stratagem :  They  selected  six  hundred  of 
their  bravest  men,  whose  persons  and  arms  they  made 
white  with  chalk  :  they  thus  sent  them  against  the 
Thessalians,  under  cover  of  the  night,  commanding 
them  to  put  every  one  to  death  who  was  not  wliited  hke 
themselves.  The  Thessalian  out-posts,  who  first  saw 
them,  conceived  them  to  be  something  supernatural. 
These  communicated  their  panic  to  the  body  of  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Phoceans  slew  four 
thousand,  and  carried  away  their  shields:  half  of  these 
shields  were  consecrated  at  Abas,  and  half  at  Delphi. 
A  tenth  part  of  the  money  which  resulted  from  this 
victory,  was  applied  to  erect  the  large  statues  which 
are  to  be  seen  round  the  tripod  before  the  temple  at 
Delphi :  an  equal  number  were  erected  at  Abas. 

XXVIII.  The  Phoceans  thus  treated  the  Thessa- 
lian foot,  by  whom  they  had  been  surrounded  :  their 
horse,  which  had  made  incursions  into  tlieir  country, 
they  effectually  destroyed.  At  the  entrance  to  Phocis 
near  Hyampolis  they  sunk  a  deep  trench,  into  which 
having  thrown  a  number  of  empty  casks,  they  covered 
them  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  common  ground. 
They  then  waited  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Thessa- 
lians :  these  advancing,  as  if  to  capture  the  Phoceans, 
fell  in  among  tlie  casks,  by  which  the  legs  of  their 
horses  were  broken. 

XXIX.  These  two  disasters  had  so  much  exaspe-    . 
rated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  sent  a  herald  to  say 
thus  to  the  Piioceans  :  "  As  you  are  now,  O  Phoceans,   ■ 
rendered  wiser  by  experience,  it  becomes  you  to  ac-* 
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knowledge  yourselves  our  inferiors.  When  we  for- 
merly thought  it  consistent  to  be  united  with  the 
Greeks,  we  were  always  superior  to  you  :  we  have 
now  so  much  influence  with  the  Barbarians,  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  strip  you  of  your  country,  and  re- 
duce you  to  slavery.  We  are  nevertheless  M'illing  to 
forget  past  injuries,  provided  you  will  pay  us  fifty 
talents  :  on  these  terms  we  engage  to  avert  the  evils 
which  threaten  your  country." 

XXX.  Such  was  the  application  of  the  Thessalians 
to  the  Phoceans,  who  alone,  of  all  the  people  of  this 
district,  did  not  side  with  the  Modes,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture,  than  their 
hatred  of  the  Thessalians.  If  the  Thessalians  had  fa- 
voured the  Greeks,  the  Phoceans  I  believe  would  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  Medes.  The  Phoceans  in 
reply  refused  to  give  the  money  :  they  had  the  same 
opportunity,  they  added,  of  uniting  with  the  Medes, 
as  the  Tliessalians,  if  thoy  wished  to  change  their 
sentiments  ;  but  they  expressed  themselves  unaltera- 
bly reluctant  to  desert  the  cause  of  Greece. 

XXXI.  This  answer  of  the  Phoceans  so  irritated 
the  people  of  Thessaly,  that  they  offered  themselves 
as  guides  to  the  Barbarian  army,  which  they  con- 
ducted from  Trachis  to  Doris.  The  passage  of  this 
district  is  not  more  than  thirty  stadia  in  extent,  it  is 
situate  betwixt  Molias  and  Phocis,  and  was  before 
called  Dryopis.  The  Dorians  are  the  original  and 
principal  people  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  Barbarians 
penetrated  into  Doria,  but  without  committing  any 
devastations.  The  Thessalians  did  not  wish  them  to 
commit  any  violence  here,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants 
had  embraced  the  interests  of  the  Medes. 

XXXII.  The  Barbarians  passed  from  Doris  into 
Phocis,  but  did  not  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these,  some  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  at  a  place  called 
Tithorea,  near  the  city  Neon,  capable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  people.  A,  greater  number  had  fled 
■to  Amphissa,  a  town  of  the  Ozolte  Locrians,  beyond 
the  plain  of  Crisa^um.  The  Barbarians  effectually 
"over-ran  Phocis,  to  which  the  Thessalians  conducted 
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them ;  whatever  they  found  they  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  both  the  cities  and  sacred  temples 
were  burned. 

XXXni.  Proceeding  along  the  river  Cepliissus, 
they  extended  their  violence  throughout  Phocis.  On 
one  side  they  burned  the  city  Drymon,  on  the  other 
Charadra,  Erochos,  Tethronium,  Amphica;a,  Neon, 
Pedieas,  Triteas,  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamios, 
and  Abas.  At  this  last  place  is  an  edifice  sacred  to 
Apollo,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  full  of  various  trea- 
^sures  and  offerings.  Here  at  that  time  was  an  oracle, 
as  indeed  there  is  at  present.  Having  plimdered  this 
temple,  they  set  it  on  fire.  They  pursued  the  Phoceans, 
and  overtook  some  of  them  near  the  mountains;  many 
of  their  female  captives  died,  from  the  great  numbers 
who  committed  violence  on  their  persons, 

XXXIV.  Passing  the  Parapotamians,  they  came  to 
the  Paropeans.  At  this  place  the  army  was  divided 
into  two  bodies,  of  which  the  one  most  numeroxis  and 
powerful  proceeded  towards  Athens,  entering  Boeotia 
through  the  Orchomenian  territories.  The  Boeotians 
in  general  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alexander, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  of 
convincing  Xerxes  that  the  nation  were  really  attached 
to  him,  had  stationed  a  Macedonian  detachment  in 
each.  This  was  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  one  part 
of  the  Barbarians. 

XXXV.  The  other  division,  keeping  Parnassus  to 
the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  their  guides 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Whatever  they  met  in  their 
march  belonging  to  the  Phoceans,  they  totally  laid 
waste,  bm-ning  the  towns  of  the  Paropeans,  Daulians, 
and  Cohans.  They  proceeded  in  this  direction,  afler 
Beparatmg  from  the  main  army,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  of  presenting 
its  treasures  to  the  king.  I  have  been  informed  that 
Xerxes  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sures which  this  temple  contained,  than  of  those  which 
he  had  left  in  his  own  palace  ;  many  having  made  it 
their  business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  offerings  of  Crcesus,  the  eon  of 
Alyattes, 
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YYYVT  The  Delphians  on  hearing  this,  were 
.trnpk  with  the  greatest  consternation,  and,  applymg 
STheoTacle  deSred  to  be  instructed  whether  they 
should  bury  the  sacred  treasures  m  the  earth,  or  re- 
move them  to  some  other  place.  They  were  ordered 
not  to  remove  them,  as  the  deity  was  able  to  protect 
what  beCed  to  liim ;  their  sole  care  therefore  was 
Tmp  oyed  about  themselves,  and  they  i^i^^diately  re- 
Zved  their  wives  and  children  mto  Achaia.  Ot  the 
people  the  greater  part  lied  to  the  sumn^ts  of  Pamas- 
6us  and  to  the  Corycian  cave  ;  others  took  refuge  at 
A^ph  ssa  in  Locria.  Excepting  by  sixty  men  wi  h 
the  princ^al  priest,  the  city  of  Delphi  was  entirely 

^^XXXVn    A^Tien  the  Barbarians  approached,  and 
weVe  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  prophet  whose  name 
was  Aceratus,  observed  that  the  sacred  arms   w    c 
had  ever  been  preserved  in  the  sanctuary   and  wine 
it  was  impious  to  touch,  were  removed  to  the  out- 
ward fronf  of  the  temple ;  he  hastened  to  acquamt  those 

De  phians  who  remained  of  the  prodigy.  The  enemy 
^ont'inued   to  advance  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
temple  of  IVIinerva  Pronea,  more  portentous  appear- 
ances were  seen.  It  might  be  thought  sufficiently  won- 
derful, that  the  arms  should  spontaneously  have  re- 
moved themselves  to  the  outward  part  of  the  temple  ; 
Sit  what  afterwards   happened  was  yet  more  asto- 
nkhhicr      As  the  Barbarians  drew  near  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Pronea,  a  storm  of  thunder  burst  upon  their 
heads     two  immense  fragments  of  rock  were  separat- 
ed from  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  which,  rolhng  down 
tith  a  horrid  noise,  destroyed  a  vast  nmltitude      At 
the  same  time  there  proceeded  from  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess,  loud  and  martial  shouts.  t-„„;^ 

XXXVIII  This  accumulation  of  prodigies  im- 
prefsed  so  gr'eat  a  terror  on  the  Barbarians,  that  they 
Sed  in  confusion.  The  Delphians,  P^^^^;;^"?  ^'J 
descended  and  slew  a  great  number.  T^ej^  vv  ho  es 
caped,  fled  to  Boeotia  ;  these,  as  I  have  been  informed 
related  that  besides  the  above  prodig.es,  they  saw  also 
two  armed  beings  of  more  than  human  size,  who  pur- 
sued and  slaughtered  them. 
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XXXIX.  The  Delphians  say  that  these  two  were 
heroes,  and  natives  of  tlie  country,  their  names  Phy- 
lacus  and  Autonous,  to  wliom  some  buildings  near  the 
temple  had  been  consecrated.  That  of  Phylacus,  stands 
on  the  public  road  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea ; 
that  of  Autonous,  near  Castalia,  beneath  the  Hyam- 
pean  vertex.  The  rocky  fragments  which  fell  from 
Parnassus  have  been  preserved  within  my  remem- 
brance near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  where  they 
first  fixed  themselves,  after  rolling  through  the  barba- 
rian ranks.  In  this  manner  was  the  enemy  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  temple. 

XL.  The  Grecian  fleet  after  their,  departure  from 
Artemisum,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  came  to 
an  anchor  at  Salamis.  The  motive  of  tlie  Athenians 
in  soliciting  this,  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing their  wives  and  families  from  Attica,  as  well  as  to 
deliberate  upon  what  measures  they  should  pursue. 
To  this  also  they  were  farther  induced,  because  things 
liad  hitherto  happened  contrary  to  their  expectations. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  Peloponncse, 
in  one  collected  body,  would  wait  tlie  approach  of  the 
Barbarians  in  Bceotia.  Instead  of  which,  they  learned 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  fortifying  the  isthmus  of  » 

the  Peloponnese  with  a  wall,  careful  of  their  own  se-  ! 

curity  alone.    The  Athenians  were  induced,  in  conse-  i 

quence  of  this  intelligence,  to  entreat  the  allies  to 
station  themselves  at  Salamis, 

XU.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  allies  continued  with 
the  fleet,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country, 
where  they  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  that  every  Athe- 
nian was  to  preserve  his  family  and  eSecls  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power.  The  greater  number  took  refuge 
at  TrcBzene,  others  fled  to  iEgina,  and  some  to  Sala- 
mis, each  being  anxious  to  save  what  was  dear  to 
him,  and  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Athenians,  that  there  is  a  largo 
serpent  in  the  temple  of  the  citadel,  which  continually 
defends  it.  Of  this  they  have  such  an  entire  convic- 
tion, that  they  offer  to  it  every  month  cakes  of  honej-; 
those  had  belore  always  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
this  juncture   thR}'   were  untouched.      TJie  priestess 
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havinff  made  this  incident  known,  the  Atlienians  stiU 
more  precipitately  deserted  the  city,  beheving  that 
their  goddess  had  abandoned  the  citadel.  Removing, 
therefore,  all  their  effects,  they  hastened  to  join  the 

XLII  When  it  was  generally  known  that  those 
who  had  left  Artemisium,  had  taken  their  station  at 
Salamis,  all  the  vessels  which  were  at  Trffizene  has- 
tened to  join  them;  orders  having  been  previously 
issued  to  assemble  at  Pogon  and  Troezene  A  much 
larger  fleet  was  now  got  together  than  had  before 
fought  at  Artemisium,  and  they  were  manned  by  a 
greater  number  of  different  nations.  Eurybiades,  the 
ton  of  Euryclidas,  who  had  commanded  at  Artemi- 
sium, was  the  leader  also  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  not  of  the  blood  royal.  The  vessels  of  the 
Athenians  were   the    most  numerous,  and  the   best 

XLIII  The  fleet  was  thus  composed :  of  the  people 
of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Lacedemonians  furnished  six- 
teen vessels,  the  Corinthians  the  same  number  as  at 
Artemisium,  the  Sicyonians  fifteen,  the  Epidaunans 
ten  the  Troezenians  five,  the  Plerraionians  three  All 
these,  except  the  Hermionians,  were  Dorians  and  Ma- 
cedonians, coming  from  Erineus,  Pindus,  and  Dryopis. 
The  Hermionians  are  from  Dryopis;  they  had  tormer- 
ly  been  expelled  by  Hercules  and  the  Melians  of  the 
district  now  called  Doris.— These  were  the  forces  from 
the  Peloponnese.  . 

XLIV  Of  those  situated  upon  the  exterior  conti- 
nent, the  Athenians  alone  furnislied  one  hundred  and 
eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to  all  the  rest  Ihe 
Plateaus  were  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  for  this  reason ;  when  the  Greeks  departing  from 
Artemisium  touched  at  Chalcis,  the  Plateaus,  landing 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Breotia,  employed  themselves 
in  removing  their  families  and  effects,  in  doing  which 
they  were  left  behind.  The  Athenians  were  Pelasgi, 
and  called  Cranai,  when  that  region  now  named 
Greece  was  possessed  by  the  Pelasgi :  under  Cecrops 
they  took  the  name  of  CecropidaJ.  The  title  of  Athe- 
nians was  given  them  when  Erectheus  succeeded  ta 
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the  throne :  their  name  of  lonians  was  derived  from 
Ion,  who  liad  been  general  of  the  Athenian  forces. 

XLV.  The  Megareans  suppHed  the  .same  number 
of  vessels  as  at  Artemisium.  The  Arapraciotce  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  seven  ships  ;  the  Leueadii,  a  Do- 
rian nation,  originally  from  CorinthN"urnished  three. 

XLVI.  Of  the  people  of  the  islands,  the  iEginetse 
provided  thirty  vessels,  they  had  others  also,  but  these 
were  employed  in  defending  their  coasts  :  the  thirty, 
in  which  they  fought  at  Salamis,  were  the  best  equip- 
ped, and  the  swiftest  sailers.  The  iEginetce  are  Do- 
rians, originally  of  Epidaurus,  and  their  island  was 
formerly  called  Qilnone.  Next  to  this  people,  the 
Chalcidians,  as  at  Artemisium,  supplied  twenty  ships, 
the  Eretrians  seven ;  these  are  lonians.  An  equal 
number  was  furnished  by  the  people  of  Ceos,  who  also 
are  lonians  of  Athenian  descent.  The  Naxians  brought 
four  vessels:  these,  with  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  had 
been  desired  by  the  majority  oftheir  countrymen  to  take 
part  with  the  Medes,  but  they  had  gone  over  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  persuasion  of  Democritus,  a  man  of 
considerable  distinction,  and  at  that  time  trierarch. 
The  Naxians  also  are  lonians,  and  of  Athenian  oriorin. 
The  Styreans  appeared  with  the  same  number  of  ships 
as  at  Artemisium  ;  the  Cythnians  brought  only  one, 
and  that  of  fifty  oars  :  both  these  last  people  are  Dry- 
opians.  The  aUies  were  farther  assisted  by  the  Se- 
riphians,  Siphnians,  and  Melians,  who  alone  of  the 
islanders,  had  refused  to  render  the  Barbarian  earth 
and  water. 

XL VII.  All  these  different  people  who  inhabit  the 
region  betwixt  the  Thesproti  and  the  river  Acheron, 
appeared  as  confederates  in  the  war.  The  Thesproti 
are  contiguous  both  to  the  Ampraciotx  and  Leueadii, 
who  came  on  this  occasion  from  the  remotest  limits 
of  Greece.  Of  the  nations  still  farther  distant,  the  Cro- 
toniatse  alone,  with  one  vessel,  assisted  Greece  in  its 
danger  :  it  was  commanded  by  Phayllus,  a  man  who 
had  been  three  times  victorious  at  the  Pythian  games. 
— The  Crotoniatte  are  of  Achaean  origin. 

XLVIII.  The  allies  in  general  furnished  triremes 
for  the  service :  the  Melians,  Siphnians,  and  Seriphi- 
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ans,  brought  vessels  of  fifty  oars ;  the  Melians  two,  the 
Siplinians  and  Seriphians  one  each.  The  Melians  are 
of  Spartan  extraction  :  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians 
are  lonians,  and  descended  from  the  Athenians.  AVith- 
out  taking  into  the  account  these  vessels  of  fifty  oars, 
the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
ships. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  different  nations  were  as- 
sembled at  Salamis,  a  council  was  called  of  their 
leaders.  At  the  suggestion  of  Eurybiades,  it  was  pro- 
posed tliat  each  should  deliver  his  opinion,  what  place 
of  those  which  they  yet  possessed,  would  be  most 
proper  for  a  naval  engagement.  Attica  was  considered 
as  totally  lost,  and  the  object  of  their  deliberation  was 
the  rest  of  Greece.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  that  they  should  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  risk 
a  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnese  ;  for  if,  it 
was  urged,  a  defeat  should  be  the  issue  of  a  contest 
at  Salamis,  tliey  would  be  exposed  to  a  siege  on  the 
island,  without  the  prospect  of  relief;  but  from  the 
isthmus  they  might  easily  retire  to  their  respective 
countries. 

L.  Whilst  the  leaders  were  revolving  this  matter, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Athens,  to  inform  thfem  that 
the  Barbarian  had  penetrated  Attica,  and  was  burning 
all  before  him.  The  forces  under  Xerxes,  m  their  pas- 
sage through  Bffiotia,  had  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the 
Thespians,  who  had  retired  to  the  Peloponnese.  They 
had  also  burned  the  city  of  the  Plateaus,  and  proceed- 
ing onwards,  were  now  about  to  ravage  Athens. 
They  had  so  treated  Thespia  and  Platea,  because  in- 
formed by  the  Thebans  that  these  places  were  hostile 
to  them. 

LI.  After  passing  the  Hellespont,  the  Barbarians 
had  remained  a  month  in  its  vicinity,  before  they  ad- 
vanced :  three  more  were  employed  in  their  march 
to  Attica,  where  they  arrived  when  Calliades  was 
chief  magistrate.  They  found  the  city  deserted  ;  an 
inconsiderable  number  remained  in  the  temple,  with 
the  treasurers  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the  meaner 
sort,  who  with  a  pallisade  of  wood,  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  citadel.   These 
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had  not  gone  to  Salamis,  being  deterred  partly  by 
their  indigence,  and  partly  from  their  confidence  in 
the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that  a  wall  of  wood  would 
prove  invincible.  This  they  referred  not  to  the  ships, 
but  to  the  defence  of  wood,  which  on  this  occasion  they 
had  formed. 

LII.  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  citadel,  which  the  Athenians  call  the  hill  of  Mars, 
and  thus  commenced  their  attack :  they  shot  against 
the  intreuchment  of  wood  arrows  wrapped  m  tow,  and 
set  on  fire.  The  Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had 
caught  their  barricade,  obstinately  refiised  to  listen 
to  conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the  Pisistratidse 
who  on  certain  terms  invited  them  to  surrender.  They 
resisted  to  tlie  last,  and  when  the  Persians  were  just 
about  to  enter,  they  rolled  down  upon  them  stones  of 
an  immense  size.  Xerxes,  not  able  to  force  the  place, 
was  for  a  long  tune  exceedingly  perplexed. 

LIII.  Li  the  midst  of  their  embarrassment  the  Bar- 
barians discovered  a  resource :  indeed  the  oracle  had 
declared,  that  whatever  the  Athenians  possessed  on 
the  continent,  should  be  reduced  to  the  power  of  the 
Persians.  In  the  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the 
gates  and  the  regular  ascent,  there  was  a  cragged  and 
unguarded  pass,  by  which  it  was  not  thought  possible 
that  any  man  could  force  his  way.  Here,  however, 
some  of  the  enemy  moimted,  near  the  temple  of 
Aglauros,  tlic  daughter  of  Cecrops.  As  soon  as  the 
Athenians  discovered  them,  part  threw  themselves 
over  the  wall  and  were  killed,  others  retired  into  the 
building.  The  Persians  who  entered,  forced  their  way 
to  the  gates,  threw  them  open,  and  put  the  suppliants 
to  death  who  had  there  taken  refuge  :  they  afterwards 
plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  citadel. 

LIV.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  himself  entire  mas- 
ter of  Athens,  he  sent  a  horseman  to  Susa,  to  inform 
Artabanus  of  his  success.  On  the  following  day,  he 
called  together  the  Athenian  exiles  who  were  with 
him,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  citadel,  and  there 
offer  sacrifice,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  coun- 
try.    He  was  probably  induced  to  this  from  some  noc- 
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turnal  vision,  or  from  some  compimclion,  on  account 
of  his  having  burned  the  temple.  The  exUes  did  as 
they  were  conmiianded. 

LV.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  introducmg  this 
circumstance  : — There  is  in  the  citadel,  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Erectheus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  earth  :  in  this,  is  an  olive  and  a  sea,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  placed  there  by  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva, in  testimony  of  their  dispute  concerning  this 
country  :  this  olive  the  Barbarians  had  burned  with 
the  temple.  The  Athenians,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
which  was  two  days  after  the  place  had  oeen  burned, 
observed  that  this  olive  had  put  forth  a  new  shoot,  a 
cubit  in  length. 

LVI.  When  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  heard  what  had 
befallen  the  citadel  of  Athens,  they  were  seized  with 
consternation;  many  of  the  leaders,  without  waiting  the 
result  of  the  council  as  to  their  future  conduct,  went 
hastily  on  board,  hoisted  tlieir  sails,  and  prepared  to 
fly.  It  was  instantly  determined  by  those  who  re- 
mained, that  they  must  only  risk  an  engagement  at 
sea,  near  the  isthmus.  At  the  approach  of  night  they 
left  the  assembly,  and  returned  to  their  ships. 

LVII.  As  soon  as  Themistocles  had  retired  to  his 
vessel,  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian,  came  to  ask  him 
what  had  been  the  determination  of  the  council. 
When  he  was  informed  of  their  resolution  to  sail  to 
the  isthmus,  and  come  to  battle  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Peloponnese,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 
"If  the  allies,"  said  he,  "shall  once  leave  Salamis, 
you  will  never  have  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for 
your  country.  The  fleet  will  certainly  separate,  and 
each  nation  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and  nei- 
ther Eurybiades  nor  any  one  else  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent them  :  thus  Greece  will  perish  from  the  want  of 
judicious  counsel.  Make  haste,  therefore,  and  endea- 
vour to  counteract  what  has  been  determined  ;  if  it  bo 
possible,  prevail  on  Eurybiades  to  change  his  purpose 
and  continue  here." 

LVIII.  Tills  advice  was  so  agreeable  to  Themisto- 
cles, that  without  returning  an  answer  he  went  to  the 

VOL.  III. — p 
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vessel  of  Eurybiades.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  speak  with  liim  on  what  was  of 
importance  to  the  common  interest :  he  was  desired  to 
come  on  board,  and  declare  his  sentiments.  Themis- 
tocles,  seated  by  him,  related  what  had  been  said  by 
Mnesiphilus,  as  from  himself,  which  he  so  enforced 
by  other  argmnents,  that  Eurybiades  was  brought  over 
to  his  opinion,  persuaded  to  leave  his  ship,  and  agaia 
assemble  the  leaders. 

LIX.  As  soon  as  they  were  met,  and  before  Eury- 
biades had  explained  why  he  had  called  them  togeth- 
er, Themistocles  spake  at  some  length,  and  with  great 
apparent  zeal.  Adimantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  the  Corin- 
thian leader,  interrupted  him  :  "  Themistocles,"  said 
he,  "  at  the  pubhc  games  they  who  rise  before  their 
time  are  beaten."  "True,"  rephed  Themistocles, 
but  they  who  are  left  behind  are  never  crowned." 

LX.  Having  thus  gently  reproved  the  Corinthian, 
he  turned  to  Eurybiades  ;  he  did  not  repeat  what  he 
had  said  to  him  before,  that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  should 
leave  Salamis  the  confederates  would  disperse,  for  as 
they  were  present  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  accuse 
any  one.  He  had  recourse  to  other  arguments  :  "  The 
safety  of  Greece,"  said  he,  "  depends  on  you  ;  whe- 
ther, listening  to  me,  you  come  to  an  engagement  here, 
or,  persuaded  by  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, you  shall  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  isthmus  ;  hear 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  then  determine.  If 
we  fight  at  the  isthmus,  we  must  fight  in  the  open 
sea,  where,  on  account  of  our  heavier  vessels  and 
inferior  number,  we  shall  have  every  disadvantage  : 
add  to  this,  that  if  every  thing  else  succeed  to  our 
wishes,  we  shall  yet  lose  Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina. 
The  land  forces  of  the  enemy  will  accompany  their 
fleet,  which  you  will  thus  draw  to  the  Peloponnese,  and 
involve  all  Greece  in  danger.  By  adoptmg  what  Ire- 
commend  you  will  have  these  advantages  :  by  fighting 
within  a  narrower  space  of  sea,  our  small  force  will 
be  better  able  to  contend  with  the  greater  armament 
of  the  enemy,  and,  according  to  the  common  chances 
of  war,  we  shall  have  a  decisive  advantage.  For  us,  it 
must  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small  space,  as  it 
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is  for  them  to  fight  in  a  large  one.  Thus  also  will  Sa- 
lamis  be  preserved,  where  our  wives  and  children  re- 
main ;  and  thus  too,  the  very  advantage  for  which  you 
yourselves  are  solicitous,  will  be  secured.  By  remaining 
here,  you  will  as  effectually  defend  the  Peloponnese 
as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus  ;  and  it  will  be  extremely 
injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there.  If,  as  I  sincere- 
ly wish,  we  shall  obtain  the  victory,  the  Barbarians 
will  neither  advance  to  the  isthmus,  nor  penetrate  be- 
yond Attica  :  they  will  retire  in  confusion.  We  shall 
thus  be  benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
iEgina,  where  the  oracle  has  promised  we  shall  be  su- 
perior to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deliberations  are 
regulated  by  reason  generally  obtain  their  wishes, 
whilst  they  who  are  rash  in  their  decisions  must  not 
expect  the  favour  of  the  gods." 

LXI.  Themistocles  was  a  second  time  interrupted 
by  Adimantus  of  Corinth,  who  ordered  him  to  be  si- 
lent, as  not  having  now  a  country  ;  and  he  ad^d 
that  Eurybiades  could  only  then  consistently  sutler 
Themistocles  to  influence  his  determination,  when  he 
should  again  have  a  city :  this  he  spake  in  allusion  to 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  Athens.  Themistocles 
in  reply,  heaped  many  reproaches  upon  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  upon  their  leader  in  particular  ;  and  he  far- 
ther urged  that  they  still  possessed  a  country  and  a 
city,  in  effect  greater  than  theirs,  as  long  as  they  had 
two  hundred  vessels,  well  provided  with  stores  and 
men,  a  force  which  none  of  the  Greeks  would  be  able 

LXII.'  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  address  himself 
to  Eurybiades  in  particular.  "  If,"  said  he,  with  great- 
er earnestness,  "  you  continue  here,  you  will  deserve 
our  universal  gratitude ;  if  not,  you  will  be  the  de- 
stroyer of  Greece.  In  this  war  our  fleet  constitutes 
our  last,  our  only  resource.  You  may  be  assured,  that 
unless  you  accede  to  my  advice,  we  will  take  on  board 
our  families,  and  remove  with  them  to  Siris  in  Italy, 
which  from  remote  times  has  been  considered  as  be- 
longing to  us,  and  where,  if  the  oracle  may  be  credited, 
we  ought  to  found  a  city.   Deprived  of  our  assistance, 
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you  will  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remember  my 
words." 

LXIII.  By  these  arguments  Eurybiades  was  finally 
influenced,  principally,  as  I  should  '  appose,  from  his 
fears  lest,  if  they  sailed  to  the  isthmus,  they  should  be 
deserted  by  the  Athenians,  without  whose  aid,  they 
would  be  little  able  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  He 
acceded  therefore  to  what  Themistocles  proposed,  and 
consented  to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis. 

LXIV.  When  the  determination  of  Eurybiades  was 
known,  the  confederates,  wearied  with  altercations, 
prepared  to  engage.  In  this  situation  the  morning 
appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  which  there  was  a  convul- 
sion of  the  earth,  which  was  felt  at  sea.  They  deter- 
mined therefore  to  supplicate  the  gods,  and  implore 
the  interposition  of  the  iEacidte.  This  was  according- 
ly done  :  after  calling  upon  all  the  gods,  they  invoked 
Ajax  and  Telamon,  and  despatched  a  vessel  to  lEgina, 
to  entreat  the  aid  of  ^acus  and  the  iEacidse. 

LXV.  Dicffius  the  son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian 
exile,  but  of  considerable  reputation  with  the  Modes,  at 
the  time  when  Attica  was  deserted  by  the  Athenians, 
and  wasted  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  reported  that  he 
was  with  Demaratus  of  Sparta  on  the  plains  of  Thria. 
Here  he  saw  a  dust  as  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  advancing  from  Eleusis.  Whilst  they  were  won- 
dering from  whence  it  could  proceed,  Dicseus  affirms 
that  he  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to  him  tlie  mys- 
tic  lacchus.  Demaratus,  being  ignorant  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  noise 
which  he  heard.  "  Demaratus,"  answered  Dicaeus, 
"  some  great  calamity  is  impending  over  the  forces  of 
the  king  :  Attica  being  deserted,  it  is  evidently  the  di- 
vinity which  speaks,  and  is  now  coming  from  Eleusis 
to  assist  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  If  this  shall 
appear  in  the  Peloponnese,  the  king  himself,  and  the 
forces  which  are  with  him,  will  be  involved  in  the 
greatest  danger  ;  if  it  shall  show  itself  at  Salamis,  the 
destruction  of  the  king's  fleet  will  probably  ensue. 
Once  in  every  year  the  Athenians  solemnize  these 
rites  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  wlien  also  they  initiate 
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into  the  mysteries,  sucli  of  the  Greeks  as  may  desire 
it.  The  sound  which  you  hear  is  the  cry  of  lacchus." 
To  this  he  says  Demaratus  made  him  this  reply  : 
"  Make  no  mention  of  this  to  any  one.  If  what  you 
say  should  be  communicated  to  the  king,  you  will  cer- 
tainly lose  your  head,  and  neither  myself  nor  any  one 
else  will  be  able  to  save  you  :  be  silent  therefore,  and 
leave  the  event  to  the  gods."  He  added,  that  after 
the  dust  and  voice  which  they  saw  and  heard,  a  cloud 
appeared,  which  directed  its  course  towards  Salamis 
and  the  Grecian  ileet.  From  this  they  concluded  that 
the  armament  of  Xerxes  would  be  defeated.  This 
was  reported  by  Dicseus  the  son  of  Theocydes ;  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 

LXVI.  The  naval  troops  of  Xerxes,  after  being 
spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spartans,  passed 
over  from  Trachis  to  Histitea,  where  they  remained 
three  days :  thence  sailing  down  the  Euripus,  in  three 
more  they  came  to  Phalerum.  The  land  and  sea  for- 
ces were  neither  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  less 
in  number  when  they  laid  waste  to  Attica,  than  when 
they  first  arrived  at  Sepias  and  Thermopylte.  To  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  those  who  perished  in  the  storm,  and 
who  were  slain  at  Thermopylffi  and  Artemisium,  there 
arrived  from  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  declared 
for  the  king,  reinforcements  of  Mclians,  Dorians,  Lo- 
crians,  and^Bactrians,  who,  except  the  Thespians  and 
Plateaus,  joined  him  with  all  their  troops.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  with 
all  the  people  of  the  islands,  except  the  five  states  be- 
fore specified.  The  farther  the  Persians  penetrated 
into  Greece,  by  the  greater  numbers  they  were  follow- 
ed. 

LXVII.  All  these  troops,  except  the  Parians,  as- 
sembled at  Athens  or  at  Phalerum.  The  Parians 
Btaid  at  Cythnus,  waiting  for  the  event  of  the  war. 
At  this  juncture  Xerxes  visited  his  fleet  in  person,  to 
confer  with  the  leaders,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with 
their  sentiments.  On  his  arrival,  he  presided  at  a  coun- 
cil, where  the  princes  of  the  diflerent  nations,  and  the 
several  commanders,  were  placed  according  to  the  rank 
which  Xerxes  had  given  thorn.  The  prince  of  Sidon 
p  2 
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first,  the  prince  of  Tyre  next,  and  the  rest  in  order. 
The  king  then  commissioned  Mardonius  to  inquire  of 
them  individually  whether  they  were  willing  to  en- 
gage the  enemy, 

LXVIII.  Mardonius  began  with  the  prince  of  Sidon, 
and  from  him  went  to  the  rest ;  and  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  a  battle  should  be  fought;  but  Artimisia 
thus  delivered  her  sentiments  :    "  Mardonius,  deliver 
this  my  opinion  to  the  king,  whose  exertions  in  the 
battle  of  Eubcea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the 
least ;  I  think  myself  therefore  justified  in  declaring 
what  I  think  will  be  most  your  interest  to  pursue. 
I  would  advise  you  to  spare  your  ships,  and  not  risk 
a  battle.     These  men  by  sea  are  as  much  superior  to 
yours,  as  men  are  to  women  :  but  after  all,  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  for  your  hazarding  an  engagement  ? 
You  are  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the  avowed 
object  of  this  expedition,  the  rest  of  Greece  is  al- 
ready your  own,  and  no  one  resists  you.     They  who 
opposed  you,  have  met  the  fate  they  merited.     I  will 
now  tell  you  how  the  affairs  of  your  adversaries  are 
circumstanced  :  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naval  engage- 
ment, but  will  order  your  vessels  either  to   remain 
here,  or  sail  to  the  Peloponnese,  all  your  wishes  will 
infallibly  be  accomplished.  The  Greeks  will  not  long 
be  able  to  oppose  you  ;  you  will  oblige  them  to  se- 
parate, and  retire  to  their  respective  homes.     I  am 
well  informed,  that  in  the  island  where  they  are,  they 
have  no  supply  of  provisions  ;   and  if  you  shall  enter 
the  Peloponnese,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
remaining  here,  will  risk  a  battle  for  the  sake  of  the 
Athenians.     But  if  you  determine  to  fight  them  by 
sea,  I  seriously  fear  that  a  defeat  of  your  fleet  will 
be  added  to  that  of  your  land  forces.     Let  this  also 
be  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  the  best  of  men 
have  sometimes  the  worst  of  servants  ;  and  that  bad 
men  are  frequently  served  with  fidelity.    You,  O  king, 
are  one  of  the  best  of  men  ;  but  you  have  among  you 
dependents,  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cicilians,  and  Pam- 
phylians,  from  whom  no  good  can  be  expected." 

LXIX.  They  who  wished  well  to  Artemisia  were 
apprehensive  that  her  speaking   thus   decisively   to 
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Mardonius  against  risking  a  battle,  would  bring  upon 
her  some  mark  of  the  king's  indignation :  her  ene- 
mies, on  the  contrary,  who  w-ished  to  see  her  dis- 
graced, and  who  were  jealous  of  her  favour  with  the 
king,  were  delighted  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
her  freedom  of  speech  would  prove  her  ruin ;  but 
Xerxes,  after  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  council,  was 
particularly  pleased  with  that  of  Artemisia ;  he  had 
esteemed  her  before,  but  he  was  on  this  occasion  la- 
vish in  her  praise.  He  nevertheless  determined  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  majority;  and  as  he 
imputed  the  former  ill  success  at  Euboea  to  his  being 
absent,  he  resolved  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

LXX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet  to  de- 
part, they  proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and  dehberately 
ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle.  As  the  approach 
of  evening  prevented  their  then  coming  to  an  encoun- 
ter, they  prepared  themselves  for  the  following  day. 
In  the  mean  while  a  general  consternation  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  upon  those 
of  the  Peloponnese,  who,  conceiving  that  their  fight- 
ing at  Salamis  was  solely  on  account  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, believed  that  a  defeat  would  occasion  their  being 
blockaded  in  the  island,  and  would  leave  their  own 
country  totally  defenceless. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  same  night  the  land  forces  of 
the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Peloponnese,  though 
every  possible  eifort  had  been  made  to  check  their 
proceeding  farther  on  the  continent.  As  soon  as  the 
Peloponnesians  had  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidas 
and  his  party  at  Thermopylse,  they  assembled,  at  the 
isthmus,  all  the  forces  they  could  collect  from  their 
different  cities,  under  the  conduct  of  Cleombrotus,  the 
son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  En- 
camped here,  their  first  care  was  to  fortify  the  pass  of 
Sciron ;  they  then,  after  consulting  on  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  defend  the  whole  of  the  isthmus  by  a  wall. 
This  was  soon  finished,  as  not  one  of  so  many  thou- 
sands was  inactive  ;  for  without  intermission,  either 
by  night  or  day,  tliey  severally  brought  stones,  bricks, 
timber,  and  bags  of  sand. 
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LXXTI.  The  Greeks  \v]io  appeared  in  defence  of 
the  isthmus  with'  their  collected  strength,  were  the 
Lacedasmonians,  Arcadians  universally,  Eleans,  Co- 
rinthians, Sicyonians,  Epidaiirians,  Phliasians,  Troe- 
zenians  and  Hermionians.  All  these  were  drawn  to- 
gether, by  the  danger  which  menaced  Greece.  The 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  although  the  Olympic 
games  and  Carnian  festivals  were  past,  remained  in 
careless  inactivity  at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  Peloponnese  is  inhabited  by  seven 
different  nations ;  two  of  these,  the  Arcadians  and 
Cynurians,  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  have  never 
changed  their  place  of  residence.  The  Achaians  have 
never  quitted  the  Peloponnese,  but  simply  removed 
from  one  situation  to  another.  The  four  others,  name- 
ly, the  Dorians,  iEtolians,  Dryopians,  and  Lemnians, 
migrated  hither.  The  Dorians  have  many  famous 
cities ;  the  ^tolians  Elis  only  ;  the  Dryopians  have 
Hermion  and  Asina,  near  Cardamyle,  in  Laconia. 
The  Paroreatae  are  all  Lemnians.  The  Cynurians, 
though  natives  of  the  country,  are  supposed  to  be 
lonians  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  like  the  Orneatffi  and 
their  neighbours,  they  became  Dorians,  and  subject 
to  the  Argives.  Of  all  these  seven  natio"hs,  those  on- 
ly whom  I  have  specified,  attached  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  Greece  ;  the  others,  if  I  may  speak  the  truth, 
certainly  favoured  the  Medes. 

LXXIV.  They  who  were  at  the  isthmus  exerted 
themselves  as  if  every  thing  depended  upon  them 
alone,  hot  expecting  any  thing  from  the  fleet.  The 
Greeks  at  Salamis  hearing  this,  were  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  on 
that  of  the  Peloponnese.  They  began  to  murmur  se- 
cretly among  each  other,  and  to  complain  of  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  Eurybiades.  They  at  length  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  aloud,  and  obliged  a  council 
to  be  called  ;  a  violent  debate  ensued,  some  were  for 
sailing  instantly  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  risking  every 
thing  for  its  defence,  urging  the  absurdity  of  staying 
where  they  were  to  contend  for  a  country  already 
captured.  The  Athenians,  with  those  of  ^gina  and 
Megara,  thought  it  most  advjseable  to  fight  where 
they  were. 
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LXXV.  Themistocles,  seeing  himself  overpowered 
by  those  of  the  Peloponnese,  retired  privately  from 
the  council :  he  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  enemy's  fleet,  with  instructions  what  to  say. 
The  man's  name  was  Sicinnus,  a  domestic,  and  the 
tutor  of  his  children,  whom  Themistocles  afterwards 
caused  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  Thespia,  and  who  be- 
came very  opulent.  Directing  his  course  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed  them  :  "  The 
Athenian  leader,  who  in  reality  is  attached  to  the 
king,  and  who  wishes  to  see  the  Greeks  in  subjection 
to  your  power,  has  sent  me  thus  privately  to  you  : 
a  consternation  has  seized  the  Greeks,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  fly  ;  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  you 
of  performing  a  splendid  action,  unless  you  suSer  it 
through  negligence  to  escape  you.  They  are  divided 
among  themselves,  and  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 
You  wHl  soon  see  those  who  favour,  and  who  are 
inclined  to  oppose  you,  in  hostilities  with  each  other." 
Having  said  this,  Sicinnus  departed. 

LXXVI.  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this  intelli- 
gence, passed  over  a  large  body  of  Persians  to  the 
small  island  of  Psittalia,  betwixt  Salamis  and  the  con- 
tinent. About  midnight  the  western  division  of  their 
jfleet  advanced  towards  Salamis,  meaning  to  surround 
it.  The  ships  also  which  lay  off  Ceos  and  Cynosura, 
removed,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea  as  far  aa 
Munychia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet  in  this  manner 
to  cut  off  from  the  Greeks  the  possibility  of  retreat, 
and  that,  thus  enclosed  at  Salamis,  they  might  suffer 
vengeance  for  the  battle  of  Artemisium.  Their  view 
in  sending  a  body  of  forces  to  Psittalia  was  this  :  this 
island  was  contiguous  to  the  spot  where  the  battle 
must  of  necessity  take  jilace ;  as  therefore  such  vessels 
and  men  as  were  injured  in  the  fight  must  endeavour 
to  take  refuge  here,  they  might  here  preserve  their 
own  and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  mea- 
sure was  pursued  privately  and  unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  to  accomplish  which,  the  whole  night  was 
employed  without  any  interval  of  rest. 

LXXVII.  After  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  the 
truth  of  the  oracular  prediction  appears  incontestable; 
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for  who  would  attempt  to  contradict  a  declaration  so 

obvious  as  the  following  ? 

"  On  Dian's  shore,  and  C3'nosura's  coasts, 

When  ev'ry  stiail  is  filled  with  naval  liosts ; 

When  hostile  bands,  inspir'd  with  frantic  hope, 

In  Athens  give  wide-wasting  fury  scope. — 

Then  shall  the  youthful  son  of  daring  Pride 

The  vengeance  of  celestial  wrath  abide, 

Fierce  tho'  he  be,  and  confident  of  pow'r, 

For  arms  with  arms  shall  clash,  and  blood  shall  show'r 

O'er  all  the  sea:  while  liberty  and  peace 

From  Jove  and  Victory  descend  on  Greece." 

After  the  above  explicit  declaration  from  Bacis,  I  shall 
neither  presume  to  question  the  authority  of  oracles 
myself,  nor  patiently  suffer  others  to  do  so. 

LXXVill.  Disputes  still  continued  to  run  high 
among  the  leaders  at  Salamis,  who  were  not  at  all 
conscious  of  their  being  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians. 
They  presumed  that  the  enemy  remained  on  the  very 
same  post,  in  which  they  had  observed  them  during 
the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  were  debating  in  council, 
Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived  from^gina;  he 
was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  banished  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  although  my  information  induces  me  to 
consider  him  as  the  most  excellent  and  upright  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  immediately  went  to  the  as- 
sembly and  called  out  Themistocles,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  particular  enemy.  The  greatness  of 
the  impending  danger  prevailing  over  every  thing 
else,  he  called  him  out  to  confer  with  him  :  he  hao 
heard  how  anxious  the  Peloponnesians  were  to  return 
with  the  fleet  to  the  isthmus  ;  accordingly  when  The 
mistocles  appeared,  he  spoke  to  him  thus  :  "  It  would 
become  us  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
present,  to  contend  which  of  us  can  best  serve  our 
country.  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  whatever  the 
Peloponnesians  may  now  urge,  with  respect  to  retir- 
ing to  the  isthmus,  can  be  of  no  signification  ;  I  can 
assure  you,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  Eurybiades  himself,  could  not  now  sail 
thither  if  they  would  ;  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Return,  therefore,  and  tell  this  to  the 
assembly." 
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LXXX.  "  What  you  tell  me,"  replied  Themistocles, 
"  I  consider  as  particularly  happy  for  us  all.  The 
thing  which  I  most  ardently  wished  to  happen,  you 
have  beheld  :  know,  then,  that  this  motion  of  the 
Medes  is  the  consequence  of  my  measures,  it  appear- 
ing to  me  essential  that  those  Greeks  who  were  re- 
luctant to  fight  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  ;  but  as 
you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  us  so  much  good, 
tell  it  yourself.  If  I  shall  inform  the  assembly  of 
what  you  say,  I  shall  obtain  no  credit ;  nor  will  they 
suppose  that  the  Barbarians  are  posted  as  they  are. 
Enter  therefore  yourself,  and  inform  them  how  things 
are.  If  they  believe  you,  it  will  be  well ;  but  if  not, 
the  event  will  be  the  same.  For  if,  as  you  say,  we 
are  surrounded,  there  exists  no  opportunity  to  re- 
treat." 

LXXXI.  Aristides  entering  the  council,  repeated 
what  he  had  before  said ;  that  he  was  come  from 
^gina,  and  had  passed  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  enemy's  forces  ;  that  the  Grecian  fleet  was  entirely 
surrounded,  and  that  it  became  them  to  prepare  for 
their  defence.  Aristides,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken, 
retired.  Fresh  altercations  now  again  rose  among 
the  leaders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  refused  to  credit 
what  they  had  heard. 

LXXXII.  Whilst  they  continued  still  to  doubt,  a 
trireme  of  Tenians  deserted  to  them  ;  they  were  com- 
manded by  Parastius,  the  son  of  Sosimenes,  and  their 
intelligence  put  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute.  In 
gratitude  for  this  service,  the  names  of  the  Tenians 
were  inserted  upon  the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi, 
among  those  who  repelled  the  Barbarians.  This  ves- 
sel, which  joined  them  at  Salamis,  added  to  one  of 
Lemnos,  which  before  came  over  to  them  at  Artemi- 
sivxm,  made  the  exact  number  of  the  Grecian  ships 
three  hundred  and  eighty.  There  were  only  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  before. 

LXXXIII.  The  Greeks  having  all  their  doubts  re- 
moved by  the  Tenians,  prepared  seriously  for  battle. 
At  the  dawn  of  morning  all  was  in  readiness.  The- 
mistocles said  every  thing  which  might  avail  to  ani- 
mate his  troops.     The  principal  purport  of  his  speech 
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was  a  comparison  betwixt  great  and  pusillanimous 
actions  ;  explaining  how  much  tlie  activity  and  genius 
of  man  could  effect,  and  exhorting  them  to  have  glory 
in  view.  As  soon  as  he  had  fuiished,  orders  were 
given  to  embark.  At  this  juncture,  the  vessel  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  ^^acidae  returned  from  ^gina, 
and  soon  afterwards  all  the  Grecian  fleet  were  under 

sail. 

LXXXIV.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move  the  Bar- 
barians rushed  upon  them.  While  the  Greeks  hung 
back,  and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  retire,  Aminias 
of  Pallene,  an  Athenian,  darted  forwards  and  attack- 
ed the  enemy ;  when  he  was  so  involved  with  his 
opponent,  as  to  be  unable  to  separate,  the  rest  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  a  promiscuous  engagement 
ensued.  Thus,  according  to  the  Atlienians,  the  bat- 
tle began.  The  people  of  ^gina  say,  that  the  en- 
gagement was  begun  by  the  vessel  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  5^acidse.  It  is  also  affirmed,  that  a  female 
figure  was  visible  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  in  a  voice 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  it  exclaimed, 
"  Infatuated  men,  how  long  wiU  ye  remain  inactive 
on  your  oars  :■" 

LXXXV.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  occupied  the  division  towards  Eleu- 
sis  and  the  west ;  the  Lacedajmonians  combated  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  the  division  towards  the  Piresus 
and  the  east.  A  small  number  of  these,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Themistocles,  made  no  remarkable  exertions  ; 
but  with  the  majority  it  was  otherwise.  I  am  able  to 
mention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs  who  over- 
powered and  took  Grecian  vessels  ;  but  I  shall  only 
specify  Theomestor,  son  of  Androdamas,  and  Phy- 
lacus,  son  of  Histieeus,  both  of  them  Samians.  I  men- 
tion these,  because  on  accoxmt  of  the  service  which 
he  on  this  occasion  performed.  Theomestor  was  made 
prince  of  Samos  by  the  Persians.  Phylacus  also  had 
his  name  written,  as  deserving  of  the  royal  favour, 
and  was  presented  with  a  large  tract  of  land.  They 
who  merit  the  favour  of  the  king  are  in  the  Persian 
tongue  called  Orosangce. 

LXXXVI.  A  very  great  part  of  the  Barbarian  fleet 
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was  torn  in  pieces  at  Salamis,  principally  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  people  of  ^gina.  The  event  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  The  Greeks  fought  in  order,  and 
preserved  their  ranks  ;  the  Barbarians,  without  either 
retnilarity  or  judgment.  They  nevertheless  behaved 
better  this  day  than  at  Eubaea,  and  they  made  the 
greater  exertions  from  their  terror  of  the  king,  in 
whose  sight  they  imagined  they  fought. 

LXXXVII.  To  speak  decisively  and  minutely  of 
the  several  efforts,  either  of  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  is 
more  than  I  can  presume  to  do.  The  conduct  how- 
ever of  Artemisia  increased  her  favour  with  the  king. 
When  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal 
fleet,  the  vessel  of  Artemisia  was  pursued  by  an 
Athenian,  and  reduced  to  the  extremest  danger.  In 
this  perplexity,  having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
aUies,  and  being  herself  the  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the 
following  artifice  succeeded.  As  she  retreated  from 
the  Athenian,  she  commenced  an  attack  upon  a  ship 
of  her  own  party ;  it  was  a  Calyndian,  and  had  on 
board  Damasithymus,  the  Calyndian  prince.  WhUst 
they  were  in  the  Hellespont,  she  was  involved  in  some 
dispute  with  this  man,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whe- 
ther her  conduct  m  the  present  instance  was  the  effect 
of  design,  or  accidentally  happened  from  the  Calyn- 
dian's  coming  first  in  her  way.  This  vessel  Artemisia 
attacked  and  sunk,  by  which  she  obtained  a  double 
advantage.  The  Athenian  commander  seeing  the 
vessel  he  pursued  attack  a  Barbarian,  supposed  that 
it  was  either  a  Grecian  ship,  or  one  that  had  desert- 
ed the  Barbarians,  and  was  now  assisting  the  Greeks  : 
he  was  thus  induced  to  direct  his  attack  elsewhere. 

LXXXVIII.  Artemisia  by  this  action  not  only 
avoided  the  impending  danger,  but  also  made  her- 
self more  acceptable  to  the  king  at  the  time  she  was 
doing  him  an  actual  injury.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
king,  as  he  viewed  the  engagement,  observed  her  ves- 
sel bearing  down  upon  the  other.  At  this  period,  some 
attendant  remarked  to  him,  "  observe,  Sir,  the  prow- 
ess of  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  bottom  a 
vessel  of  the  enemy."  The  king  was  earnest  in  his 
incfUiry,  whether  the  ship  which  attracted  his  atten- 
VOL.  III.— J| 
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tion  was  really  that  of  Artemisia.  Tliose  about  him, 
knowing  exactly  the  figure  which  distinguished  her 
shij),  assured  him  that  it  was  :  at  the  same  time  they 
had  no  doubt  but  the  vessel  she  had  attacked  belong- 
ed to  the  enemy.  It  happened  among  the  other  for- 
tunate occurrences  which  Artemisia  met  with,  that 
not  a  single  person  of  the  Calyndian  vessel  survived 
to  accuse  her.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied  to  what 
they  told  him:  "  The  men  have  behaved  like  women, 
the  women  like  men." 

LXXXIX.  In  this  battle,  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  and  their 
confederates  :  among  others  Ariabignes  was  slain ;  he 
was  the  commander  in  chief,  son  of  Darius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Xerxes.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  but  small. 
As  they  were  expert  in  swimming,  they  whose  ships 
were  destroyed,  and  who  did  not  perish  by  the  sword, 
made  their  escape  to  Salamis.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Barbarians,  from  their  ignorance  of  this  art,  were 
drowned.  When  the  foremost  ships  were  obhged  to 
seek  their  safety  by  flight,  a  general  destruction  of  the 
rest  ensued.  They  who  were  behind,  anxious  to  ad- 
vance to  the  front,  and  to  give  to  the  king,  who  view- 
ed them,  some  testimony  of  their  zeal  and  courage, 
ran  foulof  those  vessels,  which  were  retreating. 

XC.  During  the  confusion,  many  Phoenicians,  who 
had  lost  their  ships,  went  to  the  king,  and  informed 
him,  that  their  disgrace  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  lonians.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Ionian  leaders  were  not  punished  with  death,  but  the 
Phoenicians  were.  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  a 
Samothracian  vessel  attacked  one  of  Attica,  and  sunk 
it ;  immediately  afterwards,  a  ship  of  jEgina  fell  upon 
the  Samothracian,  and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  fate ; 
but  the  Samothracians,  who  were  skilful  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  spear,  attacked  as  they  were  going 
down  their  adversaries  with  so  much  success,  that 
they  boarded  and  took  the  vessel.  This  exploit  was 
very  fortunate  for  the  lonians.  Xerxes  observing  this 
specimen  of  the  Ionian  valour,  turned  with  anger  to 
the  Pha3nicians,  and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed 
and  exasperated,  ho  ordered  them  all  J^be  beheaded. 
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■as  teing  pusillanimous  themselves,  thoy  had  presum- 
ed to  accuse  men  better  than  tlicmsclves.  The  king:, 
placed  on  mount  ^galeos,  which  is  opposite  to  Sala- 
mis,  was  particularly  observant  of  the  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  any  person  eminently  distinguish  him- 
self, he  was  minute  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his 
fiimily  and  city  ;  all  which  at  his  direction,  his  scribes 
recorded.  This  execution  of  the  Phcenicians,  was 
not  a  little  forwarded  by  Ariaramnes,  a  Persian,  and 
favourite  of  tlio  kmg,  who  happened  to  be  then  pro- 
sent. 

XCI.  In  this  disaster  were  the  Phcenicians  involved ; 
the  Barbarians  retreating,  were  anxious  to  gain  Pha- 
lerum  ;  the  ^ginetje,  however,  guarding  this  neck  of 
sea,  performed  what  well  deserves  mention.  Tho 
Athenians  in  the  tumult  of  the  fight  overpowered 
those  who  resisted,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  iled. 
These  last  the  ^ginetss  attacked,  so  that  many  which 
escaped  from  the  Athenians,  were  intercepted  by  tho 
.^ginetse. 

XCII.  As  Themistocles  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  flying  enemy,  he  came  up  with  a  vessel  of  ^gina, 
commanded  by  Polycritus,  son  of  Crios,  which  was 
then  attacking  a  vessel  of  Sidon.  It  happened  to  bo 
the  very  ship  which  ofFSciathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son 
of  Ischenus,  in  a  vessel  of  ^gina  sent  to  watcJi  tho 
motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man,  almost  expiring 
from  his  wounds,  the  Persians  had  preserved  with 
great  tenderness  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  va- 
lour ;  and  when  the  Sidonian  vessel  with  the  Persians 
on  board  was  taken,  Pytheas  was  restored  in  safety  to 
his  country.  Polycritus  observing  the  Athenian  ves- 
sel, which  by  its  colours  he  knew  to  belong  to  tho 
commander  in  chief,  called  out  in  a  reproachful  man- 
ner to  Themistocles,  and  bade  him  observe  how  tho 
;Eginet£e  showed  their  attachment  to  the  Modes  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  rushed  on  tlie  Sidonian. 

XCIII.  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  remained,  fled 
to  Phalerum,  and  joined  the  land  forces.  On  this  day, 
they  who  distinguished  themselves  the  most  were  tho 
people  of  ^gina,  next  to  them  the  Athenians.  Of  tlie 
JEginc{vs,  Polycritus  was  eminent ;  of  the  Athenians, 
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Eumenes  of  Anagyris,  and  Aminias  of  Pallene.  This 
last  was  the  person  who  pursued  Artemisia,  and  who 
would  not  have  desisted  till  he  had  taken  the  enemy, 
or  been  taken  himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to  have 
been  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased.  The  Athe- 
nian commanders  had  received  particular  orders  with 
respect  to  her,  and  a  reward  often  thousand  drachmae 
was  offered  to  whoever  should  take  her  alive  ;  it  being 
thought  a  most  disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman 
should  fight  against  Athens.  She  however  escaped  as 
we  have  before  described,  as  also  did  many  others,  to 
Phalerum. 

XCIV.  The  Athenians  affirm  of  Adimantus,  the 
leader  of  the  Corinthians,  that  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  fight  he  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 
The  Corinthians  followed  his  example.  Arriving  at 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras,  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Salamis,  they  met  a  little  bark,  which  seemed  as  if 
sent  by  the  gods  :  who  actually  did  send  it  could  nev- 
er be  discovered ;  it  approached  however  the  Corin- 
thians, who  were  in  total  ignorance  how  things  went, 
and  when  at  a  certain  distance,  some  one  on  board 
exclaimed:  "Adimantus,  by  thus  flying  with  the  ships 
under  your  command,  you  must  be  considered  as  the 
betrayer  of  Greece :  the  Greeks  however  are  victori- 
ous over  their  enemies  to  the  utmost  of  their  hopes." 
Adimantus  not  giving  credit  to  these  assertions,  it 
was  repeated  from  on  board  the  little  bark,  that  they 
would  agree  to  suffer  death  if  the  Greeks  were  not 
victorious.  Adimantus  therefore  with  his  detach- 
ment made  haste  to  rejoin  the  Greeks,  but  they  did 
not  come  up  till  the  battle  was  determined.  This  is 
what  the  Athenians  affirm.  The  Corinthians  deny 
the  fact,  declaring  that  no  nation  was  more  distin- 
guished on  this  occasion  than  themselves ;  and  this 
indeed  the  Greeks  in  general  confirm. 

XCV.  Aristides  the  Athenian,  son  of  Lysimachus, 
of  whose  integrity  I  have  before  made  honourable 
mention,  during  the  tumult  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
rendered  his  country  this  service  :  taking  with  him  a 
number  of  armed  Athenians,  whom  he  found  stationed 
along  the  shore  of  Salamis,  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
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Psittftlia,  and  put  every  Persian  whom  he  found  there 

to  death.  ,      ^       ,         „    ^ 

XCVI.  After  the  engagement,  the  Greeks  collect- 
ed all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis,  and  prepared 
for  another  battle,  presuming  that  the  king  would  re- 
new the  fight  with  all  the  vessels  he  had  left.  At  the 
same  time\  wind  from  the  west,  had  driven  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Attica,  which  is  called  Colias, 
many  wrecks  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Thus,  what  the 
different  oracles  pronounced  concerning  this  battle  at 
Bacis  and  Mussus,  were  minutely  accomplished,  as 
was  also  the  prediction  of  the  Athenian  Lysistratus, 
made  many  years  before  concerning  these  wrecks.  It 
had  long  eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was 
to  this  effect : 

"  The  Colian  dames  with  oars  shall  roast  their  food." 

The  above  happened  after  the  king's  departure. 

XCVII.  AVhen  Xerxes  discovered  how  severely  he 
had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians  might  in- 
duce the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves  they  might  be 
disposed  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the 
brid<re,  he  determined  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight.  De- 
sirous however  of  not  being  suspected  in  his  design, 
either  by  the  Greeks  or  his  own  troops,  he  made  an 
effort  to  connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining 
for  this  purpose  the  Phoenician  transports  together,  to 
serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall.  He  then  made 
seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  engagement. 
His  taking  these  measures  caused  it  to  be  generally 
beUeved  that  he  intended  to  continue  where  he  was 
and  prosecute  hostilities.  His  real  purpose  did  not 
escape  Mardonius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  liis 
mind.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligence  of  his  defeat. 

XCVni.  The  Persian  messengers  travel  with  a  ve- 
locity which  nothing  human  can  equal.  It  is  thus 
accomplished :  as  many  days  as  are  required  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  so  many  men  and  horses 
are  regularly  stationed  along  the  road,  allowing  a  man 
and  a  horse  for  each  day  :  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor 
heat,  nor  darkness,  are  permitted  to  obstruct  their 
a  2 
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speed.  The  first  messenger  delivers  his  business  to 
the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  as  the  torch  is 
handed  about  among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of  Vul- 
can. This  mode  of  conveying  intelligence  the  Persians 
call  Angareion. 

XCIX.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  messenger  at  Susa, 
informing  them  that  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens, 
such  universal  transport  prevailed,  that  the  Persians 
strewed  their  public  roads  with  myrtle,  burned  per- 
fumes, and  all  were  engaged  in  religious  or  private 
festivals;  but  the  intelhgence  of  the  second  messenger 
excited  universal  sorrow^;  they  tore  their  clothes,  wept 
and  mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  the  blame  to  Mardo- 
nius.  They  were  not  so  solicitous  about  the  loss  of  their 
fleet,  as  anxious  for  the  person  of  their  king  ;  nor  were 
their  disquietudes  calmed  but  by  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 

himself. 

C.  Mardonius  observed  that  his  defeat  at  sea  greatly 
afilicted  Xerxes,  and  he  suspected  that  he  meditated 
to  fly  from  Athens  :  he  began  therefore  to  be  alarmed 
on  his  own  account,  thinking  that  as  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  the  king's  commencing  hostilities  with 
Greece,  he  might  be  made  the  object  of  his  vengeance. 
He  thought  it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt  again  the 
subjection  of  Greece,  or  in  some  great  effort  to  meet 
an  honourable  death.     His  idea  of  conquering  Greece 
prevailed,  and  after  some  deliberation,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  king :  "  I  would  not,  sir,"  said  he,  "  have 
you  much  afllict  yourself  concerning  what  has  hap- 
pened, nor  suppose  that  your  reputation  has  sustained 
from   it  any  considerable  wound.     The  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  attempt  does  not  depend  on  ships,  but  on 
our  troops  and  horses.     They,  who  from  their  late 
advantages,  suppose  all  contest  at  an   end,  will  not 
presume  to  leave  their  vessels  to  oppose  you,  nor  will 
the  Greeks  on  the  continent  dare  to  meet  you  in  the 
field.     They  who  did  so  suffered.     With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  our  future  exertions  shall  be  made 
in  the  Peloponnese ;  or  if  you  please  for  awhile  to 
suspend  your  activity,  it  may  securely  be  done :  be 
not  however  disheartened,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
Greeks  should  be  finally  able  to  elude  the  vengeance 
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due  to  them,  or  to  avoid  being  made  your  slaves.  What 
I  have  recommended,  you  will  find  to  merit  your  at- 
tention ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  return  with 
your  army,  I  have   other  advice  to  offer.     Suffer  not, 

0  king,  the  Persians  to  become  the  ridicule  of  the 
Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  your  losses  ;  you  have  never  seen  us  coward- 
ly or  base.  If  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Cyprians, 
or  Cilicians  have  behaved  themselves  ill,  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  us ;  if  the  Persians  therefore  have 
not  merited  your  censure,  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  my 
counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper  to  continue 
with  us  yourself,  return  to  your  country,  and  take 
with  you  the  majority  of  your  forces.  Leave  me 
here  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  men,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  reduce  Greece  to  your  obedi- 
ence." 

CI.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  found  his  vexation 
suspended,  and  his  tranquillity  restored.  He  told  Mar- 
donius,  that  after  taking  advice  on  the  subject  he 
would  give  him  an  answer.  Having  consulted  with 
some  Persians  whom  he  assembled,  he  determined  to 
send  for  Artemisia,  whose  superior  wisdom  he  had 
before  had  reason  to  approve.  On  her  arrival,  Xerxes 
ordered  his  counsellors  and  guards  to  retire,  whilst  he 
thus  addressed  her:  "Mardonius  advises  me  to  con- 
tinue here,  and  make  an  attempt  on  the  Peloponnese, 
urging  that  my  Persians  and  land  forces  have  not 
been  at  all  accessary  to  the  injuries  we  have  sustained, 
of  which  they  desire  to  give  me  future  testimony.    If 

1  should  disapprove  of  this,  he  himself  engages,  with 
three  hundred  thousand  troops,  to  stay  and  reduce 
Greece  to  my  power,  recommending  me  to  retire  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  my  native  country.  Do  you 
therefore,  who  with  so  much  wisdom  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  risking  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell 
me  which  of  these  measures  you  would  have  me  pur- 
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?" 


CII.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  the  following 
purport :  "  In  a  situation  like  the  present,  O  king, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  measures  will  be  best ;  but 
as  fkr  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  I  would  recommend 
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your  return.  Let  Mardonius  remain  here  with  the 
number  of  forces  he  requires,  as  it  is  his  own  volun- 
tary proposal  to  eflect  with  these  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the  coun- 
try, and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  glory  will  be 
yours,  for  your  troops  must  be  his  instruments  ;  if  he 
should  be  disappointed  and  vanquished,  while  you 
are  safe,  and  your  family  and  fortunes  secure,  no  great 
calamity  can  ensue.  The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you 
shall  survive,  and  your  family  remain,  must  be  in- 
volved in  many  contests.  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  m 
his  attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no  great 
advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes  or  death  of 
one  of  your  slaves.  You  have  burned  Athens,  which 
was  the  proposed  object  of  your  expedition,  and  may 
therefore  return  without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  advice  so  conso- 
nant to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  heart :  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  his  terror  was  so  great,  that  no 
persuasions  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  stay.  Ar- 
temisia was  dismissed  most  graciously  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  directed  to  retire  with  the  royal  children' 
to  Ephesus,  for  some  of  the  king's  natural  sons  had 
accompanied  him. 

CIV.  Hermotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  the  kmg, 
and  aPedasian  by  birth,  was  sent  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  Pedasians  inhabit  the  district  beyond  Halicar- 
nassus.  It  is  affirmed  of  this  people,  that  as  often  as 
they  are  menaced  by  any  calamity,  the  chin  of  the 
priestess  of  Minerva  produces  a  large  beard  ;  an  in- 
cident which  has  happened  twice  among  them. 

CV.  This  Hermotimus  revenged  himself  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  he  had  formerly  sustained,  with  a 
severity,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  without  example.  He 
had  been  taken  captive,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  man 
of  Chios,  named  Panionius,  who  maintained  himself 
by  the  most  infamous  of  all  traffic  :  whenever  he  met 
with  any  youths  whose  persons  were  liandsome,  he 
castrated  them,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or  Ephe- 
sus, disposed  of  them  at  a  prodigious  price.  Among 
the  Barbarians,  eunuchs  arc  esteemed  of  greater  value 
than  other  slaves,  from  the  presumption  of  their  supe- 
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rior  fidelity.  Hermotimus  was  one  of  tlie  great  many, 
whom  Panionius  had  thus  treated.  Hermothnus  how- 
ever could  not  be  esteemed  as  altogether  unfortunate  :- 
he  was  sent  from  Sardis  to  the  king  as  one  among 
other  presents,  and  in  process  of  time  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other  eunuchs. 

CVI.  When  the  king  left  Sardis  to  proceed  towards 
Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on  some  business  to  a 
place  in  Mysia,  called  Atarneus,  inhabited  by  some 
Chians  :  he  there  met  and  remembered  Panionius. 
He  addressed  him  with  much  seeming  kindness  ;  he 
first  enumerated  the  many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through 
him,  and  then  proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  with  all  his  family,  he  should  re- 
ceive the  most  convincing  testimony  of  his  gratitude. 
Panionius  listened  to  the  offer  with  great  delight,  and 
soon  went  to  Hermotimus,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
When  the  eunuch  had  got  them  in  his  power,  he  thus 
addressed  Panionius  :  "  The  means  by  which  you  ob- 
tain a  liveUhood  is  the  most  infamous  that  can  be 
conceived.  How  could  I,  or  any  of  my  ancestors,  so 
have  injured  you  or  your  family  as  to  justify  your 
reducing  me  from  manhood  to  my  present  contemp- 
tible state?  Could  you  imagine  that  your  crimes 
would  escape  the  observation  of  the  gods,  who  in- 
spiring me  with  the  fallacy  I  practised,  have  thus 
delivered  you  into  my  hands?  Abandoned  as  you 
are,  you  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ven- 
geance which  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After  these 
reproaches,  he  produced  the  four  sons  of  Panionius, 
and  obliged  the  father  to  castrate  them  himself :  when 
this  was  done,  he  compelled  the  sons  to  do  the  same 
to  their  father.  Sach  was  the  punishment  of  Panio- 
nrus,  and  the  revenge  of  Hermotimus. 

CVn.  Xerxes  having  sent  his  children  to  Ephesus, 
under  the  care  of  Artemisia,  commissioned  Mardonius 
to  select  from  the  army  the  number  that  he  wished, 
and  desired  him  to  make  his  deeds  correspond  with 
his  words.  The  above  happened  during  the  day  ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  night,  the  king  commanded  the 
leaders  of  his  fleet  to  retire  from  Phalerum,  towards 
the  Hellespont,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  to  protect 
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the  bridge  and  secure  his  passage.  The  Barbarians  set 
sail,  but  when  they  approached  Zoster,  mistaking  the 
little  promontories  which  rise  above  that  coast  for 
ships,  they  fled  to  a  greater  distance.  Discovering 
their  error,  they  afterwards  formed,  and  proceeded  in 
a  regular  body. 

CVIII.  In  the  morning,  the  Greeks  perceiving  tho 
land  forces  of  the  enemy,  on  their  former  post,  sup- 
posed their  fleet  to  be  still  at  Phalerum,  and  prepared 
for  a  second  engagement.  When  informed  of  their 
retreat,  they  commenced  a  pursuit  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  Proceeding  as  far  as  Andros  without  being 
able  to  discover  them,  they  went  on  shore  on  the 
island  to  hold  a  consultation.  Themistocles  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  sail  through  the  midst  of 
the  islands,  continuing  their  pursuit,  and  endeavour 
to  reach  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  tlie  bridge.  This 
■was  opposed  by  Eurybiades,  who  thought  that  tho 
measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge,  would  not  fail 
to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  calamity.  It  was 
not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if  the  Persian  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  Europe  he  would  remain  inactive  ; 
if  he  did,  his  army  would  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
from  famine,  unable  either  to  return  to  Asia,  or  ad- 
vance his  affairs  ;  but  if  he  should  be  earnest  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  enterprise,  he  would  have  great 
probability  of  success,  as  it  was  much  to  be  feared, 
that  most  of  the  cities  and  powers  of  Europe  would 
either  be  reduced  by  him,  or  surrender  previously  to 
his  arms  ;  besides  this,  he  would  have  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  corn  from  the  annual  produce  of  Greece  :  as 
therefore  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his 
late  naval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  it  was 
better  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country  should  bo 
permitted.  Here,  he  added,  it  will  be  afterwards 
adviseable  to  prosecute  hostilities.  In  this  opinioa 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Peloponnese  acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistocles  seeing  his  advice  to  sail  imme- 
diately to  the  Hellespont,  overruled  by  the  majority, 
addressed  himself  next  to  the  Athenians,  They  were 
more  particularly  exasperated  by  the  escape  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  determined  to  continue  the  pursuit  to 
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the  Hellespont,  oven  if  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
allies.  He  spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  "  I  have  my- 
Belf  been  witness  of  similar  incidents,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  affirmed  by  others,  that  men  reduced 
to  the  extremest  ebb  of  fortune  have  by  some  suc- 
ceeding efforts  retrieved  their  affairs,  and  made 
amends  for  their  former  want  of  vigour.  We  Athe- 
nians have  enjoyed  this  favourable  vicissitude  ;  but 
although  we  have  thus  happily  defended  ourselves 
and  our  country,  and  have  repulsed  such  a  host  of 
foes,  we  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy ; 
not  that  we  must  impute  our  success  to  our  own  ex- 
ertions ;  we  must  thank  the  gods  and  the  heroes  who 
would  not  suficr  an  individual  marked  by  his  impiety 
and  crimes  to  be  the  tyrant  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  ;  a 
man  who  made  no  discrimination  betwixt  things  sacred 
and  profane  ;  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines  of  the 
gods  ;  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the  sea,  and 
throw  chains  into  his  bosom.  To  us  the  present  mo- 
ment is  auspicious,  let  us  therefore  attend  to  the  in- 
terest of  ourselves  and  families;  and  as  the  Barbarian 
is  effectually  expelled,  let  us  severally  repair  our 
dwellings,  and  cultivate  our  lands.  In  the  spring 
we  will  set  sail  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont."  By  this 
conduct,  Thcmistocles  intended  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  Persian,  that  in  case  of  his  becom- 
ing unpopular  with  his  countrymen,  he  might  be  se- 
cure of  a  place  of  refuge.  The  event  proved  his  sa- 
gacity. 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themistoeles,  as- 
sented to  his  proposal ;  they  had  before  thought  high- 
ly of  his  wisdom,  and  the  present  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  induced  their  readier  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes.  The  Athenians  had  no  sooner 
agreed  in  form  to  what  he  recommended,  than  he 
despatched  a  bark  with  confidential  servants  to  inform 
the  king  of  their  determination,  who  were  not  to  be 
prevailed  on,  even  by  torture,  to  reveal  what  was  en- 
trusted to  them  :  among  these  was  the  slave  Sicin- 
nus.  On  their  arrival  at  Attica,  Sicinnus  left  his  com- 
panions in  their  vessel,  and  hastened  to  the  king, 
wJiom  he  tjius  addressed  :  Thomistocles,  son  of  Neo- 
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cles,  and  leader  of  the  Athenians,  of  all  the  confede- 
rates the  most  wise  and  the  most  valiant,  has  sent  me 
to  inform  you,  that  willing  to  render  3'ou  kindness, 
he  has  prevented  the  Greeks  from  pursuing  you  to 
the  Hellespont,  when  it  was  their  inclination  to  do  so, 
in  order  that  they  might  break  dov.-n  your  bridge  ;  , 
you  may  now,  therefore,  retire  there  in  security." 
Saying  this,  Sicinnus  returned. 

CXI.  The  Greeks  having  thus  declined  to  pursue 
the  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the 
bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  laid  close  siege  to  Andros, 
and  determined  totally  to  destroy  it.  These  were  the 
first  of  the  islanders  who  had  refused  the  soUcitation 
of  Themistocles  for  money.  He  had  urged  to  them, 
that  they  were  impelled  to  make  this  appHcation  by 
two  powerful  divinities,  persuasion  and  necessity,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  refused.  The  Andrians  replied, 
that  Athens  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  great  and 
prosperous  from  the  protection  of  such  powerful  dei- 
ties, but  that  their  island  was  of  itself  poor  and  bar- 
ren, and  had  withal  unalterably  attached  to  it  two 
formidable  deities,  poverty  and  weakness :  that  they, 
'therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  supply  them  with 
money  :  the  strength  of  Athens,  they  added,  could 
never  be  greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakness. 
In  consequence  of  this  refusal  and  reply  they  were 
now  besieged. 

CXII.  In  the  mean  while  the  avarice  of  Themisto- 
cles appeared  to  be  msatiable.  He  made  applications 
to  all  the  other  islands  also  for  money,  using  the  same 
emissaries  and  language  as  before  to  the  Andrians. 
In  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened  to  brmg  against  them 
the  forces  of  Greece,  and  utterly  destroy  them.  He  by 
these  means  obtained  from  the  Carystians  and  Parians 
.  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  These  people  hearing 
that  the  Andrians  had  been  distressed,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Medes,  and  being  informed 
that  Themistocles  was  the  first  m  rank  and  influence 
of  all  the  Grecian  leaders,  were  terrified  into  com- 
pliance. Whether  any  of  the  other  islands  gave  him 
money  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Bome  of  them  did.    The 
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Carystians,  however,  did  not  by  their  compliance 
escape  the  menaced  calamity,  whilst  the  Parians,  by 
the  effect  of  their  bribes  on  Themistocles,  avoided 
being  made  the  objects  of  hostilities.  In  this  manner 
Themistocles,  beginning  with  the  Andrians,  extorted 
money  from  the  islanders,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  leaders. 

CXin,  The  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  continuing 
on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  moved  towards  Bosotia,  following  the  track 
by  which  they  had  come.  Mardonius  thought  proper 
to  accompany  the  king,  both  because  the  season  of 
the  year  was  improper  for  any  farther  military  exer- 
tions, and  because  he  preferred  wintering  in  Thessaly, 
intending  to  advance  to  the  Peloponnese  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring.  On  their  arrival  in  Thessaly, 
the  first  care  of  Mardonius  was  to  select,  in  preference 
to  all  the  Persians,  those  called  the  Immortals,  ex- 
cepting only  their  leader  Hydarnes,  who  refused  to 
leave  the  person  of  the  king.  Of  the  other  Persians  he 
chose  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a  thousand 
horse  ;  to  these  he  added  all  the  forces,  horse  and  foot, 
of  the  Medes,  Sacee,  Bactrians,  and  Indians.  From 
the  rest  of  the  allies  he  selected  only  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  advantages  of  person,  or  who 
had  performed  some  remarkable  exploit.  He  took 
also  the  greater  part  of  those  Persians  who  wore  collars 
and  bracelets  ;  and  next  to  these  the  Medes,  inferior 
to  the  Persians  in  force,  but  not  in  number.  The  ag- 
gregate of  these  troops,  includmg  the  cavalry,  was 
three  hundred  thousand  men. 

CXIV.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed  in  select- 
ing his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in  Thessaly,  an 
oracle  was  addressed  to  the  Lacedeemonians  from 
Delphi,  requiring  them  to  demand  compensation  of 
Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leonidas,  and  to  accept  of 
what  he  should  offer.  A  messenger  was  instantly  de- 
spatched from  Sparta,  who  came  up  with  the  army, 
the  whole  of  which  was  still  in  Thessaly,  and  being 
introduced  to  Xerxes,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  King  of 
the  Medes,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Heraclidee  of 
Sparta,  claim  of  you  a  compensation  for  the  death  of 
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their  king,  whom  you  slew  whilst  he  was  defending 
Greece.  The  king  laughed  at  this,  and  for  some  time 
returned  no  answer  ;  till  at  length,  turning  to  Mardo- 
nius,  who  stood  near  him,  "  This  man,"  says  he, "  shall 
make  you  a  becoming  retribution."  The  herald  re- 
ceiving this  answer  departed. 

CXV.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardonius  in  Thessaly, 
hastened  towards  the  Hellespont.  Within  the  space 
of  fbrty-five  days  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  passage 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  troops.  But 
wherever  these  troops  came,  they  consumed,  without 
any  distinction,  all  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
when  this  failed,  they  fed  upon  the  natural  produce  of 
the  earth,  stripping  wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike,  of 
their  bark  and  leaves,  to  such  extremity  of  famine 
were  they  come.  To  this  a  pestilence  succeeded, 
which  with  a  dysentery  destroyed  numbers  in  their 
march.  Xerxes  distributed  his  sick  through  the  cities 
as  he  passed,  recommending  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  them  to  the  inhabitants.  Some  were  left  in 
Thessaly,  others  at  Siris  in  Paeonai,  others  in  Mace- 
donia. At  this  last  place,  on  his  march  to  Greece, 
Xerxes  had  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter,  which 
he  did  not  find  on  his  return.  The  Paeonians  had 
given  it  to  the  Thracians  ;  but  when  Xerxes  in- 
quired for  it  again,  they  told  him  that  the  mares, 
whilst  feeding,  had  been  driven  away  by  the  people 
of  the  higher  Thrace,  who  lived  near  the  source  of 
the  Strymon. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltica  and  Crestonia,  a 
Thracian,  did  a  most  unnatural  action.  Refusing  to 
submit  to  Xerxes,  he  had  retired  to  the  higher  parts 
of  mount  Rhodope,  and  had  commanded  his  sons  not 
to  serve  against  Greece.  They,  either  despising  their 
father,  or  curious  to  see  the  war,  had  joined  the  Per- 
sian army.  There  were  six  of  them,  and  they  all  re- 
turned safe,  but  their  father  ordered  their  eyes  to  be 
put  out ;  such  was  the  reward  they  received. 

CXVn.  The  Persians,  leaving  Thrace,  came  to  the 
passage,  where  they  eagerly  crowded  into  their  ves- 
sels to  cross  to  Abydos.  The  bridge  of  vessels  was  no 
more,  a  tempest  had  broken  and  dispersed  it.     Hero, 
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meeting  with  provisions  in  greater  abundance  than 
they  had  enjoyed  during  tlieir  march,  they  indulged 
themselves  so  intemperately,  that  tliis,  added  to  the 
change  of  watei',  destroyed  a  great  number  of  those 
who  remained  ;  the  rest  with  Xerxes  arrived  at  Sar- 
dis. 

CXVIII.  There  is  also  another  story. — It  is  said 
that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to  a  city  called 
E'ion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.  Hence  he  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  by  land,  but  intrusting  the  conduct 
of  his  forces  to  Hydarnes,  with  orders  to  march  them 
to  the  Hellespont,  he  went  on  board  a  Phosnician  ves- 
sel to  cross  over  into  Asia.  After  he  had  embarked,  a 
heavy  and  tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the  lake, 
which  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Persians  on 
board,  attendant  upon  Xerxes,  made  the  situation  of 
the  vessel  extremely  dangerous.  The  king,  in  an  emo- 
tion of  terror,  inquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if  he  thought 
they  were  safe.''  "By  no  means,"  was  the  answer, 
"  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some  of  this  multitude." 
Upon  this  Xerxes  exclaimed,  "  Persians,  let  me  now 
see  which  of  you  has  an  affection  for  his  prince  ;  my 
safety  it  seems  depends  on  you."  As  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  they  first  bowed  themselves  before  him,  and 
then  leaped  into  the  sea.  The  vessel  being  thus 
lightened,  Xerxes  was  safely  landed  in  Asia.  As  soon 
as  he  got  on  shore,  he  rewarded  the  pilot  with  a  gold- 
en crown  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  king  ;  but  as  he 
had  caused  so  many  Persians  to  perish,  he  cut  off  hia 
head. 

CXIX.  This  last  account  of  the  retreat  of  Xerxes 
seems  to  deserve  but  little  credit  for  many  reasons,  but 
particularly  from  this  catastrophe  of  the  Persians  who 
accompanied  the  king.  If  Xerxes  really  made  such  a 
speech  to  the  pilot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  attendants, 
who  were  not  only  Persians,  but  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  descend  into  the  hold  of  the  sliip,  and  would 
have  thrown  into  the  sea  as  many  Plicenician  rowers 
as  there  were  Persians  on  board.  But  the  trutJi  is, 
that  the  king,  with  the  residue  of  hia  army,  returned 
towards  Asia  by  land. 
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CXX,  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stronger  proof.  It  is 
well  known  that  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to  Asia,  came 
to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  made  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  presenting  them  witli  a  golden 
cimeter,  and  a  tiara  richly  embroidered.  The  Abde- 
rites  assert  what  does  not  to  me  appear  probable,  that 
with  them,  Xerxes,  for  the  first  time  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  garments,  as  being 
not  till  then  released  from  alarm.  Abdera  is  much 
nearer  the  Hellespont  than  Strymon  and  Eion,  where 
it  is  said  he  went  on  board. 

CXXI.  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  in  their  at- 
tempts upon  Andros,  attacked  Carystus,  and  after 
wasting  its  lands,  returned  to  Salamis.  Here  their 
immediate  care  was  to  set  apart  as  sacred  to  the  gods, 
the  first  fruits  of  their  success,  among  which  were 
three  Phoenician  triremes.  One  of  these  was  deposit- 
ed upon  the  isthmus,  where  it  continued  witliin  my 
memory ;  a  second  was  placed  at  Sunium ;  the  third 
was  consecrated  to  Ajax,  and  reserved  at  Salamis. 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  division  of  the  plunder, 
sending  the  choicest  to  Delphi.  Here  a  statue  was 
erected  twelve  cubits  high,  having  in  its  hand  the 
beak  of  a  ship  :  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  where 
stands  a  statue  in  gold  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

CXXII.  After  these  offerings  had  been  presented  at 
Delphi,  it  was  inquired  publicly  of  the  deity,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Greeks,  whether  what  he  had  received, 
was  perfect  and  satisfactory  to  him.  He  replied,  that 
from  the  Greeks  in  general  it  was,  but  not  from  the 
^ginetse,  from  whom  he  claimed  a  farther  mark  of 
their  gratitude,  as  they  had  principally  been  distin- 
guished at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  people  ofMgi- 
na,  on  hearing  this,  consecrated  to  the  divinity  three 
golden  stars,  which  were  fixed  upon  a  brazen  mast,  in 
the  angle  near  the  cistern  of  Crcesus. 

CXXIII.  After  the  division  of  the  plunder,  the 
Greeks  sailed  to  the  isthmus,  to  confer  the  reward  of 
valour  upon  him  who  should  be  judged  to  have  been 
most  distinguished  during  the  war.  On  their  arrival 
here,  the  Grecian  leaders  severally  inscribed  their 
opinions,  wliich  they  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  Nop- 
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tune.  They  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
first,  and  whom  the  second  in  merit :  each  individual 
inscribed  his  own  name,  as  claiming  the  first  reward  ; 
but  a  great  majority  of  them  united  in  declaring  The- 
mistocles  deserving  the  second.  Whilst  each,  there- 
fore, had  only  his  own  suffrage  for  the  first,  Themis- 
tocles  had  the  second  place  awarded  him,  by  a  great 
majority. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeks  severally  returned  to 
their  homes,  avoiding  from  envy  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  which  they  had  purposely  assembled,  Themis- 
tocles  was  not  only  esteemed,  but  celebrated  through 
Greece  as  the  first  in  sagacity  and  wisdom.  Not  hav- 
ing been  honoured  by  those  with  whom  he  conquered 
at  Salamis,  he  retired  for  this  purpose  to  Lacedsemon  : 
here  he  was  splendidly  entertained,  and  honourably 
distinguished.  The  prize  of  personal  prowess  was  as- 
signed to  Eurybiades,  but  that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to 
Themistocles,  and  each  was  presented  with  an  olive 
crown.  To  the  latter  they  also  gave  the  handsomest 
chariot  in  Sparta ;  they  heaped  praises  upon  him,  and 
when  he  returned,  three  hundred  chosen  Spartans,  of 
those  who  are  called  the  knights,  were  appointed  to 
attend  him  as  far  as  Tegea.  I  know  no  other  exam- 
ple of  the  Spartans  conducting  any  person  from  their 
city. 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Lacedsemon  to  Athens, 
Timodemus  of  Aphidna,  a  man  cliiefly  remarkable  for 
his  implacable  enmity  angainst  Themistocles,  denoun- 
ced his  visit  to  Sparta  as  a  public  crime.  The  hon- 
ours, he  said,  which  he  had  received  at  Lacedasmon, 
were  not  bestowed  out  of  respect  to  him,  but  to 
Athens.  Whilst  he  was  continuing  his  invectives, 
"  Friend,"  says  Themistocles,  "  the  matter  is  thus;  if 
I  had  been  a  Belbinite,  I  should  not  have  been  thus 
distinguished  at  Sparta,  nor  would  you,  although  an 
Athenian." 

CXXVI.  At  this  juncture,  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 

naces,  who  had  always  had  great  reputation  among 

his  countrymen,  and  particularly  from  his  conduct  at 

Platea,  accompanied  the  king  with  a  detachment  of 
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sixty  thousand  men  of  the  army  which  Mardonius  had 
selected.  When  Xerxes  had  passed  the  Hellespont, 
and  was  arrived  in  Asia,  Artabazus  returned,  and  en- 
camped near  Pallene.  Mardonius  had  taken  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Thessaly  and  IMaeedonia,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  camp  enlarged  by  this  addi- 
tional number,  Artabazus  thought  it  expedient  to  take 
the  opportunity  now  before  him,  of  chastising  the  re- 
beUious  Potidteans,  When  the  king  was  gone,  and  the 
Persian  fleet  had  fled  from  Salamis,  this  peopl  i  open- 
ly revolted  from  the  Barbarians  ;  they  of  Pallene  had 
done  the  same. 

CXXVII.  Artabazus  therefore  laid  siege  to  Potidtea : 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  Olynthians,  he  attacked 
them  also.  Their  city  was  at  this  time  possessed  by 
the  Bottiteans,  whom  the  Macedonians  had  driven  from 
the  gulph  of  Therma.  Artabazus  having  taken  their 
city,  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  in  a  neighbouring 
marsh.  The  ffovernment  of  the  place  he  gave  to  Cri- 
tobulus  of  Tofone  :  the  Chalcidians  thus  became  mas- 
ters of  Olynthus. 

CXXVIII.  Having  taken  Olynthus,  Artabazus  ap- 
plied with  greater  ardour  to  the  siege  of  Potidtea.    He 
contrived  to  induce  Timoxenus,  the  chief  of  the  Scio- 
nteans,  to  betray  the   town  into  his  hands.     In  what 
manner  their  correspondence   commenced  I  am   not 
able  to  say,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  event.     Whenever 
they  wanted  to  communicate  with  each  other,  a  letter 
was  rolled  round  a  notch  in   an   arrow,  and   giving 
wings  to  tliis  letter,  it  was  shot  oflT  to  a  place   agreed 
upon.  But  the  betrayer  of  Potideea  was  ultimately  de- 
tected :  Artabazus  directed  an  arrow  to  the  concerted 
place,  but  it  deviated  from  its  direction,  and  wounded 
a  Potidjeau  in  the  shoulder.     A  crowd,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  surrounded  the   wounded    man,  who 
seeing  the  letter  connected  with  the  arrow,  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  with  whom  their  Pal- 
lenian  allies  were  present.     The  letter  was  read,  and 
the  traitor  discovered :  it  was  not,  however,  thought 
proper  to  inflict  the  deserved  punishment  on  Tmioxc- 
nu3,  out  of  regard  to  his  country,  and  that  the  Scio- 
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najans  might  not  in  future  be  stigmatized  as  traitors  : 
but  it  wasm  this  manner  that  the  treachery  of  Timox- 
cnus  became  linown. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  had  been  now  three  months 
before  Potidsea,  when  there  happened  a  great  over- 
flowing of  the  sea,  which  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  Barbarians  seeing  the  ground  become  a 
Bwamp,  retired  to  Pallene  :  they  had  already  perform- 
ed two-fifths  of  their  march,  and  had  three  more  before 
them,  when  the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits 
with  so  vast  jin  inundation,  that  the  inlmbitants,  who 
had  often  witnessed  similar  incidents,  represent  this 
as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not  swim  were 
drowned  ;  they  who  could,  were  killed  by  the  Poti- 
dajans  from  their  boats.  This  inundation,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Persians,  the  Potidae- 
ans  thus  explain.— The  Barbarians,  they  say,  had  nn- 
piously  profaned  the  temple  and  shrine  of  Neptune, 
situate  in  their  suburbs,  who  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  the  author  of  their  calamity,  which  to  me  ap- 
pears probable.  With  the  few  who  escaped,  Artaba- 
zus joined  the  anny  of  Mardonius  in  Thesasly,  and 
this  was  the  fate  of  those  who  conducted  Xerxes  to 
the  Hellespont. 

CXXX.     The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
which   flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in  Asia,  after 
transporting  the  king  and  his  forces  from  the  Cher- 
sonese to  Abydos,  wintered  at  Cyma.     In  the  com- 
mencement  of  the    spring  it  assembled    at    Samos, 
where  some  other  vessels  had  continued  during  the 
winter.     This  armament  was  principally  manned  by 
Persians  and  Medes,  and  was  under  the  conduct  of 
Mardontes,  the  son  of  Bagffius,  and  Artayntes,  son  of 
Artachffius,  whose  uncle   Amitres   had  been  joined 
to  him  as  his  colleague.     As  the  alarm  of  their  former 
defeat  was  not  yet  subsided,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
advance  farther  westward,  nor  indeed  did  any  one 
impel  them  to  do  so.     Their  vessels,  with  those  of  the 
lonians,  amounted  to  three  hundred,  and  they  station- 
ed themselves  at  Samos,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Ionia. 
They  did  not  think  it  probable  that  the  Greeks  would 
penetrate  into  Ionia,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  de- 
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fending  their  country.  They  were  confirmed  in  thia 
opinion,  as  the  Greeks,  after  tlie  battle  of  Salamis, 
never  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  were  content  to 
retire  also  themselves.  With  respect  to  their  affairs  at 
sea,  the  Persians  were  sufSciently  depressed  ;  but  they 
expected  that  Mardonius  would  do  great  things  by 
land.  Remaining  on  their  station  at  Samos,  they  con- 
sulted how  they  might  annoy  the  enemy,  and  they 
anxiously  attended  to  the  progress  and  atfairs  of  JMar- 
donius. 

CXXXI.  The  approach  of  the  spring,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  roused  the  Greeks. 
Their  land  army  was  not  yet  got  together,  but  their 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  ten  ships,  was  al- 
ready at  jEgina,  under  the  command  of  Leutychides. 
He  was  descended  in  a  right  line  from  Menares,  Age- 
silaus,  Hippocratidas,  Leutychides,  Anaxilaus,  Archi- 
damus,  Anaxandrides,  Theopompus,  Nicander,  Cha- 
rilus,  Eunomus,  Polydectes,  Prytanes,  Euryphon, 
Procles,  Aristodemus,  Aristonlachus,  Cleodaeus,  Hyl- 
lus,  and  lastly  from  Hercules.  He  was  of  the  second 
royal  family,  and  all  his  ancestors,  except  the  two 
named  after  Leutychides,  had  been  kings  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  Xanthippus,  son 
of  Ariphron. 

CXXXn.  When  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  arrived 
at  ^gina,  the  same  individuals  who  had  before  been 
at  Sparta  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  that  people  to 
deliver  Ionia,  arrived  among  the  Greeks.  Herodotus, 
the  son  of  Basilides,  was  wiUi  them  ;  they  were  in  all 
seven,  and  had  together  concerted  the  death  of  Strattes, 
tyrant  of  Chios.  Their  plot  having  been  discovered 
by  one  of  the  accomplices,  the  other  six  had  withdrawal 
themselves  to  Sparta,  and  now  came  to  i3Egina  to 
persuade  the  Greeks  to  enter  Ionia  :  they  were  in- 
duced, though  not  without  difficulty,  to  advance  as 
far  as  Delos.  AU  beyond  this,  the  Greeks  viewed  as 
full  of  danger,  as  well  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  country,  as  because  they  supposed  the  enemy's 
forces  were  in  all  these  parts  strong  and  numerous : 
Samos  they  considered  as  not  less  remote  than  tlie 
pillars  of  Hercules.     Thus  the  Barbarians  were  kept 
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by  their  apprehensions  from  advancing  beyond  Sa- 
mos,  and  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  tlic  solicita- 
tions of  the  Cliians,  would  not  move  farther  eastward 
than  Delos,  Their  mutual  alarm  thus  kept  the  two 
parties  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

CXXXIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks  thus  moved  to  Delos, 
Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in  Thessaly,  began  to 
break  up  his  quarters.  His  first  step  was  to  send  a 
European,  whose  name  was  Mys,  to  the  different  ora- 
cles, ordering  him  to  use  his  endeavours,  and  consult 
them  all.  What  it  was  that  he  wished  to  learn  from 
them  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never  heard  ;  I 
should,  however,  suppose  that  he  only  intended  to 
consult  them  on  the  immediate  state  of  his  affairs. 

CXXXIV.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  went  to 
Lebadia,  and  by  means  of  a  native  of  the  country, 
whom  he  bribed  to  his  purpose,  descended  to  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  ;  he  went  also  to  the  oracle  of  Abas  in 
Phocis  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Thebes,  where,  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  arc  practised  in  Olynipia,  he  con- 
sulted the  Ismenian  Apollo  ;  afterwards  he  obtained 
permission  by  means  of  his  gold,  of  some  stranger, 
but  not  from  a  Theban,  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Am- 
phiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  permitted  to  consult 
the  oracle  ;  for  when  Amphiaraus  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  their  choice,  w-hether  they  would  have  him 
for  their  diviner,  or  for  their  ally,  they  preferred  hav- 
ing him  as  the  latter.  On  this  account  no  Theban  is 
allowed  to  sleep  in  his  temple. 

CXXXV.  According  to  the  account  given  me  by 
the  Thebans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at  this  time  hap- 
pened. Mys,  the  European,  having  visited  all  the  ora- 
cles, came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptous.  This,  though 
so  called,  belongs  to  the  Thebans ;  it  is  beyond  the 
lake  of  Copais,  at  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near 
Acraephia.  When  this  Mys  arrived  here,  he  was  at- 
tended by  three  persons  of  the  place,  appointed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  writing  down  the  answer  of 
the  oracle.  The  priestess  immediately  made  reply  to 
him  in  a  barbarous  language,  which  filled  those  who 
were  present,  and  who  expected  the  answer  to  be 
given  in  Greek,  with  astonishment.  Wliilst  his  attcn- 
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dants  remained  in  great  perplexity,  Mys  snatched  tlie 
tablets  from  their  hands,  and  wrote  down  the  reply 
of  the  priestess,  which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was 
in  the  Carian  tongue  :  having  done  this,  lie  returned 
to  Thessaly. 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  the  oracular  declarations  had 
been  conveyed  to  Mardonius,  he  sent  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  son  of  Amyntas,  ambassador  to  Athens. 
His  choice  of  him  was  directed  from  his  being  con- 
nected with  the  Persians  by  ties  of  consanguinity. 
Bubares,  a  Persian,  had  married  Gygaea,  sister  of 
Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Amyntas  :  by  her  he  had 
a  son,  who  after  his  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side, 
was  called  also  Amyntas,  to  whom  the  king  had  pre- 
sented Alabanda,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Mardonius  was 
farther  influenced  in  employing  Alexander,  from  his 
being  a  man  of  munificent  and  hospitable  spirit.  For 
these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the  most  likely  to  con- 
ciliate the  Athenians,  who  were  represented  to  him  as 
a  valiant  and  numerous  people,  and  who  had  princi- 
pally contributed  to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians 
had  sustamed  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed,  that 
if  he  could  prev,ail  on  them  to  unite  their  forces  with 
his  own,  he  might  easily  become  master  of  the  sea. 
His  superiority  by  land  was  in  liis  opinion  superior  to 
all  resistance,  and  as  the  oracles  had  probably  advised 
him  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped 
by  these  means  effectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

CXXXVII.  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to  Athens 
Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh  degree  from 
Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  obtaining  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  I  shall  here  relate  ; — Three  brothers,  Ga- 
vanes,  jEropus,  and  Perdiccas,  sons  of  Temenus,  fled 
on  some  occasion  from  Argos  to  Illyrium,  from  whence 
retiring  to  the  higher  parts  of-  Macedonia,  they  came 
to  Lebaea.  Here  they  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  in  different  menial  employments  :  one  had 
the  care  of  his  horses,  another  of  the  cattle,  the  third 
and  youngest  of  the  sheep.  In  remoter  times,  the 
families  even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for  her 
husband.    When  tlie  bread  prepared  by  the  younger 
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domestic,  Perdiccas,  was  baked,  she  always  observed 
that  it  became  twice  as  big  as  before ;  this  she  at 
length  communicated  to  her  husband.  The  king  im- 
mediately considered  the  incident  as  a  prodigy,  and 
as  foreboding  some  extraordinary  event.  He  tlierefore 
sent  for  the  brothers,  and  commanded  them  to  leave 
his  territories.  They  told  him,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  first  receive  what  was  due  to  them. 
Upon  this  the  king  answered,  as  if  heaven-struck,  "  I 
give  you  this  sun  (the  light  of  which  then  came 
through  the  chimney)  as  proper  wages  for  you." 
Gavanes  and  jEropus,  the  two  elder  brothers,  on 
hearing  this,  were  much  astonished,  but  the  younger 
one  exclaimed,  "  We  accept,  O  king,  what  you  offer 
us  :"  Then  taking  the  sword,  for  he  had  one  with 
him,  he  made  a  circular  mark  with  it  upon  that  part 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  having 
three  several  times  received  the  light  upon  his  bosom, 
departed  with  his  brothers. 

CXXXVIII.  One  of  the  king's  porters  informed 
him  of  what  the  young  man  had  done,  and  of  his  pro- 
bable design  in  accepting  what  was  offered.  The  king 
was  much  incensed,  and  immediately  despatched  some 
horsemen  to  kill  them.  In  this  country  is  a  river,  near 
which  the  posterity  of  those  men  who  were  originally 
from  Argos,  offer  sacrifices  as  to  their  preserver.  This, 
as  soon  as  the  Temenida?  had  got  to  the  opposite 
bank,  swelled  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  horsemen 
vpere'unable  to  pass  it.  The  Temenida?  arriving  at 
another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed  their  residence 
near  the  gardens,  said  to  belong  to  Midas  the  son  of 
Gordius.  In  these  a  species  of  rose  grows  naturally, 
having  sixty  leaves,  and  more  than  ordinary  fragrance: 
here  also,  as  the  Macedonians  relate,  Silenus  was  ta- 
ken. Beyond  this  place  is  a  mountain  called  Ber- 
mion,  which  during  the  winter,  is  inaccessible.  The 
Temenidx  first  settled  here,  and  afterwards  subdued 
the  rest  of  Macedonia. 

CXXXIX.  From  the  above  Perdiccas,  Alexander 
was  thus  descended :  he  was  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
Amyntas  was  the  son  of  Alcetas,  Alcetas  of  ^Eropus, 
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^ropus  of  Philip,  Philip  of  Argseus,  Argteus  of  Per- 
diccas,  who  obtained  the  kingdom. 

CXL.  When  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens,  aa 
deputed  by  Mardonius,  he  delivered  the  following 
speech  :  "  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius  informs  you  by 
me,  that  he  has  received  a  commission  from  the  king 
of  the  following  import : '  Whatever  injuries  the  Athe- 
nians may  have  done  me,  I  willingly  forgive  :  return 
Ihem  therefore  their  country ;  let  them  add  to  it  from 
any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them  enjoy  their  own 
laws.  If  they  will  consent  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  me,  you  have  my  orders  to  rebuild  all  their  tem- 
ples, w-hich  I  have  burned.' — It  will  be  my  business  to 
do  all  tliis  unless  you  prevent  me :  I  will  now  give 
you  my  own  sentiments  : — What  infatuation  can  in- 
duce you  to  continue  your  hostilities  against  a  king 
to  whom  you  can  never  be  superior,  and  whom  you 
cannot  always  resist :  you  already  know  the  forces 
and  exploits  of  Xerxes  ;  neither  can  you  be  ignorant 
of  the  army  under  me.  If  you  should  even  repel  and 
conquer  us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you  can  indulge 
no  hope,  another  army  not  inferior  in  strength  will 
soon  succeed  ours.  Do  not,  therefore,  by  endeavour- 
inf  to  render  yourselves  equal  to  so  great  a  king,  risk 
not  only  the  loss  of  your  native  country,  but  the  se- 
curity of  yoiu-  persons:  accept,  therefore,  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  avail  yourselves  of  the  present  honourable 
opportunity  of  averting  the  indignation  of  Xerxes. — 
Be  free,  and  let  us  mutually  enter  into  a  solemn  al- 
liance, without  fraud  or  treachery.  Hitherto,  O  Athe- 
nians, I  have  used  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
Mardonius  ;  for  my  own  part  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  repeat  what  partiality  I  bear  you,  since  you  have 
experienced  proofs  of  it  before.  Accept,  therefore,  the 
terms  which  Mardonius  offers  you  ;  you  cannot  al- 
ways continue  your  opposition  to  Xerxes ;  if  I  thought 
you  could,  you  would  not  now  have  seen  me.  The 
power  of  the  king  is  prodigious,  and  extensive  beyond 
that  of  any  human  being.  If  you  shall  refuse  to  ac- 
cede to  the  advantageous  proposals  which  are  made 
you,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  alarmed  for  your  safety, 
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who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  danger  than  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  who,  possessing  the  region 
betwixt  the  two  armies,  must  be  involved  in  certain 
ruin.  Let,  then,  my  offers  prevail  with  you  as  their 
importance  merit,  for  to  you  alone  of  all  the  Greeks, 
the  king  forgives  the  injuries  he  has  sustained,  wish- 
ing to  become  your  friend." 

CXLI.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  heard  that  this 
prince  was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite  the  Athenians  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Persian,  were  exceedingly  alarm- 
ed. They  could  not  forget  the  oracle  which  foretold, 
that  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should  be  dri- 
ven from  the  Peloponnese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Athenians,  to  whom  therefore  they  lost  no 
time  in  sending  ambassadors.  These  were  present  at 
the  Athenian  council,  for  the  Athenians  had  endea- 
voured to  gain  time,  well  knowing  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  learn  that  an  ambassador  was  come 
to  invite  them  to  a  confederacy  with  the  Persians,  and 
would  consequently  send  deputies  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion ;  they  therefore  deferred  the  meeting,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  might  be  present  at  the  declaration 
of  their  sentiments. 

CXLII.  ^Vhen  Alexander  had  finished  speaking,  the 
Spartan  envoys  made  this  immediate  reply:  "'We  have 
been  deputed  by  the  Spartans,  to  entreat  you  not  to 
engage  in  any  thing  which  may  operate  to  the  in- 
jury of  our  common  country,  nor  listen  to  any  propo- 
sitions of  Xerxes  ;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
table in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base  in  you 
from  various  reasons  :  you  were  the  first  promoters 
of  this  war,  in  opposition  to  our  opinion  ;  it  was 
first  of  all  commenced  in  vindication  of  your  liberties, 
though  all  Greece  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the 
contest.  It  will  be  most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the 
Athenians  should  become  the  instruments  of  enslav- 
ing Greece,  who,  from  times  the  most  remote,  have 
restored  their  liberties  to  many.  Your  present  con- 
dition does  not  fail  to  excite  in  us  sentiments  of  the 
sincerest  pity,  who,  for  two  successive  seasons,  Jiave 
been  deprived  of  the  produce  of  your  lands,  and  have 
60  long  seen  your  mansions  in  ruin.     From  reflecting 
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on  your  situation,  we  Spartans,  in  conjunction  with 
your  other  allies,  undertake  to  mamtain,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue,  not  only  your  wives,  but  such 
other  parts  of  your  families  as  are  mcapable  of  mili- 
tary service.  Let  not,  therefore,  this  Macedonian  Al- 
exander, softening  the  sentiments  of  Mardonius,  se- 
duce you  :  the  part  he  acts  is  consistent;  a  tyrant  him- 
self, he  espouses  the  interests  of  a  tyrant.  If  you  are 
wise  you  will  always  remember,  that  the  Barbarians 
are  invariably  false  and  faithless."         „   ,     _,      ^ 

CXLIII.     After  the  above  address  of  the  bpartans, 
the  Athenians  made  this  reply  to  Alexander  :  "It  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  inform  us,  that  the 
power  of  the  Persians  was  superior  to  our  own  :  ne- 
vertheless, in  defence  of  our  liberties,  we  will  continue 
our  resistance  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.     You 
may  be  assured  that  your  endeavours  to  persuade  U3 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians  never  will  suc- 
ceed •  tell,  therefore,  Mardonius,  on  the  part  ot  the 
Athenians,  that  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  continue  its 
ordinary  course,  so  long  will  we  avoid  any  friendship 
with  Xerxes,  and  so  long  will  we  continue  to  resist 
him      Tell  him,  we  shall  always  look  with  confadence 
to  the  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and  heroes 
whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  contemptuously  de- 
stroyed.    Hereafter   do  not  you  presume  to  enter  an 
Athenian  assembly  with  overtures  of  this  kind,  lest 
whilst  you  appear  to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt  us  to 
do  what  is  abominable.     We  are  unwilling  that  you 
should  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been  our 
guest  and  our  friend."  . 

CXLIV  The  above  was  the  answer  given  to  Alex- 
ander ;  after  which  the  Athenians  thus  spoke  to  the 
Lacedemonians: " That  the  Spartans  should  fear  our 
entering  into  an  alUance  with  the  Barbarians  seems 
natural  enough;  but  in  doing  this,  as  you  have  had 
sufficient  testimonies  of  Athenian  firmness,  you  cer- 
tainly did  us  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  and  beautitui, 
as  to  seduce  us  to  take  part  with  the  Medes,  or  to 
act  iniuriously  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  ot  our- 
selves wo  were  so  inclined,  there  still  exist  many  ira- 
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portant  circumstances  to  deter  us  :  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  is  of  all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the 
shrines  and  temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire, 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly  compel  us  to 
reject  every  idea  of  forming  an  alliance  with  him, 
who  perpetrated  these  impieties.  In  the  next  place, 
our  common  consanguinity,  our  using  the  same  lan- 
guage, our  worship  of  the  same  divinities,  and  our 
practice  of  the  same  religious  ceremonies,  render  it 
impossible  that  the  Athenians  should  prove  perfidious. 
If  you  knew  it  not  before,  be  satisfied  now,  that  as 
long  as  one  Athenian  shall  survive,  we  will  not  be 
friends  with  Xerxes  ;  in  the  mean  time,  your  interest 
in  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for  the  ruin  of  our  man- 
sions, and  your  offers  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  families,  demand  our  gratitude,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  perfection  of  generosity.  We  will, 
however,  bear  our  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able,  and 
not  be  troublesome  to  you  :  be  it  your  care  to  bring 
your  forces  into  the  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible ; 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarian  will  long  defer 
his  invasion  of  our  country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  pro- 
posals :  before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  At- 
tica, it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
Bceotia." 
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ON  receiving  this  answer  from  the  Athenians,  the 
ambassadors  returned  to  Sparta.  As  soon  as  Mardo- 
nius  heard  from  Alexander  the  determination  of  the 
Athenians,  he  moved  from  Thessaly,  directing  by 
rapid  marches  his  course  towards  Athens.  Wherever 
he  came,  he  furnished  himself  with  supplies  of  troops. 
The  princes  of  Thessaly  were  so  far  from  repentmg 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeavoured  still 
more  to  animate  Mardonius.  Of  these.  Thorax  of 
Larissx,  who  had  attended  Xerxes  in  his  flight,  now 
openly  conducted  Mardonius  into  Greece. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  arrived  at 
Boeotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardonius.  They  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  station  where  he 
was,  assuring  him  that  a  place  more  convenient  for  a 
camp,  or  better  adapted  for  the  accomphshment  of  his 
purpose,  could  not  be  found.  They  told  him,  that  by 
staying  here  he  might  subdue  the  Greeks  without  a 
battle.  He  might  be  satisfied,  they  added,  from  his 
former  experience,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were 
united,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to 
subdue  them.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  you  will  be  directed 
by  our  advice,  you  will  be  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  counteract  their  wisest  counsels.  Send  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  each  city :  you 
will  thus  create  anarchy  in  Greece,  and  by  the  as- 
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sistance  of  your  partizaiis,  easily  overcome  all  oppo- 

IIl'  This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans,  which 
Mard'onius  was  prevented  from  following,  partly  by 
his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time  master 
of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his  pride.  He  was  also  anx- 
ious to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis,  by  means  ot  fires 
dispersed  at  certain  distances  along  the  islands,  that 
he  had  taken  Athens.  Proceeding  therefore  to  Atti- 
ca, he  found  it  totally  deserted ;  the  inhabitants,  as  he 
was  informed,  being  either  at  Salamis  or  on  board  the 
fleet.  He  then  took  possession  of  Athens  a  second 
time,  ten  months  after  its  capture  by  Xerxes. 

IV.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  he  despatched 
to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the  Hellespont, 
with  the  same  proposition  that  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian had  before  made  to  the  Athenians.  He  sent 
this  second  time,  not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Athenians  towards  him;  but  because  he 
hoped,  that  seeing  Attica  effectually  subject  to  his 
power,  their  firmness  would  relax. 

V.  Murichides  went  to  the  council,  and  delivered 
the  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  senator  named  Lyci- 
das  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  terms  offered  by  Muri- 
chides were  such  as  it  became  them  to  listen  to,  and 
communicate  to  the  people  :  he  said  this,  either  from 
conviction,  or  seduced  by  the  gold  of  Mardonius ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  thus  expressed  himself,  than  both  the 
Athenians  who  heard  him,  and  those  who  were  with- 
out, rushed  with  indignation  upon  him,  and  stoned 
him'  to  death.  They  dismissed  Murichides  withovU  in- 
jury. The  Athenian  women  soon  heard  of  the  tumult 
which  had  been  excited  at  Salamis  on  account  of  Ly- 
cidas,  when  in  a  body  mutually  stimulating  each  other, 
they  ran  impetuously  to  his  house,  and  stoned  liis  wife 
and  his  children.  . 

VI.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the  Atheni- 
ans for  returning  to  Salamis  :  as  long  as  they  enter- 
tained any  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  they  staid  in  Attica ;  but  when  they  found  their 
allies  careless  and  inactive,  and  that  Mardonius  was 
already  in  Rreotia,  they  removed  witli  all  their  effects 
s  2 
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to  Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys  to 
Lacedsemon,  to  complain  that  the  Spartans,  instead  of 
advancing  with  them  to  meet  the  Barbarian  in  Bceotia, 
had  suffered  him  to  enter  Attica.  They  told  them 
by  what  liberal  offers  the  Persian  had  invited  them  to 
his  friendship ;  and  they  forewarned  them,  that  if  they 
■were  not  speedy  in  their  communication  of  assistance, 
the  Athenians  must  seek  some  other  remedy.  The 
Lacedsemonians  were  then  celebrating  what  are  called 
the  Hyacinthia,  which  solemnity  they  deem  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  they  were  also  at  work  upon 
the  wall  of  the  Isthmus,  the  battlements  of  which  were 
already  erected. 

VII.  The  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied  by  thoso 
of  Megara  and  Platea,  arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  and 
being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  We  have  to  inform  you,  on  the  part  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, that  the  king  of  the  Modes  has  expressed  himself 
willing  to  restore  us  our  country,  and  to  form  an  alli- 
ance  with  us  on  equitable  terms,  without  fraud  or 
collusion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  give  us  any  other 
country  which  we  may  choose  in  addition  to  our  own. 
We,  however,  though  deserted  and  betrayed   by  the 
Greeks,  have  steadily  refused  all  his  ofiers,  through 
reverence  for  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  from  detesta- 
tion of  the  crime  of  treachery  to  our  countrymen.  We 
are  sensible  that  it  would  be  more  to  our  advantage  to 
accept  the  Barbarian's  offered  friendship,  than  to  con- 
tinue the  object  of  his  hostilities  ;  we  shall  however  be 
very  unwilling  to  do  so.  Thus  far  we  have  discharged 
our  duty  to  the   Greeks  with  sincerity  and   candour; 
but  you,  who  were  so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  possibili- 
ty of  our  becoming  the  confederates  of  Persia,  v^hen 
once  you  were   convinced  that  we   should   continue 
faithful  to  Greece,  and  when  you  had  nearly  comple- 
ted the  wall  on  the  Isthmus,  thought  no  farther  of  us 
nor  of  our  danger.    You  had  agreed  with  us  jointly  to 
meet  the  Barbarian  in  Boeolia;  but  you  never  fulfilled 
the  engagement,  considering  the  entrance  of  the  ene- 
my into  Attica  as  of  no  importance.     The  Athenians 
therefore  confess,  that  they  are  incensed  against  you, 
as  having  violated  your  engagements.    We  now  re- 
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quire  you  instantly  to  send  us  eupplies,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Barbarian  in  Attica.  We  have 
failed  in  meeting  him  in  Bceotia ;  but  we  think  the 
plains  of  Thria,  in  our  own  territories,  a  convenient 
and  proper  place  to  offer  him  battle," 

yin.  The  Ephori  heard,  but  deferred  answering 
them  till  the  next  day  ;  when  the  morrow  came,  they 
put  them  off  till  the  day  following,  and  this  they  did 
for  ten  days  successively.  In  this  interval,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  on  the  Isth- 
mus, their  work  of  the  wall,  which  they  nearly  com- 
pleted. Why  the  Spartans  discovered  so  great  an 
anxiety  on  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Athens,  least 
the  Athenians  should  come  to  terms  with  the  Medea, 
and  why  now  they  did  not  seem  to  concern  them- 
selves about  them,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  explain, 
unless  it  was  that  the  wall  of  the  Isthmus  was  unfin- 
ished, after  which  they  did  not  want  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians:  but  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens, 
this  work  was  not  completed,  although  from  terror  of 
the  Persians  they  eagerly  pursued  it. 

IX.  The  answer  and  motions  of  the  Spartans  were 
finally  these  :  on  the  day  preceding  that  which  was 
last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegea,  named  Chileus,  who 
enjoyed  at  Lacedsemon  greater  reputation  than  any 
other  foreigner,  inquired  from  one  of  the  Ephori  what 
the  Athenians  had  said;  which  when  he  knew,  he 
thus  addressed  them  :  "  Things,  O  Ephori,  are  thus 
circumstanced.  If  the  Athenians,  withdrawing  from 
our  alliance,  shall  unite  with  the  Persian,  strong  as 
our  wall  on  the  Isthmus  may  be,  the  enemy  will  still 
find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  Peloponnese.  Let  us 
therefore  hear  them,  before  they  do  any  thing  which 
may  involve  Greece  in  ruin." 

X.  The  Ephori  were  so  impressed  by  what  Chileus 
had  said,  that  without  communicating  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  different  states,  whilst  it  was  yet  night,  they 
sent  away  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  Spartans, 
each  accompanied  by  seven  Helots,  under  the  conduct 
of  Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus.  The  command 
properly  belonged  to  Plistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas  ;  he 
was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his  guardian  and 
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his  uncle.  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anasandrides,  the 
father  of  Pausanias,  died  very  soon  after  having  con- 
ducted back  from  the  Isthmus,  the  detachment  which 
constructed  the  wall.  He  had  brought  them  back,  be- 
cause, whilst  offering  a  sacrifice  to  determme  whether 
he  should  attack  the  Persian,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
had  happened.  Pausanias  selected  as  his  assistant  in 
command,  Euryanactes,  son  of  Dorleus,  who  was  his 

relation.  .      ,  n  r,      ^       n 

XI.  With  these  forces  Pausanias  left  Sparta :  the 
deputies,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when  the  morning 
came  wenfto  the  Ephori,  having  previously  resolved 
to  return  to  their  respective  cities  :  "  You,  O  Laceda;- 
monians,"  they  exclaimed,  "lingering  here,  solemnize 
the  Hyacinthia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  games, 
basely  deserting  your  allies.     The  Athenians,  injured 
by  you,  and  but  little  assisted  by  any,  will  make  their 
peace  with  the  Persians  on  the  best  terms  they  can  ob- 
tain.    When  the  enmity  betwixt  us  shall  have  ceased, 
and  we  shall  become  the  king's  allies,  we  shall  fight 
with  him  wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us :  you 
may  know  therefore  what  consequences  you  have  to 
expect."     In  answer  to  this  declaration  of  the  ambas- 
sadors,' the  Ephori  protested  upon  oath,  that  they  be- 
lieved their  troops  were  already  in  Orestium,  on  their 
march  against  the  strangers;    by  which    expression 
they  meant  the  Barbarians.    The  deputies,  not  under- 
standing them,  requested  an  explanation.     When  the 
matter  was  properly  represented  to  them,  they  depart- 
ed with  astonishment  to  overtake  them,  accompanied 
by  five  thousand  armed  troops  from  the  neighbourhood 

of  Sparta, 

XII,  Whilst  these  were  hastening  to  the  Isthmus, 
the  Aro-ives,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  departure 
of  Pausanias  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  from 
Sparta,  sent  one  of  their  fleetest  messengers  to  Mar- 
donius  in  Attica.  They  had  before  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  Lacedaemonians  from  taking  the  held. 
When  the  herald  arrived  at  Athens,  "  I  am  sent,  said 
he  to  Mardonius,"  by  the  Argives,  to  inform  you  tliat 
the  forces  nf  Sparta  are  already  on  their  inarch,  and 
we  liave  not  been  able  to  prevent  them;  avail  your- 
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self  therefore  of  this  informaliou."   Saying  this,  he  re- 
turned. 

XIIL  Mardonius,  hearing  this,  determined  to  stay 
no  longer  in  Attica.  He  had  continued  until  this  time, 
willing  to  see  what  measures  the  Athenians  would 
take ;  and  he  had  refrained  from  offering  any  kind  of 
injury  to  the  Athenian  lands,  hoping  they  would  still 
make  peace  with  him.  When  it  was  evident  that  tills 
was  not  to  be  expected,  he  withdrew  his  army,  before 
Pausanias  and  his  detachment  arrived  at  the  Isthmus. 
He  did  not  however  depart  without  setting  fire  to 
Athens,  and  levelling  with  the  ground  whatever  of 
the  walls,  buildings,  or  temples,  still  remained  entire. 
He  was  induced  to  quit  his  station,  because  the  coun- 
try of  Attica  was  ill  adapted  for  cavalry,  and  because 
in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape  but 
through  straits,  where  a  handful  of  men  might  cut  off 
his  retreat.  He  therefore  determined  to  remove  to 
Thebes,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  fighting 
near  a  confederate  city,  and  in  a  country  convenient 
for  his  cavalry. 

XIV.  Mardonius  was  already  on  his  march,  when 
another  courier  came  in  haste  to  inform  him,  that  a 
second  body  of  a  thousand  Spartans  was  moving  to- 
wards Megara.  He  accordingly  deliberated  how  he 
might  intercept  this  latter  party.  Turning  aside  to- 
wards Megara,  he  sent  on  his  cavalry  to  ravage  the 
Megarian  lands.  These  were  the  extreme  limits,  on 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  Persian  army 
penetrated. 

XV.  Another  messenger  now  came  to  tell  him, 
that  the  Greeks  were  assembled  with  great  strength 
at  the  Isthmus ;  he  therefore  turned  back  through 
Decelea.  The  Bcsotian  chiefs  had  employed  their 
Asopian  neighbours  as  guides,  who  conducted  Mar- 
donius first  to  Sphendaleas,  and  thence  to  Tanagra. 
At  Tanagra,  Mardoii^us  passed  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  came  to  Scolos,  in  the  Theban  territory. 
Here  the  lands  of  the  Thebans,  though  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Medes,  were  laid  waste,  not  from  any 
enmity,  but  from  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  army. 
The  general  was  desirous  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to 
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have  some  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  His 
camp  extended  from  Erytlirse,  by  Hysioe,  as  far  as 
Platea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.  It  was  protect- 
ed by  a  wall,  which  did  not  continue  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  camp,  but  which  occupied  a  space  of  ten 
stadia  in  each  of  the  four  fronts.  Whilst  the  Barba- 
rians were  employed  on  this  work,  Attaginus,  the  son 
of  Phrynon,  a  Theban,  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, to  which  Mardonius  and  fifty  Persians  of  the 
highest  rank  were  invited.  They  accepted  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  feast  was  given  at  Thebes. 

XVI.  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  I  received 
from  Tersander,  an  Orchomenian,  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  countrymen.  He  informed  me,  that 
he  was  one  of  fifty  Thebans  whom  Attaginus  at  the 
same  time  invited.  They  were  so  disposed  at  the  en- 
tertainment, that  a  Theban  and  a  Persian  were  on  the 
same  couch.  After  the  feast  they  began  to  drink 
cheerfully,  when  the  Persian,  who  was  on  the  same 
couch,  asked  him  in  Greek,  "  What  countryman  he 
was  f "  he  replied,  "  An  Orchomenian."  "  Well,"  an- 
swered the  Persian,  "  since  we  have  feasted  together, 
and  partaken  of  the  same  libations,  I  would  wish  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  something  which  may  induce 
you  to  remember  me,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
you  to  provide  for  your  own  security.  You  see  the 
Persians  present  at  tliis  banquet,  and  you  know  what 
forces  were  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the  river  ; 
of  all  these  in  a  short  interval  very  few  will  remain." 
Whilst  he  was  saying  this,  the  Persian  wept.  His 
neighbour,  astonished  at  the  remark,  replied  :  "  Does 
it  not  become  you  to  communicate  this  to  Mardonius, 
and  to  those  next  him  in  dignity  ?"  "  My  friend,"  re- 
turned the  Persian,  "  it  is  not  for  man  to  counteract 
the  decisions  of  Providence.  Confidence  is  seldom 
obtained  to  the  most  obvious  truths.  A  multitude  of 
Persians  tliink  as  I  do  ;  but,  likn^me,  they  follow  what 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in  human 
life  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a  wise  man 
should  have  so  little  influence."  This  information  I 
received  from  Thersander  the  Orchomenian,  who  also 
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told  me  that  he  related  the  same  to  many,  before  the 
battle  of  Platea. 

XVII.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  stationed  in  Bo3otia, 
all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to  the  Persians  sup- 
plied him  with  troops,  and  joined  him  in  his  attack 
on  Athens;  the  Phoceans  alone  did  not:  these  had  in- 
deed, and  with  apparent  ardour,  favoured  the  Medes, 
not  from  inclination  but  necessity.  A  few  days  after 
the  entertainment  given  at  Thebes,  they  arrived  with 
a  thousand  well  armed  troops  under  the  command  of 
Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most  popular  citizens. 
Mardonius,  on  their  following  him  to  Thebes,  sent 
some  horsemen,  commanding  them  to  halt  by  them- 
selves in  the  plain  where  they  were  :  at  the  same 
moment,  all  the  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight.  A 
rumour  instantly  circulated  among  those  Greeks  who 
were  in  the  Persian  camp,  that  the  Phoceans  were 
going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  cavalry.  The  same 
also  spread  tlirough  tlie  Phoceans  ;  on  which  account 
their  leader  Harmocydes  thus  addressed  them  :  "  My 
friends,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  destined  to  per- 
ish by  the  swords  of  these  men,  and  from  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Thessalians.  Let  each  man  therefore 
prove  his  valour.  It  is  better  to  die  like  men,  exert- 
ing ourselves  in  our  own  defence,  than  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  slain  tamely  and  without  resistance  :  let 
these  Barbarians  know,  that  the  men  whose  deaths 
tliey  meditate  are  Greeks." 

XVIII.  With  these  words  Harmocydes  animated 
his  coimtrymen.  When  the  cavalry  had  surrounded 
them,  they  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy  them  :  they  make 
a  show  of  hurling  their  weapons,  which  some  of  them 
probably  did.  The  Phoceans  upon  this  closed  their 
ranks,  and  on  every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The 
Persians  seeing  this,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am 
not  able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doomed  to 
death  ;  or  whether,  observing  them  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves,  the  Persians  retired  from  the  fear  of 
receivmg  some  injury  themselves,  and  as  if  they  had 
been  so  ordered  by  Mardonius,  merely  to  make  ex- 
periment of  their  valour.    After  the  cavalry  wero 
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withdrawn,  a  herald  came  to  them  on  the  part  of 
Mardonius:  "Men  of  Phocis,"  he  exclaimed,  "be 
not  alarmed  ;  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolution 
which  Mardonius  had  been  taught  not  to  expect  ; 
assist  us  therefore  in  the  war  with  alacrity,  for  you 
shall  neither  out-do  me  or  the  kmg  in  generosity." 
The  above  is  what  happened  with  respect  to  the  Pho- 

CG3.I1S 

XIX.  The  Lacedajmonians  arriving  at  the  Isth- 
mus, fortified  their  camp.  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  all  were  unwilling 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  Spartans,  as  well  they  who 
were  actuated  by  a  love  of  their  country,  as  they  who 
had  seen  the  Lacedeemonians  proceed  on  their 
march.  The  victims  which  were  sacrificed  having  a 
favourable  appearance,  they  left  the  Isthmus  in  a 
body,  and  came  to  Eleusis.  The  sacrifices  at  this  place 
bemg  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to  advance, 
having  been  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  plissed  over  from  Salamis.  On  their  arrival  at 
Erythra?,  in  Bceotia,  they  first  learned  that  the  Bar- 
barians were  encamped  near  the  Asopus  ;  consultmg 
upon  which,  they  marched  forwards  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron. 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain,  Mardo- 
nius sent  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  against  them,  un- 
der the  command  of  Masistius,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Macisius.  He  was  a  Persian  of  distinction,  and  was 
on  this  occasion  mounted  on  a  Nisaean  horse,  de- 
corated with  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  other  splendid 
trappings.  When  they  came  near  the  Greeks,  they 
attacked  them  in  squadrons,  did  them  considerable 
injury,  and  by  way  of  insult  called  them  women. 

XXI.  The  situation  of  the  Megarians  being  most 
easy  of  access,  was  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. Being  hardly  pressed  by  the  Barbarians,  they 
sent  a  herald,  who  thus  addressed  the  Grecian  com- 
manders :  "  We  Megarians,  O  allies,  are  unable  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  present 
position :  nevertheless,  though  closely  pressed,  we 
make  a  vigorous  and  valiant  resistance.  If  you  are  not 
ypeedy  in  relieving  us,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  quit 
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the  field."  After  this  report  of  the  heralds,  Pausanias 
wished  to  see  if  any  of  the  Greeks  would  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  to  take  the  post  of  the  Megarians. 
AU  refused,  except  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred 
Athenians,  commanded  by  Olympiodorus  the  son  of 
Lampon. 

XXn.  This  body,  which  took  upon  itself  the  de- 
fence of  a  post  declined  by  all  the  other  Greeks  en- 
camped at  Erythras,  brought  with  them  a  band  of 
archers.  The  engagement,  after  an  obstinate  dispute, 
terminated  thus :  The  enemy's  horse  attacked  in 
squadrons  ;  the  steed  of  Masistius,  being  conspicuous 
above  the  rest,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow; 
it  reared,  and  becoming  unruly  from  the  pain  of  the 
wound,  threw  its  rider.  The  Athenians  rushed  upon 
him,  seized  the  horse,  and,  notwithstanding  his  resist- 
ance, kUled  Masistius.  In  doing  this,  however,  they 
had  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  his  armour.  Over 
a  purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breastplate  covered  with 
plates  of  gold.  This  repelled  all  their  blows,  which 
some  person  perceiving,  killed  him  by  wounding  him 
in  the  eye.  The  death  of  Masistius  was  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  his  troops  ;  they  did  not  see  liim  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  their  atten- 
tion being  entirely  occupied  by  succeeding  in  regular 
squadrons  to  the  charge.  At  length  making  a  stand, 
they  perceived  themselves  without  a  leader.  Upon 
this  they  mutually  animated  each  other,  and  rushed 
in  with  united  force  upon  the  enemy,  to  bring  off  the 
body  of  Masistius. 

XXni.  The  Athenians  seeing  them  advance  no 
longer  in  successive  squadrons,  but  in  a  collected  bo- 
dy, called  out  for  relief.  While  the  infantry  were 
moving  to  their  support,  the  body  of  Masistius  was 
vigorously  disputed.  While  the  three  hundred  were 
alone,  they  were  compelled  to  give  ground,  and  re- 
cede from  the  body  :  but  other  forces  coming  to  their 
relief,  the  cavalry  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  with 
the  body  of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number  of  their 
men.  Retiring  for  the  space  of  two  stadia,  they  held  a 
consultation,  and  being  without  a  commander,  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Mardonius. 

VOL.  III.' — T 
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XXIV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the  death  of 
Masistius  spread  a  general  sorrow  through  the  army, 
and  greatly  afflicted  Mardonius  himself.  They  cut  off 
the  hair  from  themselves,  their  horses,  and  their 
beasts  of  burden,  and  all  BcEotia  resounded  with 
their  cries  and  lamentations.  The  man  they  had  lost 
was,  next  to  Mardonius,  most  esteeemed  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  king.  Thus  the  Barbarians  according 
to  their  manner,  honoured  the  deceased  Masistius. 

XXV.  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained  but 
re5)elled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  inspired  with 
increasing  resolution.  The  body  of  Masistius,  which 
from  its  beauty  and  size  deserved  admiration,  they 
placed  on  a  carriage,  and  passed  through  the  ranks, 
while  all  quitted  their  stations  to  view  it.  They  after- 
wards determined  to  remove  to  Platea ;  they  thought 
this  a  more  commodious  place  for  the  camp  than  Ery- 
three,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because  there  was 
plenty  of  water.  To  this  place,  near  which  is  the  foun- 
tain of  Gargaphie,  they  resolved  to  go  and  pitch  a 
reo-ular  fortified  camp.  Taking  their  arms,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  foot  of  Citheeron,  and  passing  Hysiae, 
came  to  Platea.  They  drew  themselves  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions  of  the  different  nations,  near  the  foun- 
tain of  Gargaphie  and  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates,  some  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  others  on  the  f 

XXVI.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  several  nations, 

a  violent   dispute    arose  betwixt   the    Tegeans   and 

Athenians,  each  asserting  their  claim  to   one  of  the 

wings,  in  vindication  of  which  they  appealed  to  their  ^ 

former  as  well  as  more  recent  exploits.  The  Tegeans 

spoke  to  this  effect :  "  The  post  which  we  now  claim 

has   ever  been  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 

allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  made  beyond  the  Pelo- 

ponnese :  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient  but  of  less 

distant  periods.  After  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  when 

the  Heraclidce  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  Pelo- 

ponnese,  the  rank  we  now  vindicate  was  aUowed  us 

on  the  following  occasion  :    In  conjunction  with  the 

Acheans  and  lonians,  who  then  possessed  the   telo- 

ponnese,  we  advanced  as  allies  to  the  Isthmus,  en- 
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camping  opposite  to  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllus  made  a  proposition 
not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  two  armies,  but  that  the 
Peloponnesians  should  select  the  bravest  men  of  all 
their  army  to  engage  him  in  single  combat,  upon  cer- 
tain terms.  The  Peloponnesians  assented,  and  an 
oath  was  taken  to  this  effect :  "  If  Hyllus  conquered 
the  Peloponnesian  chief,  the  Heraclidse  should  be  suf- 
fered to  resume  their  paternal  inheritance  ;  if  Hyllus 
was  vanquished,  the  Heraclidse  were  to  retire,  nor 
during  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  make  any  ef- 
fort to  return  to  the  Peloponnese."  Echemus  the  son 
of  CEnopus  and  grandson  of  Phegeus,  our  leader  and 
prince,  was  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  confederates.  He  encountered  Hyllus,  and 
slew  him.  From  this  exploit,  the  Peloponnesians  of 
that  period  assigned  us  many  honourable  distinctions 
which  we  still  retain,  and  this  in  particular,  that  as 
often  as  any  expedition  shall  be  made  by  their  joint 
forces,  we  should  command  one  of  the  wings.  With 
you,  O  Lacedamonians,  we  do  not  enter  into  compe- 
tition, we  are  willing  that  you  should  take  your  post 
in  wkicli  wing  you  think  proper ;  the  command  of 
the  other,  which  has  so  long  been  allowed  us,  we  now 
claun.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  action  we  have  recited, 
we  are  certainly  more  worthy  of  this  post  than  the 
Athenians.  On  your  account,  O  Spartans,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have  fought  again  and 
again  with  success  and  glory.  Let  not  then  the  Athe- 
nians be  on  this  occasion  preferred  to  us ;  for  they 
have  never  in  an  equal  manner  distinguished  them- 
selves in  past  or  in  more  recent  periods." 

XXVII.  The  Athenians  made  this  reply  :  "  We 
are  well  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our  assembling 
here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in  altercations,  but  to 
fight  the  Barbarians ;  but  since  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  urge  on  the  part  of  the  Tegeatse  their 
ancient  as  well  as  more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  our- 
selves obliged  to  assert  that  right,  which  we  receive 
from  our  ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Arcadians 
as  long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  well.  Those 
HeraclidK,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have  slain  at 
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the  Isthmus,  after  being  rejected  by  all  the  Greeks 
with  whom  they  wished  to  take  refuge  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  people  of  Mycense,  found  a  secure  retreat 
with  us  alone.  In  conjunction  with  them  we  chastis- 
ed the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  those  who  at  that  time  possessed 
the  Peloponnese.  The  Argives,  who  under  Polynices 
fought  against  Thebes,  remaining  unburied,  we  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  the  Cadnieans,  recover- 
ed the  bodies,  and  interred  them  in  our  country  at 
Eleusis.  A  farther  instance  of  our  prowess  was  ex- 
hibited in  our  repulsion  of  the  Amazons,  who  advanc- 
ed from  the  river  Thermodon  to  invade  Attica.  We 
were  no  less  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  But 
this  recital  is  vain  and  useless  ;  the  people  who  were 
then  illustrious  might  now  be  base,  or  dastards  then, 
might  now  be  heroes.  Enough  therefore  of  the  ex- 
am'ples  of  our  former  glory,  though  we  are  still  able 
to  introduce  more  and  greater  ;  for  if  any  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  battle  of  Mara'thon  merited  renown,  we  may 
claim  this,  and  more  also.  On  that  day  we  alone 
contended  with  the  Persian,  and  after  a  glorious  and 
successful  contest  were  victorious  over  an  army  of 
forty-six  ditFerent  nations  ;  which  action  must  confes- 
sedly entitle  us  to  the  post  we  claim  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  all  dispute  about  rank  is  unsea-  . 
sonable  ;  we  are  ready,  O  Lacedsemonians,  to  oppose  | 
the  enemy  wherever  you  shall  choose  to  station  us.  * 
Wherever  we  may  be,  we  shall  endeavour  to  behave 
like  men.  Lead  us  on  therefore,  we  are  ready  to  obey  \ 

you."  4 

XXVIII.    When  the  Athenians  had  thus  delivered  |f 

their  sentiments,  the  Lacedxmonians  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  the  Arcadians  must  yield  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings.  They 
accordinsly  took  their  station  in  preference  to  the  Te- 
geatte.  The  Greeks  who  came  afterwards,  with  those 
who  were  present  before,  were  thus  disposed.  The  La- 
cedasmonians,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  occupi- 
ed the  right  wing ;  of  these,  five  thousand  were  Spar- 
tans, who  were  followed  by  thirty-five  thousand  He- 
lots lightly  armed,  allowing  seven  Helots  to  each  Spar- 
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tan.  The  Tegeat»,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred, 
were  placed  by  the  Spartans,  next  themselves,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  valour,  and  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
Nearest  the  Tegeatee,  were  five  thousand  Corinthians, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  request  to  Pausanias,had 
contiguous  to  them  three  hundred  Potidaeans  of  Pal- 
lene.  Next  in  order  were  six  hundred  Arcadians  of 
Orchomene,  three  thousand  Sicyonians,  eight  hundred 
Epidaurians,  and  a  thousand  TrcEzenians.  Contigu- 
ous to  these  last  were  two  hundred  Lepreatse;  next 
to  whom  were  four  hundred  Mycenians  and  Tirynthi- 
ans.  Stationed  by  the  Tiryuthians  were  in  regular 
succession,  a  thousand  Phtiasians,  three  hundred  Her- 
mionians,  six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Styreans  :  next 
came  four  hundred  Chalcidians,  five  hundred  Ampra- 
ciatse,  eight  liundred  Leueadians  and  Anactorians;  to 
whom  two  hundred  Paleans  of  Cephallenia,  and  five 
hundred  /Eginetee,  successively  joined.  Three  thou- 
sand Megareans  and  six  hundred  Plateaus  were  con- 
tiguous to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  son  of  Ly- 
simachus,  occupied  the  left,wing  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty of  the  army. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  this  army,  independent  of 
the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan,  was  thirty-eight 
tliousand  seven  hundred  men,  all  of  them  completely 
armed  and  drawn  together  to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of 
the  light-armed  troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  each  well  prepared  for  battle,  and  thirty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  attendant  on  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans and  other  Greeks,  reckoning  a  light-armed  soldier 
to  every  man  ;  the  whole  of  these  therefore  amounted 
to  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  army  assem- 
bled at  Platea,  including  both  the  heavy  and  the  light- 
armed  troops,  was  one  hundred  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  men  ;  adding  to  these  one  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  Thespians  who  were  with  the  Greeks,  but 
without  arms,  the  complete  number  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  These  were  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus. 

XXXI.  The  Barbarian  army  having  ceased  to  la 
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ment  Masistius,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  Greeks 
Tere  advanced  to  Platea,  marched  also  to  that  part  of 
the  Asopus  nearest  to  it;  where  they  were  thus  dispos- 
ed by  Mardonius.     Opposed  to  the   Lacedemonians 
were   the   Persians,   who,  as   they  ^^l^'.^^l'^'/J  .^i 
number,  fronted  the  TegeatiB  also      Of  this  body   he 
select  part  was  opposed   to   the  Laced-xmomans,  the 
less  effective  to  the  Tegeatx.     In   makmg  J^rvZ' 
rangement,  Mardonius  followed  the  advice  of  the  The- 
banl     Next  to  the  Persians  were  the  Medes,  opposed 
to  the  Corinthians,  Potid^ans,  Orchomenians,  and  bi- 
cyonians.     The  Bactriaus  were  placed  next,  to  en- 
counter the  Epidaurians,  Trcezenians,  Lepreatffi,  1 1- 
rynthians,  Myceneans,  and  Phtiasians.   Contiguous  to 
the  Bactrians  the  Indians  were  disposed,  in  opposi- 
tion  to   the   Hermionians,  Eretrians    Styreans    and 
Chalcidians.     The  Sacx,  next  in  order  fronted  the 
Ampraciatje,  Anactorians,  Leucadians,  Pa  cans,  ana 
^ffinets.     The   Athenians,  Plateans,  and  Megare- 
ans  were  ultimately  faced  by  the  Bffiotians    Locn- 
ans,  Melians,  Thessalians,  and  a  thousand  Phoceans. 
AH   the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the  Medes  ;  some  oi 
them  about  Parnassus,  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  from 
that  station  attacked  and  harassed  both  the  troops  o 
Mardonius  and  those  of  the   Greeks  wno  ^'^re  with 
him.  The  Macedonians  and  Thessahans  were  also  op- 
posed to  the  Athenians. 

XXXII      In  this  manner  Mardonius  arranged  those 
nations  who  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
illustrious;    with   these   were   promiscuously   mixea 
bodies  of  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians,  Pxmiians, 
and  others.    To  the  above  might  be  added  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  those  Egyptians  named  Hermotybians  a^d 
Calasirians,  who  alone  of  that  coun  ry  foUow  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.     These  had  formerly  served  on  boa  d 
the  fleet,  whence  they  had  been  removed  to  the  land 
forces  by  INIardonius  when  at  Phalerum:  the  Egypti- 
ans had  not  been  reckoned  with  those  forces  which 
Xerxes  led  against  Athens.  We  have  before  recked 
that  the  Barbarian  army  consisted  of   hree  liundred 
thousand  men ;  the  number  of  the  Greek  confederates 
of  Mardonius,  as  it  waa  never  taken,  cannot  be  as- 
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certained ;  as  far  as  conjecture  may  tletermine,  they 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  infantry ;  the  cavalry  were  posted  apart 
by  themselves. 

XXXIII.  Both  armies  being  thus  ranged  in  nations 
and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day  offered  sacrifices. 
The  divine  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  was  Tisamenus, 
the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  had  accompanied  the  Gre- 
cian army  in  tliis  character.  He  was  an  Elean,  of  the 
race  of  Jamid»,  and  of  the  family  of  Clytiadse,  but 
had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lacedxmonian 
citizen.  Having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  con- 
cerning his  offspring,  the  Pythian  informed  him,  he 
should  be  victorious  in  five  remarkable  contests.  Tisa- 
menus not  understanding  this,  applied  himself  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  presuming  that  from  these  he  was  to 
expect  renown  and  victory :  becoming,  therefore,  a 
competitor  in  the  Pentathlon,  he  carried  off  all  the 
prizes,  except  that  of  wrestling,  in  which  he  was  foil- 
ed by  Hieronymus  an  Andrian.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
liowever,  applying  the  oracular  declaration  to  Tisame- 
nus not  to  gymnastic  but  military  contests,  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  on  him  by  money  to  accompany  their 
kings,  the  Heraclid®,  as  a  leader  in  their  warlike  en- 
terprises. He,  observing  that  his  friendship  was  of 
importance  to  the  Spartans,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
most  of  it ;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would  admit 
him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  they 
might  expect  his  services,  otherwise  not.  The  Spar- 
tans were  at  first  incensed,  and  for  a  time  neglected 
him;  but  When  the  terror  of  the  Persian  army  was  im- 
pending, they  acceded  to  his  terms.  Tisamenus  see- 
ing them  thus  changed,  increased  his  demand,  and 
insisted  upon  their  making  his  brother  Hegies  also  a 
citizen  of  Sparta. 

XXXIV.  In  this  conduct  he  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  example  of  Melampus,  except  that  the  one  claim- 
ed a  throne,  the  other  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  Melam- 
pus was  invited  from  Pylos  by  the  Argives,  for  a 
certain  proposed  compensation,  to  remove  a  kind  of 
madness  which  prevailed  among  their  women.  The 
Argives,  on  his  requiring  half  of  their  kingdom,  dis- 
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dained  and  left  him ;  but  as  the  disease  continued  to 
spread  still  farther  among  their  females,  they  returned 
to  him,  accepting  his  terms  :  he  observing  this  change, 
extended  his  views,  refusing  to  accomplish  what  they 
desired,  unless  they  would  also  give  a  third  part  to  his 
brother  Bias :   the   Argives,  compelled  by  necessity, 

granted  this  also.  ,       „       ,  c         *v.  •- 

XXXV.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  from  their 
want  of  the  assistance  of  Tisamenus,  granted  all  that 
he  desired.  He,  from  being  an  EUan,  thus  became  a 
Spartan,  and  assisting  them  as  a  divine,  they  obtamed 
five  remarkable  victories.  The  Spartans  never  admit- 
ted but  these  two  strangers  into  the  number  ol  their 
citizens  The  five  victories  were  these  :  the  first  was 
this  of  'Platea ;  the  second  was  the  battle  of  Tegea, 
won  by  the  Spartans  against  the  Tegeats  and  the  Ar- 
rives ;  the  third  at  Dipfea,  against  all  the  Arcadians, 
except  the  Mantineans ;  the  fourth  was  over  the  Mes- 
senians  at  the  isthmus;  the  last  at  Tanagra,  against 
the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  completed  the  pre- 
dicted number.  _ 

XXXVI.  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the  augur 
of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  to  wiiich  place  he  had  ac- 
companied the  Spartans.  The  sacrifices  promised 
victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they  acted  on  the  defensive, 
but  the  contrary,  if  passing  the  Asopus,  they  began  the 

fight. 

XXXVII.  Mardonius,  thougn  anxious  to  engage, 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  entrails,  unless  he  acted 
on  the  defensive  only.  He  had  also  sacrificed  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  rites,  using  as  his  soothsayer  He- 
gesistratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Telliada.  The  Spartans  had  formerly  seized  this  man, 
thrown  him  into  prison,  and  menaced  him  with  death, 
as  one  from  whom  they  had  received  many  and  atro- 

,  cious  injuries.  In  this  distress,  alarmed  not  merely 
for  his  life,  but  with  the  idea  of  havmg  previously  to 
suflFer  many  severities,  he  accomplished  a  thing  which 
can  hardly  be  told.  He  was  confined  in  some  stocks 
bound  with  iron,  but  accidentally  obtaining  a  knite, 
he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing  which  has  ever  been 
recorded.     Calculating  what  part  of  the  remainder  he 
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should  be  able  to  draw  out,  lie  cut  off  the  extremity  of 
his  foot ;  this  done,  notwithstanding  he  was  guarded, 
he  dug  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  Tegea, 
travelling  only  by  night,  and  concealing  himself  in 
the  woods  during  the  day.  Eluding  the  strictest 
search  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  he  came  on  the  third 
night  to  Tegea,  his  keepers  being  astonished  at  his 
resolution,  for  they  saw  the  half  of  his  foot,  but  could 
not  find  the  man.  In  this  manner  Hegesistratus  es- 
caped to  Tegea,  which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity 
with  Sparta.  When  his  wound  was  healed,  he  pro- 
cured himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an  avowed 
enemy  to  Sparta.  His  animosity,  however,  against 
the  Lacedsemonians  proved  ultimately  of  no  advantage 
to  himself,  he  was  taken  in  the  exercise  of  his  office 
at  Zacynthus,  and  put  to  death. 

XXXVIII.  The  fate  of  Hegesistratus  was  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Platea:  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  were  speaking,  Mardonius,  for  a  considera- 
ble sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to  sacrifice,  which  he 
eagerly  did,  as  well  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians, as  from  the  desire  of  reward ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrails  gave  no  encouragement  to  fight, 
either  to  the  Persians  or  their  confederate  Greeks,  who 
also  had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer,  Hippoma- 
ehus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian  army  continually 
increased,  Timogenides  of  Thebes,  son  of  Herpys,  ad- 
vised Mardonius  to  guard  the  pass  of  Cithaeron,  repre- 
senting that  he  might  thus  intercept  great  bodies,  who 
were  every  day  thronging  to  the  allied  army  of  the 
Greeks. 

XXXfX.  The  hostile  armies  had  already  remained 
eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each  other,  when  the 
above  counsel  was  given  to  Mardonius.  He  acknow- 
ledged its  propriety,  and  immediately  on  the  approach 
of  night,  detached  some  cavalry  to  that  part  of  Cithse- 
ron  leading  to  Platea,  a  place  called  by  the  Boeotians 
the  "  Three  Heads,"  by  the  Athenians  the  "  Heads  of 
Oak."  This  measure  had  its  effect,  and  they  took  a 
convoy  of  five  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  carrying  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  Peloponnese  to  the  army: 
with  the  carriages,  they  took  also  all  the  men  who 
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conducted  them.  Masters  of  this  booty,  the  Persians, 
with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity,  put  both  men 
and  beasts  to  death  :  when  their  cruelty  was  satiated, 
they  returned  with  what  they  had  taken  to  Mardo- 
nius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed,  neither 
army  being  willing  to  engage.  The  Barbarians,  to  ir- 
ritate the  Greelts,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Asopus,  but 
neither  army  would  pass  the  stream.  The  cavalry 
of  Mardonius  greatly  and  constantly  harassed  the 
Greeks.  The  Thebans,  who  were  very  zealous  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Medes,  prosecuted  the  war  with  ar- 
dour, and  did  every  thing  but  join  battle  ;  the  Persians 
and  Medes  supported  them,  and  performed  many  il- 
lustrious actions. 

XLL   In  this  situation  things    remained  for  the 
space  often  days  :  on  the  eleventh,  the  armies  retain- 
ing the  same  position  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
the  Greeks   having   received  considerable   reinforce- 
ments, Mardonius  became  disgusted  with  their  inac- 
tivity.    He  accordingly  held  a  conference  with  Arta- 
bazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  whom  Xerxes  honoured  with  his  esteem  :  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  that  they  should  imme- 
diately break  up  their  camp,  and  withdraw  beneath 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  was  already  prepared  a 
magazine  of  provisions  for  themselves,  and  corn  for 
their  cavalry  :  here  they  might  at  their  leisure  termi- 
nate the  war  by  the  following  measures.     They  had 
in  their  possession  a  great  quantity  of  coined  and  un- 
coined gold,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  and  plate  :  it 
was  recommended  to  send  these  with  no  sparing  hand 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  those  of  greatest 
authority  in  their  respective  cities.    It  was  urged,  that 
if  this  were   done,  the  Greeks  would  soon  surrender 
their  liberties,  nor  again  risk  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
This    opinion   was  seconded  by  the    Thebans,  who 
thought  that  it  would  operate  successfully.     Mardo- 
nius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fierce,  obstinate,  and 
unyielding.     His  own  army  he   thought  superior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  should  by  all  means 
fight  before  the  Greeks  received    farther  .supplies ; 
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that  they  should  give  no  importance  to  the  declara- 
tions of  Hegesistratus,  but  without  violating  the  laws 
of  Persia,  commence  a  battle  in  their  usual  manner. 

XLIL  This  opinion  of  Mardonius  nobody  thought 
proper  to  oppose,  for  to  him,  and  not  to  Artabazue, 
the  king  had  confided  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army.  He  therefore  assembled  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Persians  and  confederate  Greeks,  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  knew  of  any  oracle  predicting 
that  the  Persians  should  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks. 
No  one  ventured  to  reply,  partly  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  any  such  oracle,  and  partly  because  they 
were  fearful  of  delivering  their  real  sentiments.  Mar- 
donius, therefore,  thus  addressed  them :  "  As  either 
you  know  no  such  oracle,  or  dare  not  say  what  you 
think,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  well  founded ;  an  oracle  has  said,  that  the  Per- 
sians, on  their  entering  Greece,  shall  plunder  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi,  and  in  consequence  be  destroyed.  Be- 
ing aware  of  this,  we  will  not  approach  that  temple, 
nor  make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it,  and  thus  shall 
avoid  the  ruin  which  has  been  menaced  :  let  then  all 
those  among  you,  who  wish  well  to  Persia,  rejoice  in 
the  conviction  that  we  shall  vanquish  the  Greeks." 
Having  said  this,  he  ordered  that  every  thing  should 
be  properly  disposed  to  commence  the  attack  early  in 
the  morning. 

XLIII.  The  oracle  which  Mardonius  applied  to 
the  Persians  referred,  as  I  well  know,  not  to  them 
but  to  the  Illyrians  and  Encheleans.  Upon  the  event 
of  this  battle,  this  oracle  had  been  communicated  from 
Bacis : 

"  Thermodon's  and  Asopus'  banks  along, 
The  Greeks  in  fight  against  Barbarians  throng; 
What  numbers  then  shall  press  th'  ensanguin'd  field, 
What  slaughter'd  Medes  their  vital  breath  shall  yield." 

These  words,  and  others  of  Mus»us  like  them,  doubt- 
less related  to  the  Persians.  The  Thermodon  flows 
betwixt  Tanagra  and  Glisas, 

XLIV.  After  Mardonius  had  thus  spoken  concern- 
ing the  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  his  troops, 
the  watches  of  the  night  were  set.     When  the  night 
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was  far  advanced,  and  the  strictest  silence  prevailed 
through  the  army,  which  was  buried  in  sleep,  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Amyntas,  general  and  prince  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outposts,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  speak  with  their  commanders.  On 
hearing  this,  the  greater  number  continued  on  their 
posts,  while  some  hastened  to  their  officers,  whom 
they  informed  that  a  horseman  was  arrived  from  the 
enemy's  army,  who,  naming  the  principal  Greeks, 
would  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  desired  to  speak 
■with  them. 

XLV.   The  commanders  lost  no  time  in  repairmg 
to  the  advanced  guard,  where,  on  their  arrival,  they 
were  thus  addressed  by  Alexander  ;  "  I  am  come,  O 
Athenians,  to  inform  you  of  a  secret  which  you  must 
impart  to  Pausanias  only,  least  my  ruin  ensue.     Nor 
would  I  speak  now,  were  not  I  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  Greece.     I  from  remote  antiquity  am  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  I  would  not  willingly  see  you  exchange 
freedom  for  servitude  :  I  have  therefore  to  inform  you, 
that  if  Mardonius  and  his  army  could  have  drawn  fa- 
vourable omens  from  their  victims,  a  battle  would  long 
since  have  taken  place  :  intending  to  pay  no  farther 
attention  to  these,  it  is  his  determination  to  attack 
you  early  in  the  mornmg,  being  afraid,  as  I  suppose, 
that  your  forces  will  be  yet  more  numerous.     Be, 
therefore,  on  your  guard  ;  but  if  he  still  defer  his  pur- 
pose of  an  engagement,  do  you  remain  where  you  are, 
for  he  has   provisions  but  for  a  few  days  more.     If 
the  event  of  this  war  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  wishes, 
it  will  become  you  to  make  some  efforts  to  restore  my 
independence,  who,  on  account  of  my  partiahty  to  the 
Greeks,  have  exposed  myself  to  so  much  danger  m 
thus  acquainting  you  with  the  intention  of  Mardonius, 
to  prevent  the  Barbarians  attacking  you  by  surprise. 
I  am  Alexander  of  Macedon."     When  he  had  thus 
spoken,  he  returned   to  his  station  in   the  Persian 

camp.  .  , .     • 

XLVL  The  Athenian  chiefs  went  to  the  right  wmg, 
and  informed  Pausanius  of  what  they  had  learned 
from  Alexander.  Pausanias,  who  stood  in  much 
awe  of  the  Persians,  addressed  them  thus  m  reply : 
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"  As  a  battle  is  to  take  place  in  the  morning,  I  think 
it  adviseable  that  you,  Athenians,  should  front  the 
Persians,  and  we,  those  Boeotians  and  Greeks  who  are 
now  posted  opposite  to  you.  You  have  bofore  con- 
tended with  the  Modes,  and  know  their  mode  of  fight- 
ing by  experience  at  Marathon  ;  we  have  never  had 
this  opportunity  ;  but  we  have  before  fought  the 
Boeotians,  and  Thessalians ;  take,  therefore,  your 
arms,  and  let  us  exchange  situations."  "  From  the 
first,"  answered  the  Athenians,  "  when  we  observed 
the  Persians  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make  the 
proposal  we  now  hear  from  you ;  we  have  been  only 
deterred  b}'  our  fear  of  offending  you  :  as  the  overture 
comes  from  you,  we  are  ready  to  comply  with  it," 

XLVIL  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as  soon  as 
the  morning  dawned  they  changed  situations;  this  the 
Boeotians  observed,  and  communicated  to  Mardonius. 
The  Persian  general  immediately  exerted  himself  to 
oppose  the  Lacedaemonians  with  his  troops.  Pausa- 
nias,  on  seeing  his  scheme  thus  detected,  again  remov- 
ed the  Spartans  to  the  right  wing,  as  did  Mardonius 
instantly  liis  Persians  to  the  left. 

XL VIII.  When  the  troops  had  thus  resumed  their 
former  posts,  Mardonius  sent  a  herald  with  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Spartans:  "Your  character,  O  Lacedee- 
monians,  is  highly  celebrated  among  all  these  nations, 
as  men  who  disdain  to  fly  ;  who  never  desert  your 
ranks,  determined  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die, 
— Nothing  of  this  is  true  :  we  perceive  you  in  the  act 
of  retreating,  and  of  deserting  your  posts  before  a 
battle  is  commenced  :  we  see  you  delegating  to  the 
Athenians  the  more  dangerous  attempt  of  opposing 
us,  and  placing  yourselves  against  our  slaves,  neither 
of  which  actions  is  consistent  with  bravery.  We  are, 
therefore,  greatly  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  you;  we 
expected,  that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would  have 
despatched  a  herald  to  us,  expressing  yourselves  de- 
sirous to  combat  with  the  Persians  alone.  Instead 
of  this  we  find  you  alarmed  and  terrified  ;  but  as  you 
have  offered  no  challenge  to  us,  we  propose  one  to  you. 
As  you  are  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  your  ar- 
my, why  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the 
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part  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  contend  for  victory?  If  it  be  agreeable  to 
you,  the  rest  of  our  common  forces  may  afterwards 
engage  ;  if  this  be  unnecessary,  we  will  alone  engage, 
and  whichever  conquers  shall  be  esteemed  victorious 
over  the  whole  of  the  adverse  army." 

XLIX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  his  commis- 
sion, waited  some  time  for  an  answer  ;  not  receiving 
any,  he  returned  to  Mardonius.  He  was  exceedingly 
delighted,  and  already  anticipating  a  victory,  sent  his 
cavalry  to  attack  the  Greeks  ;  these  with  their  lances 
and  arrows  materially  distressed  the  Grecian  army, 
and  forbade  any  near  approach.  Advancing  to  the 
Gargaphian  fountain,  which  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  water,  they  disturbed  and  stopped  it  up.  The 
Lacedaemonians  alone  were  stationed  near  this  foun- 
tain, the  other  Greeks,  according  to  their  different 
stations,  were  more  or  less  distant,  but  all  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus  ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
barred from  watering  here,  by  the  missile  weapons  of 
the  cavalry,  they  all  came  to  the  fountain. 

L.  In  this  predicament  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
seeing  the  army  cut  off  from  the  water,  and  harassed 
by  the  cavalry,  came  in  crowds  to  Pausanias  on  the 
right  wing,  to  deliberate  about  these  and  other  emer- 
gencies. Unpleasant  as  the  present  incident  might  be, 
they  were  still  more  distressed  from  their  want  of 
provision  :  their  servants  who  had  been  despatched 
to  bring  this  from  the  Peloponnese,  were  prevented 
by  the  cavalry  from  returning  to  the  camp. 

LI.  The  Grecian  leaders,  after  deliberating  upon 
the  subject,  determined,  if  the  Persians  should  for 
one  day  more  defer  coming  to  an  engagement,  to  pass 
to  the  island  opposite  to  Platea,  and  about  ten  sta- 
dia from  the  Asopus  and  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia, 
where  they  were  at  present  encamped.  This  isla^nd 
is  thus  connected  with  the  continent:  the  river,  de- 
scending from  Cithffiron  to  the  plain,  divides  itself  into 
two  streams,  which  after  flowing  separately,  for  about 
the  distance  of  three  stadia,  again  unite,  thus  formmg 
the  island  which  is  called  Oeroe,  who,  according  to 
the  natives,  is  the  daughter  of  Asopus.     The  Greeks 
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by  this  measure  proposed  to  tliemselves  two  advan- 
tages :  first  to  be  secure  of  water,  and  secondly  to 
guard  against  being  farther  annoyed  by  tlie  enemy's 
cavalry.  They  resolved  to  decamp  at  the  time  of 
the  second  watch  by  night,  lest  the  Persians,  perceiv- 
ing them,  should  pursue  and  harass  them  with  their 
cavalry.  It  was  also  their  intention,  when  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  Asopian  OiJroe  is  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  waters  flowing  from  Cithaeron,  to  de- 
tach one  half  of  their  army  to  the  mountain  to  re- 
lieve a  body  of  their  servants,  who,  with  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  were  there  encompassed. 

LIL  After  taking  the  above  resolutions  they  re- 
mained all  that  day  much  incommoded  by  the  enemy's 
horse  :  when  these,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  re- 
tired, and  the  appointed  hour  was  arrived,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Greeks  began  to  move  with  their  baggage, 
but  without  any  design  of  proceeding  to  the  place 
before  resolved  on.  The  moment  they  began  to 
march,  occupied  with  no  idea  but  that  of  e'scaping 
the  cavalry,  they  retired  towards  Platea,  and  fixed 
themselves  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  city,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia 
from  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia  :  in  this  place  they 
encamped. 

LIIL  Pausanias,  observing  them  in  motion,  gave 
orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  their  arms  and 
follow  their  route,  presuming  they  were  proceeding 
to  the  appointed  station.  The  officers  all  showed 
themselves  disposed  to  obey  the  orders  of  Pausanias, 
except  Amompharetus,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  captain 
of  the  band  of  Pitanatte,  who  asserted  that  he  would 
not  fly  before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  accessary 
to  the  dishonour  of  Sparta  :  he  had  not  been  present 
at  the  previous  consultation,  and  knew  not  what  was 
intended.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax,  though  indignant 
at  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  which  had  been  is- 
sued, were  still  but  little  inclined  to  abandon  the  Pi- 
tanatiB,  on  account  of  their  leader's  obstinacy  :  think- 
ing, that  by  their  prosecuting  the  measures  which  the 
Greeks  in  general  had  adopted,  Amompliaretus  and 
his  party  must  unavoidalily  perish.     Will;  these  sen- 
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timents  the  Lacedsemonians  were  commanded  to  halt, 
and  pains  were  taken  to  dissuade  the  man  from  his 
purpose,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegatas,  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  post. 

LIV.  At  this  crisis  the  Athenians  determined  to 
remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
genius  of  the  Lacedtemonians  to  say  one  thing  and 
think  another.  But  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
troops  in  motion,  they  despatched  a  horseman  to  learn 
whether  the  Lacedsemonians  Intended  to  remote,  and 
to  inquire  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. 

LV.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found  the 
men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  violent  alter- 
cation. Pausanias  and  Euryanax  were  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  persuade  Amompharetus  not  to  involve 
the  Lacedsemonians  alone  in  danger  by  remaining 
behind,  when  the  Athenian  messenger  came  up  to 
them.  At  this  moment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute, 
Amompharetus  took  up  a  stone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  my  vote  for  not  flying  before  the  foreign- 
ers ;"  so  terming  the  Barbarians.  Pausanias,  after  tell  ■ 
ing  him  that  he  could  be  only  actuated  by  phrensy, 
turned  to  the  Athenian  who  delivered  his  commis- 
sion. He  afterwards  desired  him  to  return  and  com- 
municate to  the  Athenians  the  state  in  which  ho 
found  them,  and  to  entreat  them  immediately  to  join 
their  forces,  and  act  in  concert,  as  should  be  deemed 
expedient. 

LVI.  The  messenger  accordingly  returned  to  the 
Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs  continued  their 
disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus  far  Pausanias  remain- 
ed indecisive,  but  thinking,  as  the  event  proved,  that 
Amompharetus  would  certainly  not  stay  behind,  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  actually  advanced,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  all  the  forces  to  march  forward  by  the  heights, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans.  The 
Athenians  keeping  close  to  their  ranks,  pursued  a 
rout  opposite  to  that  of  tlie  Lacedsemonians ;  these 
last,  who  were  in  great  awe  of  the  cavalry,  advanced 
by  the  steep  paths  which  led  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
CithEBron  ;  the  Athenians  marched  over  the  plain. 
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LVIL  Amompharetus  never  imagining  that  Pau- 
sanias  would  venture  to  abandon  tliein,  made  great 
exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their  posts ;  but  when 
he  saw  Pausanias  advancing  with  his  troops,  he  con- 
cluded himself  eiFectually  given  up  ;  taking  therefore 
his  arms,  he  with  his  band  proceeded  slowly  after  the 
rest  of  the  army.  These  continuing  their  march  for 
a  space  of  ten  stadia,  came  to  a  place  called  Argiopius, 
near  the  river  Moloes,  where  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres,  and  tliere  halted,  waiting  for  Amom- 
pharetus and  his  party.  The  motive  of  Pausanias 
in  doing  this  was,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  support  of  Amompharetus,  if  he 
should  be  still  determined  not  to  quit  his  post.  Here 
Amompharetus  and  his  band  joined  them  ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy's  horse  continuing  as  usual  to  har- 
ass them.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  discovered  that 
the  spot  where  the  Greeks  had  before  encamped  was 
deserted,  they  put  themselves  in  motion,  overtook,  and 
materially  distressed  them. 

LVIIL  Mardonius  being  informed  that  the  Greeks 
had  decamped  by  night,  and  seeing  their  former  sta- 
tion unoccupied,  sent  for  Thorax  of  Larissoe,  and  his 
brothers  Eurypilus  and  Thrasydeius,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them  :  "  Sons  of  Aleuas,  what  will  you  now 
say,  seeing  the  Lacedtemonians  desert  their  post, 
whom  you  their  neighbours,  assorted  to  be  men  who 
never  fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant.  You 
have  before  seen  them  change  their  station  in  the 
camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the  last  night,  they  have 
actually  taken  themselves  to  flight.  They  have  now 
shown,  that  being  opposed  by  men  of  undisputed 
courage,  they  are  of  no  reputation  themselves,  and 
are  as  contemptible  as  their  fellow  Greeks ;  but  as 
you  may  have  had  some  testimony  of  their  prowess, 
without  being  spectators  of  ours,  I  can  readily  enough 
forgive  the  praises  which  you  rendered  them.  But 
that  Artabazus,  from  his  terror  of  these  Spartans, 
should  assert  an  opinion  full  of  pusillanimity,  and  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  us  to  leave  this  station  and 
retire  to  Thebes,  fills  me  with  astonishment. — The 
king,  however,  shall  hear  from  me  of  his  conduct ; 
u  2 
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but  of  this  more  hereafter  :  let  us,  therefore,  not  suf- 
fer these  men  to  escape,  but  pursue  them  vigorously, 
and  chastise  them  with  becoming  severity  for  their 
accumulated  injuries  to  Persia." 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  led  the 
Persians  over  the  Asopus,  and  pursued  the  path  which 
the  Greeks  had  taken,  whom  he  considered  as  flymg 
from  his  arms.  The  Lacedoemonians  and  Tegeans 
were  the  sole  objects  of  his  attack,  for  the  Athenians, 
who  had  marched  over  the  plain,  were  concealed  by 
the  hills  from  his  view.  The  other  Persian  leaders 
seeing  the  troops  moving,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  the 
Greeks,  raised  their  standards,  and  followed  the  rout 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  without  regularity  or  dis- 
cipline ;  they  hurried  on  with  tumultuous  shouts,  con- 
sidering the  Greeks  as  absolutely  in  their  power, 

LX.  When  Pausanias  found  himself  thus  pressed 
by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  horseman  with  the  following 
message  to  the  Athenians  :  "  We  are  menaced,  O 
Athenians,  by  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  will  de- 
termine the  freedom  or  slavery  of  Greece  ;  and  in 
this  perplexity  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  in  the 
preceding  night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It  is 
nevertheless  our  determination  to  defend  ourstlvea  to 
the  last,  and  to  render  you  such  assistance  as  we  may 
be  able.  If  the  enemy's  horse  had  attacked  you,  we 
should  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  have  marched  with 
the  TegeatEe,  who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faithful  to 
Greece,  to  your  support.  As  the  whole  operation  of 
the  enemy  seems  directed  against  us,  it  becomes  you 
to  give  us  the  relief  we  materially  want ;  but  if  you 
yourselves  are  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to 
advance  to  our  assistance,  at  least  send  us  a  body  of 
archers.  We  confess,  that  in  this  war  your  activity 
has  been  far  the  most  conspicuous,  and  we  therefore 
presume  on  your  compliance  with  our  request." 

LXI.  The  Athenians,  without  hesitation,  and  with 
determined  bravery,  advanced  to  communicate  the  re- 
lief which  had  been  required.  When  they  were  already 
on  their  march,  the  confederate  Greeks,  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  intercepted  and  attacked  them  :  they  were 
thus  prevented  from  assisting  the  Lacedaemonians,  a 
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circumstance  which  gave  them  extreme  uneasiness. 
In  this  situation  the  Spartans,  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  light-armed  troops,  with  three  thousand 
Tecreatoe,  who  on  no  occasion  were  separated  from 
them,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  with  the  resolution 
of  encountering  Mardonius.  The  victims,  however, 
were  not  auspicious,  and  in  the  mean  time  many  of 
them  were  slain,  and  more  wounded.  The  Persians, 
under  the  protection  of  their  bucklers,  showered 
their  arrows  upon  the  Spartan^with  prodigious  efiect. 
At  this  moment  Pausanias,  observing  the  entrails  still 
unfavourable,  looked  earnestly  towards  the  temple  of 
Juno*  at  Jlatea,  imploring  the  interposition  of  the 
goddess,  and  entreating  her  to  prevent  their  disgrace 
and  defeat. 

LXII.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  supplicatmg  the 
goddess,  the  Tegeatse  advanced  against  the  Barbarians : 
at  the  same  moment  the  sacrifices  became  favourable, 
and  Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  his  Spartans,  went  up 
boldly  to  the  enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside 
their  bows,  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  engage- 
ment commenced  before  the  barricade  :  when  this 
was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took  place  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  which  was  continued  with  unremitted 
obstinacy  till  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  The 
Barbarians,  seizing  their  adversaries'  lances,  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  discovered  no  inferiority  either  in 
strencrth  or  courage  ;  but  their  armour  was  ineiScient, 
their  attack  without  skill,  and  their  inferiority,  with 
respect  to  discipline,  conspicuous.  In  whatever  man- 
ner they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  from  one  to  ten  at 
a  time,  they  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Spartans. 

LXIII.  The  Greeks  were  most  severely  pressed 
where  Mardonius  himself,  on  a  white  horse,  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Persians,  directed  his  at- 
tack. As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Persians,  both  in  their 
attack  and  defence,  conducted  themselves  well,  and 
slew  great  numbers  of  the  Spartans  ;  but  as  soon  as 
Mardonius  was  slain,  and  the  band  which  fought  near 
his  person,  and  which  was  the  flower  of  the  anny, 
was  destroyed,  all  the  rest  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.     They  were  much  oppressed  and  encumbered 
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by  their   long  dresses,  besides  whicli,  being  lightly 
armed,  they  had  to  oppose  men  in  full  and  complete 

armour.  ,    ,    j  ,    r 

LXIV.  On  this  day,  as  the  oracle  had  beiore  pre- 
dicted, the  death  of  Leonidas  was  amply  revenged 
upon  Mardonius,  and  the  most  glorious  victory 
which  has  ever  been  recorded,  was  then  obtained  by 
Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of  An- 
axandrides.  The  other  ancestors,  which  he  had  in 
common  with  Leonidas,  I  have  before  mentioned. 
Mardonius  was  slain  by  Aimnestus,  a  Spartan  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  who,  long  after  this  Persian 
war,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement at  Stenyclerus,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
united  force  of  the  Messenians. 

LXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spartans  at 
Platea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion  towards  their 
camp  and  to  the  wooden  intrenchment  which  they 
had  constructed  in  the  Theban  territories.  It  seems 
to  me  somewhat  surprising,  that  although  the  battle 
was  fought  near  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Per- 
sian took  refuge  in  the  temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be  allowed  to 
form  any  conjecture  on  divine  subjects,  I  should  think 
that  the  goddess  interfered  to  prevent  their  entrance, 
because  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  burned  her 
temple  at  Eleusis.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Platea. 

LXVI.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  had 
from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  king's  leaving  Mar- 
donius behind  him,  and  who  had  warmly,  though 
unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  battle,  de- 
termined on  the  following  measures.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  no  small  body  of  troops  ;  they  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men  :  being  mucli  averse  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mardonius,  and  foreseeing  what  the  event  of 
an  engagement  must  be,  he  prepared  and  commanded 
his  men  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  go,  and  to 
remit  or  increase  their  speed  by  his  example.  He  then 
drew  out  his  army,  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  but  he 
soon  met  the  Persians  flying  from  them  :  he  then  im- 
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mediately  and  precipitately  fled  with  all  his  troops  in 
disorder,  not  directing  his  course  to  the  intrenchment 
or  to  Thebes,  but  towards  Phocis,  intending  to  gain 
the  Hellespont  with  all  possible  speed. — In  this  man- 
ner did  these  troops  conduct  themselves. 

LXVII.  Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the  royal 
army,  all  except  Uie  Bceotians,  from  a  preconcerted  de- 
sign, behaved  themselves  ill.  The  Boeotians  fought 
the  Athenians  with  obstinate  resolution  :  those  The- 
bans  who  were  attached  to  the  Medes  made  very  con- 
siderable exertions',  fighting  with  such  courage,  that 
three  hundred  of  their  first  and  boldest  citizens  fell  by 
the  swords  of  the  Athenians.  They  fled  at  length, 
and  pursued  their  way  to  Thebes,  avoiding  the  route 
which  the  Persians  had  taken  with  the  immense  mul- 
titude of  confederates,  who,  so  far  from  making  any 
exertions,  had  never  struck  a  blow, 

LXVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Barbarians  in  general,  was  decided  by  that  of  thePer- 
Bians.  Before  they  had  at  all  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, they  took  themselves  to  flight,  seeing  the  Persians 
do  so.  The  whole  army,  however,  fled  in  confusion, 
except  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  Bceotians  in  particu- 
lar, who  were  of  essential  service  in  covering  the  re- 
treat, being  constantly  at  hand  to  defend  their  flying 
friends  from  the  Greeks,  who  continued  the  pursuit 
with  great  slaughter. 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  those  Greeks  posted  near  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  remote  from  the  battle,  that  the  event 
was  decided,  and  Pausanias  victorious.  The  Corinthi- 
ans instantly,  without  any  regularity,  hurried  over 
the  hills  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,  with  the  same  intentions,  posted  over  the 
plain,  the  more  direct  and  obvious  road.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  they  were  observed  by  the  The- 
ban  horse,  commanded  by  Asopodorus,  son  of  Timan- 
der,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  want  of  order, 
rushed  upon  them  and  slew  six  hundred,  driving  the 
-  rest  towards  mount  Cithteron.  Thus  did  these  perish 
ingloriously. 
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LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promiscuous  multitude 
along  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  in- 
trenchment,  endeavoured  to  climb  the  turrets,  before 
the  Lacedsemonians  should  come  up  with  them.  Hav- 
ing effected  this,  they  endeavoured  to  defend  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could.  The  Lacedferaonians 
soon  arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced  at 
the  intrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians  came  up,  the 
Persians  not  only  defended  themselves  well,  but  had 
the  advantage,  as  the  Lacedoemonians  were  ignorant 
of  the  proper  method  of  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  advanced  to  their  support,  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  greater  fierceness,  and  was  long  contin- 
ued. The  valour  and  firmness  of  the  Athenians  finally 
prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach  they  rushed  into 
the  camp :  the  Tegeatae  were  the  first  Greeks  that  en- 
tered, and  were  they  who  plundered  the  tent  of  Mar- 
donius,  taking  from  thence,  among  other  things,  the 
manger  from  which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entire- 
ly of  brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  Tegeatae  in  the  temple  of  the  Alean 
Minerva :  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  carried  to  the 
spot  where  the  common  plunder  was  collected.  As 
soon  as  their  intrenchment  was  thrown  down,  the 
Barbarians  dispersed  themselves  different  ways,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  proof  of  their  former  bravery  ;  they 
were,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  terror, 
from  seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  made 
by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which  consisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  not  three  thousand  es- 
caped, if  we  except  the  forty  thousand  who  fled  with 
Artabazus.  The  Lacedsemonians  of  Sparta  lost  ninety- 
one  men ;  the  Tegeatee  sixteen ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
two. 

LXXL  Of  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
Persian  infantry,  the  Sacian  cavalry,  and  lastly,  Mar- 
donius  himself  Of  the  Greeks,  the  Tegeat®  and 
Athenians  were  eminently  conspicuous;  they  were, 
nevertheless,  inferior  to  the  Lacedxmonians.  The 
proof  of  this  with  mo  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
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quered  those  to  whom  tliey  were  opposed,  the  latter 
vanquished  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Barbarian 
army.  The  most  daring  of  the  Spartans,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  Aristodemus  ;  the  same  who  alone  returning 
from  Thermopyl^  fell  into  disgrace  and  infamy;  next 
to  him,  Posidonius,  Phylocyon,  and  Amompharctus 
the  Spartan,  behaved  the  best.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  was  disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  had 
on  that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spartans 
who  were  present  said,  that  Aristodemus,  being  anx- 
ious to  die  conspicuously,  as  an  expiation  of  his  for- 
mer crime,  in  an  emotion  of  fury  had  burst  from  his 
rank,  and  performed  extraordinary  exploits  ;  but  that 
Posidonius  had  no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and  therefore 
his  behaviour  was  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
might  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  as  slain  on  this  day,  were  highly  hon- 
oured, except  Aristodemus.  To  him,  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned,  no  respect  was  paid,  as  having  vo- 
luntarily sought  death. 

LXXIL  The  above  were  those  who  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Platea.  Callicra- 
tes,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of  all  the  Lacedee- 
monians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks,  was  not  slain  in  actual 
engagement :  whilst  Fausanias  was  sacrificing,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side 
from  an  arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was 
carried  off,  lamenting  to  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  Platea, 
not  that  he  perished  for  his  country,  but  that  he  died 
without  any  personal  exertions,  or  without  performing 
any  deed  of  valour  worthy  of  himself,  and  his  desire 
of  renown. 

LXXIII.  The  most  eminent  on  this  occasion  of  the 
Athenians  is  said  to  have  been  Sophanes,  the  son  of 
Eutychides,  of  the  Decelean  tribe.  The  Deceleans, 
at  some  former  period,  according  to  the  Athenians, 
performed  what  proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  them.  The  Tyndaridis  had,  with  a  nume- 
rous force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,  and  had 
driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover where  Helen  was.  On  this  emergence,  the  De- 
celeans are  reported,  and,  as  some  say,  Decelus  him- 
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self,  to  have  discovered  what  was  required,  and  to 
have  conducted  the  invaders  to  Aphidnae,  which  Tita- 
cus,  a  native  of  the  place,  delivered  into  his  hands. 
To  this  measure  they  were  induced,  partly  from  a 
sense  of  the  infamy  which  was  occasioned  by  tho 
crime  of  Theseus,  and  partly  from  the  fear  that  the 
whole  territories  of  Attica  would  be  ravaged.  On  ac- 
count of  this  action,  an  immunity  from  taxes  in  Spar- 
ta, which  has  continued  to  the  present  period,  was 
granted  to  the  Deceleans,  as  well  as  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  public  assemblies.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwards  took  place  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  LacedEcmonians  laying 
vraste  the  rest  of  Attica,  spared  Decelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanes,  who  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians, 
though  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  are  differently 
represented.  He  is  reported  by  some  to  have  carried 
before  him  an  anchor  of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern 
thong  to  his  breastplate;  this,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, he  threw  on  the  ground,  least  their  rushing 
upon  him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank  :  when  the 
enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pursued  them. 
Another  report  says,  that  he  did  not  carry  a  real  an- 
chor, but  merely  the  impression  of  one  upon  his  shield, 
which  he  continually  moved  about. 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  is  told  of  this  So- 
phanes :  when  the  Athenians  besieged  ^gina,  he  chal- 
lenged, and  killed  in  single  combat,  Eury bates  of 
Argos,  who  had  conquered  in  the  Pentathlon.  Some- 
time after  this  battle  of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himself 
with  great  bravery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  con- 
junction with  Leagrus,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost 
his  life :  he  was  slain  by  the  Edonians  at  Datus,  in  a 
contest  about  some  gold  mines. 

LXXV'I.  After  this  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Barbarians  at  Platea,  a  woman  hearing  of  the  event, 
came  to  the  Greeks  as  a  suppliant.  She  was  the  con- 
cubine of  Pharandates,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  Teas- 
pes ;  both  she  and  her  female  attendants  were  su- 
perbly dressed  in  habits  of  the  richest  embroidery. 
Descending  from   her  carriage,  she  approached   the 
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Lacedamonians,  who  were  still  engaged  in  slaughter, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Pausanias,  who  she  saw  com- 
manded, and  whose  name  and  country  she  had  before 
known:  "  Prince  of  Sparta,"  said  she,  embracing  his 
knees,  "be  my  deliverer  from  servitude;  you  have 
already  merited  my  gratitude,  by  exterminating  those 
who  revered  neither  gods  nor  demons.  I  am  a  Co- 
an  by  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetoridas,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Antagoras ;  the  Persian  carried  me  off  vio- 
lently from  Cos,  and  detained  me  with  him."  »  Be 
under  no  alarm,"  answered  Pausanias,  "both  because 
you  are  a  supphant,  and  because,  if  what  you  say 
be  true,  you  are  the  daughter  of  Hegetoridas  of 
Cos,  to  whom,  of  all  his  countrymen,  I  am  mosl 
bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality."  He  then  recom- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  finally,  at  her  request,  removed  her  to 
^gina. 

LXXVn.  After  the  departure  of  this  woman,  and 
when  the  battle  was  finally  decided,  the  Mantineans 
arrived.  They  considered  their  not  coming  in  time 
for  the  engagement  a  serious  calamity,  and  an  inci- 
dent for  which  they  ought  to  undergo  a  voluntary 
punishment.  Having  learned  that  the  Medes,  under 
Artabazus,  had  taken  themselves  to  flight,  they  de- 
termined  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Thessaly,  from 
which  they  were  with  some  difficulty  dissuaded  by 
the  Lacedsemonians :  afterwards,  on  their  return 
home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into  banishment.  The 
Eleans  arrived  after  the  Mantineans,  and  expressing 
the  same  regret,  they  also  returned,  and  banished  their 
commanders.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
people. 

LXXVIII.  Among  the  troops  of  the  ^gineta,  as- 
eembled  at  Platea,  was  Lampon,  one  of  their  principal 
citizens,  and  son  of  Pitheas.  This  man  went  to  Pau- 
sanias, giving  him  the  following  most  impious  coun- 
sel :  "  Son  of  Cleombrotus,  what  you  have  done  is 
beyond  comparison  splendid,  and  deserving  of  admira- 
tion. The  deity,  in  making  you  the  instrument  of 
Greece's  freedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all  your 
predecessors  in  glory :  in  concluding  this  business,  so 
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conduct  yourself,  that  your  reputation  may  be  still  in- 
creased, and  that  no  Barbarian  may  ever  again  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  atrocious  actions  against  Greece. 
When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylae,  Mardom- 
us  and  Xerxes  cut  ofF  his  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  from  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect  to  Mar- 
donius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  applause  of  Sparta 
and  of  Greece,  and  avenge  the  cause  of  your  uncle 
Leonidas."  Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  he  should 
please  Pausanias. 

LXXIX.     "Friend  of  ^gina,"  replied  Pausanias, 

"I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,  and  commend 

your  foresight ;  but  what  you  say  violates  every  prin- 

ciple  of  equity.     After  elevating  me,  my  country  and 

this  recent  victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again 

depress  us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to  inflict 

vengeance  on  the  dead.  You  say  indeed,  that  by  such 

an  action  I  shall  exalt  my  character;  but  I  think  it  iB 

more  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than 

of  Greeks,  as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we 

reproach  them.     I  must  therefore   dissent  from  the 

iEginetK,  and  all  those  who  approve  their  sentunents. 

For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit  the  esteem  of  Sparta, 

by  attending  to  the  rules  of  honour,  both  in  my  words 

and  actions;  Leonidas,  whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge, 

has,  I  think,  received  the  amplest  vengeance.     The 

deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  sufficiently 

have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who  fell  with  him 

at  Thermopyla;.  I  would  advise  you  m  future,  having 

these  sentinients,  to  avoid  my  presence ;  and  I  would 

have  you  think  it  a  favour,  that  I  do  not  punish 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaimed  by  a  he- 
rald, that  no  person  should  touch  any  of  the  booty  ; 
and  he  ordered  the  Helots  to  collect  the  money  into 
one  place.  They,  as  they  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  camp,  found  tents  decorated  with  gold  and  sUver, 
couches  of  the  same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drmking  ves- 
sels of  gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  caldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they  stripped  of 
bracelets,  chains,  and  cimeters  of  gold;  to  their  ha,bits 
of  various  colours  they  paid  no  attention.  Many  thmgs 
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of  value  the  Helots  secreted,  and  sold  to  the  iBginetse ; 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce. The  ^ginetx  from  this  became  exceedingly 
rich ;  for  they  purchased  gold  of  the  Helots  at  the  prica 
of  brass. 

LXXXL  From  the  wealth  thus  collected,  a  tenth 
part  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes.  To  the  deity 
of  Delphi  was  presented  a  golden  tripod,  resting  on  a 
three-headed  snake  of  brass :  it  was  placed  near  the 
altar.  To  the  Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter, 
ten  cubits  high ;  to  the  god  of  the  isthmus,  the  figure 
of  Neptune,  in  brass,  seven  cubits  high.  When  this 
was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder  was  divided 
among  the  army, according  to  their  merits;  it  consist- 
ed of  Persian  concubines,  gold,  silver,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  with  various  riches.  What  choice  things  were 
given  to  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  at 
Platea,has  never  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  were  made  them.  It  is  certain,  that  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  was  given  to  Pausanias,  con- 
sisting, among  other  things,  of  women,  horses,  talents, 
and  camels. 

LXXXn.  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when  Xerxes 
fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equipage  to  Mardoni- 
us:  Pausanias  seeing  this  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cloth  of  the  richest  embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the 
cooks  and  domestics  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for 
him,  as  for  Mardonius.  His  commands  were  executed, 
and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver,  tables  of  the 
same,  and  every  thing  that  was  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent. Astonished  at  the  spectacle,  he  again  with  a 
smile  directed  his  servants  to  prepare  a  Lacedaemoni- 
an repast.  When  this  was  ready  the  contrast  was  so 
striking,  that  he  laughing  sent  for  the  Grecian  lead- 
ers :  when  they  were  assembled,  he  showed  them  the 
two  entertainments:  "Men  of  Greece,"  said  he,  "I 
have  called  you  together  to  bear  testimony  to  the  king 
of  Persia's  folly,  who  forsook  all  this  luxury  to  plun- 
der us  who  live  in  so  much  poverty."  These  were  the 
words  which  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  used  to  the 
Grecian  leaders. 

LXXXIII.     In  succeeding  times,  many  of  the  Pla- 
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leans  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  chests  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  riches.  This  thing  also  happened :  when  the 
flesh  had  fallen  from  the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  the 
Plateans,  in  removing  them  to  some  other  spot,  dis- 
covered a  skull  as  one  entire  bone,  without  any  su- 
ture. Two  jaw  bones  also  were  found  with  their 
teeth,  which  though  divided  were  of  one  entire  bone, 
their  grinders  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  bones  of  a 
man  also  were  seen,  five  cubits  high. 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was  removed 
the  day  after  the  battle  ;  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom. 
I  have  heard  the  interment  of  Mardonius  ascribed  to 
various  people  of  different  nations;  and  I  know  that 
many  persons  received  on  tliis  account  liberal  presents 
from  Artontas,  his  son ;  but  who  it  actually  was  that 
privately  removed  and  buried  the  body  of  Mardonius, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  has  sometimes 
been  imputed  to  Dionysiophanes,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 

LXXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  the  division  of  the 
plunder  at  Platea,  proceeded  to  inter  their  dead,  each 
nation  by  themselves.  The  Lacedaemonians  simk 
three  trenches  :  in  the  one  they  deposited  the  bodies 
of  their  priests,  among  whom  were  Posidonius,  Amom- 
pharetus,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates ;  in  the  second 
were  interred  the  other  Spartans  ;  in  the  third  the 
Helots.  The  Tegeatae  were  buried  by  themselves,  but 
with  no  distinction :  the  Athenians  in  like  manner, 
and  also  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians  who  were 
Blain  by  the  cavalry.  Mounds  of  earth  were  raised 
over  the  bodies  of  all  these  people.  With  respect  to 
the  others  shown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised 
by  those,  who  being  ashamed  of  their  absence  from 
the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of  posterity. 
There  is  here  a  monument  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Mginetai  ;  but  this  I  have  been  informed  was  raised 
ten  years  after  the  battle,  by  Cleades  of  Platea,  the  son 
of  Autodicus,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  ^Eginetee, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality, 

LXXXVI.  Having  buried  their  dead  on  the  plain 
of  Platea,  the  Greeks,  after  serious  deliberation,  re- 
solved to  attack  Thebes,  and  demand  the  persons  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.    Of  these 
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the  most  distinguished  were  Timegenides  and  At- 
tagjnus,  the  leaders  of  the  faction.  They  determined, 
unless  these  were  given  up,  not  to  leave  Thebes  with- 
out utterly  destroying  it.  On  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  battle,  they  besieged  the  Thebans,  demanding  the 
men  whom  we  have  named.  They  refused  to  surren- 
der them  :  in  consequence  of  which,  their  lands  were 
laid  waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXXVIL  This  violence  being  continued,  Time- 
genides, on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  addressed  the 
Thebans :  "  Men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  are 
resolved  not  to  retire  from  Thebes  till  they  shall 
either  have  destroyed  it,  or  you  shall  deliver  us  into 
their  power,  let  not  Bosotia  on  our  account  be  far- 
ther distressed.  If  their  demand  of  our  persons  be 
merely  a  pretence  to  obtain  money,  let  us  satisfy  them 
from  the  wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  but  all 
of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on  the  part 
of  the  Medes  ;  if  their  real  object  in  besieging  Thebes, 
is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we  are  ready  to  go  ourselves, 
and  confer  with  them."  The  Thebans  approving  his 
advice,  sent  immediately  a  herald  to  Pausanias,  say- 
ing they  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIIL  As  soon  as  this  measure  was  deter- 
mined, Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children  were  delivered 
to  Pausanias,  who  immediately  dismissed  them,  urg- 
ing that  infants  could  not  possibly  have  any  part  in 
the  faction  of  the  Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who 
were  given  up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty 
of  pleading  for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of  money 
hoped  to  escape.  Pausanias  suspecting  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got  them  in  his 
power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of  the  allies  ;  then  re- 
moving the  Thebans  to  Corinth,  he  there  put  them 
to  death. 

LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at  Platea  and 
at  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Pharnaces,  fled  from 
Platea  to  the  Thessalians.  They  received  him  with 
great  hospitality,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  inquired  after  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
The  Persian  was  fearftil  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of  all  who 
x2 
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knew  it,  and  consequently  involve  himself  and  army 
in  the  extremest  danger.     This  reflection  had  before 
prevented  his  communication  of  the   matter  to  the 
Phoceans  :  and  on  the  present  occasion  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thessalians  :    "I  am  hastening,  as  you 
perceive,  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  de- 
spatched thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business.      Mardonius  with  his 
troops  follows  me  at  no   great  distance:  show  him 
the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every  suitable  attention. 
You  will  finally  have  no  occasion  to  repent  of  your 
kindness."     He  then  proceeded  tlirough  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,   immediately   to   Thrace,  with    evident 
marks  of  being  in  haste.    Directing  his  march  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzantium, 
with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his  men,  who  were 
either  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  hunger.     From  Byzantium,  he  passed 
over  his  army  in  transports,  and  thus  effected  his  re- 
turn to  Asia. 

XC.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platea,  a 
victory  was  gained  at  aiycale  in  Ionia.     Whilst  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  yet  at  Delos,  under  the  command 
of  Leutychides  the  Lacedaemonian,  ambassadors  came 
to  them  from  Samos.  These  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyales,  Athenagoras  son  of  Archestratidas,  and 
Hegesistratus  son  of  Aristagoras,  who  were  employed 
on  this  occasion  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sians or  of  Theomestor,  son  of  Androdamas,  whom 
the  Persians  had  made  prince  of  Samos,     On  their 
arrival,  they  sought  the  Grecian  leaders  whom  He- 
gesistratus addressed  with  various  arguments.     He 
urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  show  themselves, 
all  the  lonians  would  shake  off  their  dependence,  and 
revolt  from  the  Persians;  he  told  them  that  they 
might  wait  in  vain  for  the  prospect  of  a  richer  booty. 
He  implored  also  their  common  deities,  that  being 
Greeks,   they   would  deliver   those  who   also  were 
Greeks  from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian.    He  concluded  by  saying,  that  this  might  be 
easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
Blow  Bailers,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  thooe  of  tho 
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Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicions 
of  treachery,  they  were  ready  to  go  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  there  remain  as  hostages. 

XCL  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  importuni- 
ties, Leutychides,  either  for  the  sake  of  some  omen, 
or  by  accident,  Providence  so  ordering  it,  asked  him 
hiB  name.  He  repUed,  "Hegesistratus."  If  he  had  in- 
tended saying  any  more,  Leutychides  prevented  him, 
by  exclaiming,  "My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the  omen 
of  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return,  after  pro- 
mising us,  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  companions, 
that  the  Samians  will  prove  themselves  zealous  al- 
lies." 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute  what 
was  proposed.  The  Samians,  with  an  oath,  engaged  to 
become  the  confederates  of  the  Greeks.  Leutychides 
then  dismissed  them  all  excepting  Hegesistratus,  who 
on  account  of  his  name,  he  chose  to  take  along  with 
him.  The  Greeks,  after  remaining  that  day  on  their 
station,  on  the  next  sacrificed  with  favourable  omens  ; 
Deiphonus,  son  of  Evenius  of  Apollonia,  in  the  Ionian 
gulph,  being  their  minister. 

XCIII.  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing  hap- 
pened. There  are  in  Apollonia,  sheep  sacred  to  the 
sun,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  flowing  from  mount  Lacmon,  passes  through 
Apollonia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the 
harbour  of  Oricum.  By  night  they  are  kept  by  men, 
one  of  whom  is  every  year  chosen  from  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To  these  sheep, 
on  account  of  some  oracle,  the  people  of  Apollonia 
pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  they  are  every  night 
secured  in  a  cave  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
Evenius  being  once  elected  to  this  office,  was  so  re- 
miss as  to  fall  asleep,  when  some  wolves  entered,  and 
destroyed  nearly  sixty  of  his  sheep.  On  discovering 
the  accident,  he  made  no  person  acquainted  with  what 
had  happened,  intending  to  buy  an  equal  number  to 
substitute  in  their  room.  It  could  not  however  be 
concealed  from  the  people  of  Apollonia,  who,  bring- 
ing Evenius  to  trial,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes 
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for  sleeping  on  liis  duty.  After  they  had  inflicted  this 
punishment  upon  him,  their  cattle  ceased  to  brmg 
forth,  and  their  lands  to  be  fruitful.  This  had  been 
before  predicted  by  the  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Delphi. 
The  prophets  being  interrogated  concerning  the  occa- 
sion of  the  present  calamity,  replied,  "  That  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  unjustly  deprived  of  his  sight,  Eveni- 
us,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  sheep."  They  were  the 
persons  they  said  who  had  sent  the  wolves ;  nor  would 
they  cease  their  vengeance  till  Evenius  should  be  satis- 
fied in  whatever  manner  he  desired.  They  added, 
that  they  themselves  would  afterwards  make  him 
such  a  present,  as  would  induce  most  men  to  think  him 

happy. 

XCIV.  This  reply  was  made  by  the  oracles  to  the 
people  of  Apollonia.  They,  conceahng  this,  commis- 
sioned some  of  their  citizens  to  compound  the  business. 
The  method  they  took  was  this  :  they  visited  Evenius 
in  his  house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked  of 
indifferent  matters,  till  they  at  length  began  to  pity 
his  misfortune.  When  this  was  introduced,  they  asked 
him  what  compensation  would  satisfy  him,  if  the 
Apolloniatx  would  engage  to  make  it?  As  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  oracle,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the 
lands  of  two  citizens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  in  the  country  ;  to  this  he  added 
the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city.  If  he  had  but 
these,  he  said,  he  should  be  perfectly  content,  and  no 
longer  feel  any  resentment.  When  Evenius  had  made 
this  reply,  his  visitors  interrupted  him;  "Accept," 
said  they,  "  what  you  require,  and  what  in  compliance 
with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are  disposed  to  give 
you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you  of  sight." 
Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  explained,  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  deception.  The  farms  which  he  had 
wished  for  were  purchased  of  their  owners,  and  given 
him.  He  had  afterwards  the  power  of  divination, 
whence  he  became  famous, 

XCV.  Deiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  Evenius, 
whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with  them  as 
soothsayer  to  the  army.     I  have  been  informed  that 
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Deiphonua  performed  this  office  in  Greece,  availing 
himself  of  the  name  of  Evenius,  whose  son  he  really 
was  not. 

XCVL  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  favourably, 
set  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samos.  On  their  arrival 
at  Calami  of  Samos,  they  drew  themselves  up  near  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement. 
When  the  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they  mov- 
ed with  the  residue  of  their  fleet  towards  the  continent, 
having  previously  permitted  the  Phcenicians  to  retire. 
They  had  determined,  after  a  consultation,  not  to  risk 
an  engagement,  as  they  did  not  think  themselves  a 
match  for  their  opponents.  They  therefore  made  to- 
wards the  continent,  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes  had  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  Ionia.  These,  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the  command  of  Ti- 
granes  the  Persian,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest 
of  his  countrymen.  To  these  troops  the  commanders 
of  the  fleet  resolved  to  retire :  it  was  also  their  inten- 
tion to  draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up  an 
intrenchment  round  them,  which  might  equally  serve 
as  a  protection  to  their  vessels  and  themselves. 

XCVIL  After  the  above  resolution,  they  proceeded 
on  their  course,  and  were  carried  near  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenida  at  Mycale,  contiguous  to  Gseson  and 
Scolopees.  In  this  place  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  built  by  Philistus,  son  of  Pasicles,  who  accom- 
panied Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  when  he  founded 
Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew  their  ships  to  land, 
defending  them  with  an  intrenchment  formed  of 
stones,  branches  of  fruit  trees  cut  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  pieces  of  timber  closely  fitted  together.  In  this 
position  they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade,  and 
with  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepared  for  either  event. 

XCVIII.  When  the  Greeks  received  intelligence 
that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to  the  continent,  they 
considered  them  as  escaped  out  of  their  hands.  They 
were  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  in  great  perplexity 
whether  they  should  return  or  proceed  towards  the 
Hellespont.    Their  ultimate  determination  was  to  fol- 
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low  tne  enemy  towards  the  continent.  Getting  there- 
fore all  things  ready  for  an  engagement  by  sea,  and 
providing  themselves  with  scaling  ladders,  and  such 
other  things  as  were  necessary,  they  sailed  to  Mycale. 
When  they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them ;  but  beheld 
the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within  an  intrench- 
ment,  and  a  considerable  body  of  infantry  ranged 
along  the  coast.  Leutychides  upon  this  advanced  be- 
fore all  the  rest  in  his  ship,  and  coming  as  near  the 
shore  as  he  could,  thus  addressed  the  lonians  by  a 
herald  :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to 
what  I  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement  shall  com- 
mence, remember  first  of  all  our  common  liberties  ;  in 
the  next  place  take  notice,  our  watch-word  is  Hebe. 
Let  those  who  hear  me,  inform  all  who  do  not."  The 
motive  of  this  conduct  was  the  same  with  that  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artemisium.  These  expressions,  if  not  in- 
telligible to  the  Barbarians,  might  make  the  desired 
impression  on  the  lonians ;  or  if  explained  to  the  for- 
mer, might  render  the  fidelity  of  the  latter  suspected. 

XCIX.  When  Leutychides  had  done  this,  the  Greeks 
approached  the  shore,  disembarked,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  The  Persians  observing  this,  and  knowing  the 
purport  of  the  enemy's  addresi?  to  the  lonians,  took 
their  arms  from  the  Samians,  suspecting  them  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samians  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athenians,  and 
sent  them  back  with  provisions  to  their  country,  who 
having  been  left  in  Attica,  had  been  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Persians,  and  brought  away  in  the  Barbarian 
fleet.  The  circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five 
hundred  of  the  enemiesof  Xerxes,  made  them  greatly 
suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under  pretence  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  Persians  confided  the 
guard  of  the  paths  to  the  heights  of  Mycale :  their 
real  motive  was  to  remove  them  to  a  distance.  By 
these  steps  the  Persians  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  effect  a  revolt.     They  ne.\t  heaped  their 
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bucklers  upon  each  other,  to  make  a  temporary  ram- 
part. 

C.  The  Greeks  being  drawn  up,  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  Barbarians :  as  they  -were  proceeding,  a  he- 
rald's wand  was  discovered  on  the  beach,  and  a  rumour 
circulated  through  the  ranks,  that  the  Greeks  had  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mardonius  and  Boeo- 
tia.  These  things  which  happen  by  divine  interposi- 
tion, are  made  known  by  various  means.  On  the  same 
day  that  their  enemies  were  slaughtered  at  Platea,  and 
were  about  to  be  defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of 
the  former  victory  being  circulated  to  this  distance, 
rendered  the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  animated  them 
against  every  danger. 

CI.  It  appears  farther  worthy  of  observation,  that 
both  battles  took  place  near  the  temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres.  The  battle  of  Platea,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres; 
the  one  at  Mycale  was  in  a  similar  situation.  The  re- 
port of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias, 
came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the  engagement 
at  Platea  happening  early  in  the  morning,  that  at  My- 
cale towards  evening.  It  was  soon  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, that  these  incidents  occurred  on  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  rimiour 
at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  were  in  great  consternation, 
not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  from  the  fear 
that  Greece  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  exer- 
tions of  Mardonius ;  but  after  they  had  heard  this 
news,  they  advanced  to  combat  with  greater  eager- 
ness and  courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal  re- 
solution, and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  islands  and 
the  Hellespont  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

CII.  The  Athenians,  who  with  those  that  accom- 
panied them,  constituted  one  half  of  the  army,  ad- 
vanced by  the  coast,  and  along  the  plain  :  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  auxiliaries,  by  the  more  woody 
and  mountainous  places.  Whilst  the  Lacedismonians 
were  making  a  circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other 
wing  were  already  engaged.  The  Persians,  as  long 
as  their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defended 
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themselves  well,  and  without  any  inferiority ;  but  when 
the  Athenians,  with  those  who  supported  them,  in- 
creased their  exertions,  mutually  exhorting  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  and  not  the  Lacedeemonians  might 
have  the  glory  of  the  day,  the  face  of  things  was 
changed  ;  the  rampart  was  thrown  down,  and  a  sensi- 
ble advantage  was  obtained  over  the  Persians.  They 
sustained  the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  but  finally 
gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  intrenchments. 
The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians  and  Troeze- 
nians,  rushed  in  with  them  ;  for  this  part  of  the  army 
was  composed  of  these  different  nations.  When  the 
wall  was  carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony 
of  their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  Persians,  in- 
discriminately fled.  These  last,  though  few  in  number, 
vigorously  resisted  the  Greeks,  who  poured  in  upon 
them  in  crowds.  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  the  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  saved  themselves  by  flight  :  but 
Mardontes,  and  Tigranes  the  general  of  the  land 
forces,  were  slain. 

CIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refused  to  give 
ground,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  party  arrived, 
and  put  all  who  survived  to  the  sword.  Upon  this 
occasion  many  of  the  Greeks  were  slain,  and  among 
a  number  of  the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader. 
The  Samians,  who  were  in  the  Persian  army,  and 
from  whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  sooner 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  than 
they  assisted  them  with  all  their  power.  The  other 
lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  also,  and  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Barbarians. 

CIV.  The  Milesians  had  been  ordered,  the  better 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the 
paths  of  the  heights,  so  that  in  case  of  accident,  the 
Bar"barians,  under  their  gmdance,  might  take  refuge 
on  the  summits  of  Mycale ;  with  this  view,  as  well  as 
to  remove  them  to  a  distance,  and  thus  guard  against 
their  perfidy,  the  Milesians  had  been  so  disposed ; 
but  they  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  orders. 
Those  who  fled,  they  introduced  directly  into  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  finally  were  active  beyond 
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all  the  rest  in  putting  them  to  the  sword.  In  this  man- 
ner did  Ionia  a  second  time  revolt  from  the  Persian 
power. 

CV.  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  distinguished 
themselves,  and  of  them  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Eu- 
thynus,  a  man  famous  in  the  Pancratium.  This  man 
afterwards  was  slain  in  a  battle  at  Cyrnus  of  Carys- 
tus,  in  the  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Carystians, 
and  was  buried  at  Gersestum.  Nest  to  the  Athenians, 
they  who  obtained  the  greatest  reputation  were  the 
Corinthians,  Troezenians,  and  Sicyonians. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barbarians  being 
slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit,  the  Greeks 
burned  their  ships,  and  totally  destroyed  their  wall  : 
the  plunder  they  collected  upon  the  shore,  among 
which  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  money.  Having 
done  this,  they  sailed  from  the  coast.  When  they 
came  to  Samos,  they  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  lonians  to  some  other  place,  wishing 
to  place  them  in  some  part  of  Greece  where  their  au- 
thority was  secure  ;  but  they  determined  to  abandon 
Ionia  to  the  Barbarians.  They  were  well  aware  both 
of  the  impossibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  these  would  in- 
cur from  the  Persians,  if  they  did  not.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  magistrates  were  of  opinion,  that  those  nations 
who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Medes  should 
be  expelled,  and  their  lands  given  to  the  lonians.  The 
Athenians  would  not  consent  that  the  lonians  should 
be  transported  from  their  country,  nor  would  they 
allow  the  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on  the  destruction 
of  Athenian  colonies.  Seeing  them  tenacious  of  this 
opinion,  the  Peloponnesians  no  longer  opposed  them. 
Afterward  the  people  of  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
the  other  islands  who  had  assisted  with  their  arms  in 
the  present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath,  promised  constant  and 
inviolable  fidelity.  This  ceremony  performed,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Hellespont,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  which  they  expected  to  find  in  its  original 
state. 

CVII.  The   Barbarians  who  saved  themselves  by 
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flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Mycale,  and  thence  es- 
caped in  no  great  numbers  to  Sardis.  During  the  re- 
treat, Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  late  unfortunate  engagement,  severely  reproach- 
ed Artayntes  the  commander  in  chief:  among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  he 
had  behaved  more  like  a  woman  than  a  man,  and 
had  materially  injured  the  interests  of  his  master.  To 
say  that  a  man  is  more  dastardly  than  a  woman  is 
with  the  Persians  the  most  infamous  of  all  reproaches. 
Artayntes,  after  bearing  the  insult  for  some  time,  be- 
came at  length  so  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  cime- 
ter,  intending  to  kill  Masistes.  He  was  prevented  by 
Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a  native  of  Halicarnas- 
"sus,  who  happening  to  be  behind  Artayntes,  seized 
him  by  the  middle,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  :  at 
the  same  time  the  guards  of  Masistes  came  up.  Xena- 
goras by  this  action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of 
Masistes,  but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  pre- 
serving his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilicia.  Nothing  farther  of  conse- 
quence occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis,  where  they 
found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat  from  Athens, 
and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had  there  resided. 

CVIII.  Xerxes,  during  his  continuance  at  Sardis, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  who' 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time.  He  was  un- 
able to  obtain  his  wishes  by  presents,  and  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  brother,  he  forbore  to  use  violence.  The 
woman,  convinced  that  he  would  not  force  her,  was 
restrained  by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes,  per- 
ceiving his  other  etforts  ineffectual,  resolved  to  mar- 
ry his  own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  this  woman 
by  Masistes,  thinking  by  these  means  to  obtain  the 
more  easy  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  The  mar- 
riage being  solemnized  with  the  accustomed  ceremo- 
nies, lie  departed  for  Susa.  On  liis  arrival  here,  his 
son's  wife  was  received  into  his  palace  :  the  wife  of 
Masistes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but  chang- 
ing the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  wife  of  Ids  son,  the  daughter  of  his  brother. 
Her  name  was  Artaynta. 
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CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
the  following  manner.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
presented  her  husband  with  a  large  embroidered  and 
beautiful  vest,  which  she  herself  had  made ;  Xerxes 
was  much  delighted  with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  went 
to  visit  Artaynta :  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired 
her  to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  her  favours  whatever 
she  wished,  promising  faithfully  to  gratify  her.  To 
this,  impelled  by  the  evil  destiny  of  her  whole  family, 
she  replied  ;  "  And  will  you  really,  sir,  grant  me  what 
I  shall  ask?"  Xerxes,  never  supposing  she  would  re- 
quire what  she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he 
would.  The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  first  refused  her,  fearing  that  Amestris 
would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had  long  sus- 
pected. Instead  of  what  she  solicited,  he  promised 
her  cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  sole 
command  of  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  which  last  is 
among  the  Persians  esteemed  a  most  distinguished 
honour.  Unable  to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  her 
the  robe ;  delighted  with  which,  she  wore  it  with  ex- 
ultation. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heard  of  her  having  it,  and  thus 
learning  what  had  happened,  was  exasperated,  not 
against  the  young  woman  herself  but  against  her  mo- 
ther, whom  alone  she  considered  as  criminal,  and  the 
cause  of  the  mischief :  she  accordingly  determined  on 
her  destruction.  Waiting  therefore  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  royal  festival,  which  is  held  once  in  every  year, 
on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  she  took  this  opportuni- 
ty of  requesting  Xerxes  to  give  her  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes.  This  festival  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue 
Tycta,  in  the  Greek  Teleion,  or  Perfect,  upon  which 
the  king  alone  decorates  his  head,  and  makes  pre- 
sents to  the  Persians.  Xerxes  however  thought  the 
giving  away  the  person  of  his  brother's  wife,  both 
cruel  and  detestable.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  with  what  motive  Amestris  had  made 
her  request. 

CXI.  Conquered  at  length  by  her  importunity,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  custom,  which  compelled  the 
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king  on  every  occasion  of  this  festival  to  give  what 
was  required  of  him,  he  granted  what  she  asked, 
though  with  extreme  reluctance :  giving  therefore 
the  woman  to  his  wife,  he  told  her  to  use  her  as  she 
might  thiak  proper;  but  he  immediately  sent  for  his 
brother,  whom  he  thus  addressed  :  "  Masistes,  you 
are  a  son  of  Darius,  and  my  brother;  and  besides  this, 
you  enjoy  a  fair  reputation  ;  do  not  any  more  con- 
nect yourself  with  your  present  wife  ;  I  will  give  you 
my  daughter  in  her  place.  It  is  my  pleasure  that 
you  accept  of  her,  and  repudiate  the  other."  "  Sir,'- 
replied  Masistes,  in  great  astonishment,  "  what  am  1 
to  understand  from  this  discourse  ?  would  you  have 
me  reject  a  woman  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects,  by 
whom  I  have  had  three  sons  as  well  as  daughters  ;  one 
of  whom  you  have  married  to  your  own  son ;  and 
doing  this,  afterwards  marry  your  daughter.'  Indeed, 
O  king,  though  I  esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest 
honour,  I  cannot  accept  it.  Do  not  compel  me  to  this 
measure,  for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing  so ; 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter  no  less  suita- 
ble than  myself ;  suffer  me  therefore  to  live  with  my  wife 
as  usual."  To  this  Xerxes  in  great  anger  made  an- 
swer :  "  You  shall  neither,  Masistes,  marry  my  daugh- 
ter, nor  continue  to  enjoy  your  present  wife,  that  you 
may  learn  in  future  to  accept  what  I  propose."  Ma- 
sistes upon  this  retired,  saying  only,  "  You  have  not 
O  king,  taken  away  my  life." 

CXII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this  confer- 
ence with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending  for  the  royal 
guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of  Masistes,  cutting  off 
her  breasts,  and  throwing  them  to  the  dogs.  She  af- 
terwards cut  off  her  nose,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her 
tongue,  and  in  this  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, yet  fearful  of  some  impending  calamity,  return- 
ed hastily  to  his  house.  When  he  saw  the  situation 
of  his  wife,  he  immediately,  after  consulting  with  his 
children,  fled  with  some  adherents  to  Bactria,  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and 
of  doing  the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
arrived   in   Bactria,  among  the    Sacse,  this  I  believe 
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would  have  been  accomplished  ;  he  was  the  governor 
of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved  in  his  province. 
But  Xerxes  having  intelligence  of  his  designs,  sent  a 
body  of  forces  against  him,  who  intercepting  him  in 
his  progress,  put  him,  his  children,  and  his  followers  to 
death.  So  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
death  of  Masistes. 

CXIV.  The  GreeKs,  sailing  from  Mycale  towards 
the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put 
in  at  Lectum  :  thence  they  proceeded  to  Abydos. 
Here  they  found  the  bridge,  which  they  imagined  was 
entire,  and  which  was  the  principal  object  of  their 
voyage,  effectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation ;  Leutychidcs,  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
with  him,  were  for  returning  to  Greece  ;  the  Atheni- 
ans, with  their  leader  Xantfaippus,  advised  them  to 
continue  where  they  were,  and  make  an  attempt  on 
the  Chersonese.  The  Peloponnesians  returned  ;  but 
the  Athenians,  passing  from  Abydos  to  the  Cherso- 
nese, laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

CXV.  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest  in  all 
that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont :  among  others  was 
CEobazus  of  Cardia,  a  Persian,  who  had  previously 
collected  here  all  that  remained  of  the  bridge.  The 
town  itself  was  possessed  by  the  native  iEolians,  but 
they  had  with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and 
other  allies. 

CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under  Xerxes, 
was  Artayctes,  a  Persian  of  a  cruel  and  profligate  cha- 
racter. He  had  imposed  upon  Xerxes  when  on  his 
way  to  Athens,  and  had  fraudulently  taken  from 
ElsBos,  the  wealth  of  Protesilaus  the  son  of  Iphiclus. 
In  Elaaos  of  the  Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesi- 
laus, with  an  enclosure  round  it,  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a.  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides  brass, 
vests,  and  many  votive  oiFerings  :  of  all  these  Artayc- 
tes possessed  himself,  having  first  insidiously  obtained 
the  king's  sanction.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  in  this 
country  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  do- 
y  2 
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LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promiscuous  multitude 
along  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  in- 
trenchment,  endeavoured  to  climb  the  turrets,  before 
the  Lacedsemonians  should  come  up  with  them.  Hav- 
ing effected  this,  they  endeavoured  to  defend  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could.  The  Lacedsemonians 
soon  arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced  at 
the  intrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians  came  up,  the 
Persians  not  only  defended  themselves  well,  but  had 
the  advantage,  as  the  Lacedoemonians  were  ignorant 
of  the  proper  method  of  attack;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  advanced  to  their  support,  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  greater  fierceness,  and  was  long  contin- 
ued. The  valour  and  firmness  of  the  Athenians  finally 
prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach  they  rushed  into 
the  camp :  the  Tegeatae  were  the  first  Greeks  that  en- 
tered, and  were  they  who  plundered  the  tent  of  Mar- 
donius,  taking  from  thence,  among  other  things,  the 
manger  from  which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entire- 
ly of  brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  Tegeatae  in  the  temple  of  the  Alean 
Minerva:  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  carried  to  the 
spot  where  the  common  plunder  was  collected.  As 
soon  as  their  intrenchment  was  thrown  down,  the 
Barbarians  dispersed  themselves  different  ways,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  proof  of  their  former  bravery  ;  they 
were,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  terror, 
from  seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  made 
by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which  consisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  not  three  thousand  es- 
caped, if  we  except  the  forty  thousand  who  fled  with 
Artabazus.  The  Lacedxmonians  of  Sparta  lost  ninety- 
one  men ;  the  Tegeatee  sixteen ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
two. 

LXXL  Of  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
Persian  infantry,  the  Sacian  cavalry,  and  lastly,  Mar- 
donius  himself.  Of  the  Greeks,  the  Tegeatx  and 
Athenians  were  eminently  conspicuous;  they  were, 
nevertheless,  inferior  to  the  Lacedsemonians.  The 
proof  of  this  with  me  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
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quered  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the  latter 
vanquished  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Barbarian 
army.  The  most  daring  of  the  Spartans,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  Aristodemus  ;  the  same  who  alone  returning 
from  Thermopylse  fell  into  disgrace  and  infamy  ;  next 
to  him,  Posidonius,  Phylocyon,  and  Amompharctus 
the  Spartan,  behaved  the  best.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  was  disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  had 
on  that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spartans 
who  were  present  said,  that  Aristodemus,  being  anx- 
ious to  die  conspicuously,  as  an  expiation  of  his  for- 
mer crime,  in  an  emotion  of  fury  had  burst  from  his 
rank,  and  performed  extraordinary  exploits  ;  but  that 
Posidonius  had  no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and  therefore 
his  behaviour  was  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
might  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  as  slain  on  this  day,  were  highly  hon- 
oured, except  Aristodemus.  To  him,  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned,  no  respect  was  paid,  as  having  vo- 
luntarily sought  death. 

LXXII.  The  above  were  those  who  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Platea.  Callicra- 
tes,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of  all  the  Lacedae- 
monians, but  of  all  the  Greeks,  was  not  slain  in  actual 
engagement :  whilst  Pausanias  was  sacrificing,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side 
from  an  arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was 
carried  off",  lamenting  to  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  Platea, 
not  that  he  perished  for  his  country,  but  that  he  died 
without  any  personal  exertions,  or  without  performing 
any  deed  of  valour  worthy  of  himself,  and  his  desire 
of  renown. 

LXXIII.  The  most  eminent  on  this  occasion  of  the 
Athenians  is  said  to  have  been  Sophanes,  the  son  of 
Eutychides,  of  the  Decelean  tribe.  The  Deceleans, 
at  some  former  period,  according  to  the  Athenians, 
performed  what  proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  them.  The  Tyndaridie  had,  with  a  nume- 
rous force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,  and  had 
driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover where  Helen  was.  On  this  emergence,  the  De- 
celeans are  reported,  and,  as  some  say,  Decelus  him- 
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self,  to  have  discovered  what  was  required,  and  to 
have  conducted  the  invaders  to  Aphidn^,  which  Tita- 
cus,  a  native  of  the  place,  delivered  into  his  hands. 
To  this  measure  they  were  induced,  partly  from  a 
sense  of  the  infamy  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
crime  of  Theseus,  and  partly  from  the  fear  that  the 
whole  territories  of  Attica  would  be  ravaged.  On  ac- 
count of  this  action,  an  immunity  from  taxes  in  Spar- 
ta, which  has  continued  to  the  present  period,  was 
granted  to  the  Deceleans,  as  well  as  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  public  assemblies.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwards  took  place  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Lacedsemonians  laying 
waste  the  rest  of  Attica,  spared  Decelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanes,  who  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians, 
though  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  are  differently 
represented.  He  is  reported  by  some  to  have  carried 
before  him  an  anchor  of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern 
thong  to  his  breastplate ;  this,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, he  threw  on  the  ground,  least  their  rushing 
upon  him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank  :  when  the 
enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pursued  them. 
Another  report  says,  that  he  did  not  carry  a  real  an- 
chor, but  merely  the  impression  of  one  upon  his  shield, 
which  he  continually  moved  about. 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  is  told  of  this  So- 
phanes :  when  the  Athenians  besieged  iEgina,  he  chal- 
lenged, and  killed  in  single  combat,  Eurybates  of 
Argos,  who  had  conquered  in  the  Pentathlon.  Some- 
time after  this  battle  of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himself 
with  great  bravery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  con- 
junction with  Leagrus,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost 
his  life  :  he  was  slain  by  the  Edonians  at  Datus,  in  a 
contest  about  some  gold  mines. 

LXXVI.  After  this  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Barbarians  at  Platea,  a  woman  hearing  of  the  event, 
came  to  the  Greeks  as  a  suppliant.  She  was  the  con- 
cubine of  Pharandates,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  Teas- 
pes ;  both  she  and  her  female  attendants  were  su- 
perbly dressed  in  habits  of  the  richest  embroidery. 
Descending  from   her  carriage,  she  approached   the 
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Lacedamonians,  who  were  still  engaged  in  slaughter, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Pausanias,  who  she  saw  com- 
manded, and  whose  name  and  country  she  had  before 
known:  "  Prince  of  Sparta,"  said  she,  embracing  hia 
knees,  "be  my  deliverer  from  servitude;  you  have 
already  merited  my  gratitude,  by  exterminating  those 
who  revered  neither  gods  nor  demons.  I  am  a  Co- 
an  by  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetoridas,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Antagoras  ;  the  Persian  carried  me  off  vio- 
lently from  Cos,  and  detained  me  with  him."  "  Be 
under  no  alarm,"  answered  Pausanias,  "both  because 
you  are  a  suppliant,  and  because,  if  what  you  say 
be  true,  you  are  the  daughter  of  Hegetoridas  of 
Cos,  to  whom,  of  all  his  countrymen,  I  am  mosl 
bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality."  He  then  recom- 
mended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  finally,  at  her  request,  removed  her  to 
Mgina.. 

LXXVIL  After  the  departure  of  this  woman,  and 
when  the  battle  was  finally  decided,  the  Mantineans 
arrived.  They  considered  their  not  coming  in  time 
for  the  engagement  a  serious  calamity,  and  an  inci- 
dent for  which  they  ought  to  undergo  a  voluntary 
punishment.  Having  learned  that  the  Medes,  under 
Artabazus,  had  taken  themselves  to  flight,  they  de- 
termined  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Thessaly,  from 
which  they  were  with  some  difficulty  dissuaded  by 
the  Lacedaemonians :  afterwards,  on  their  return 
home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into  banishment.  The 
Eleans  arrived  after  the  Mantineans,  and  expressing 
the  same  regret,  they  also  returned,  and  banished  their 
commanders.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
people. 

LXXVin.  Among  the  troops  of  the  ^ginet»,  as- 
sembled at  Platea,  was  Lampon,  one  of  their  principal 
citizens,  and  son  of  Pitheas.  This  man  went  to  Pau- 
sanias, giving  him  the  following  most  impious  coun- 
sel :  "  Son  of  Cleombrotus,  what  you  have  done  is 
beyond  comparison  splendid,  and  deserving  of  admira- 
tion. The  deity,  in  making  you  tbe  instrument  of 
Greece's  freedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all  your 
predecessors  in  glory :  in  concluding  this  business,  so 
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conduct  yourself,  that  your  reputation  may  be  still  in- 
creased, and  that  no  Barbarian  may  ever  agam  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  atrocious  actions  agamst  Greece. 
When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylse,  Mardom- 
us  and  Xerxes  cut  off  his  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  from  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect  to  Mar- 
donius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  applause  of  Sparta 
and  of  Greece,  and  avenge  the  cause  of  your  uncle 
Leonidas."    Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  he  should 

please  Pausanias.  ,.    •,  t, 

LXXIX.     "Friend  of  iEgina,"  replied  Pausanias, 
"I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,  and  commend 
your  foresight ;  but  what  you  say  violates  every  prin- 
ciple  of  equity.     After  elevating  me,  my  country  and 
this  recent  victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again 
depress  us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  the  dead.  You  say  indeed,  that  by  such 
an  action  I  shall  exalt  my  character;  but  I  think  it  is 
more  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than 
of  Greeks,  as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we 
reproach  them.     I  must  therefore   dissent  from  the 
yEginetK,  and  all  those  who  approve  their  sentunents. 
For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit  the  esteem  of  .Sparta, 
by  attending  to  the  rules  of  honour,  both  in  my  words 
and  actions;  Leonidas,  whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge, 
has,  I  think,  received  the  amplest  vengeance.     1  he 
deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  sufficiently 
have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who  fell  with  him 
at  Thermopvlae.  I  would  advise  you  in  future,  having 
these  sentinients,  to  avoid  my  presence;  and  I  would 
have  you  think  it  a  favour,  that  I  do  not  punish 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaimed  by  a  he- 
rald, that  no  person  should  touch  any  of  the  booty  ; 
and  he  ordered  the  Helots  to  collect  the  money  into 
one  place.  They,  as  they  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  camp,  found  tents  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, 
couches  of  the  same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking  ves- 
sels of  gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  caldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they  stripped  of 
bracelets,  chains,  and  cimeters  of  gold;  to  their  habits 
of  various  colours  they  paid  no  attention.  Many  things 
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of  value  the  Helots  secreted,  and  sold  to  the  iEginetss ; 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce. The  ^ginet«  from  this  became  exceedingly 
rich  ;'for  they  purchased  gold  of  the  Helots  at  the  prica 
of  brass.  „        , 

LXXXL  From  the  wealth  thus  collected,  a  tenth 
part  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes.  To  the  deity 
of  Delphi  was  presented  a  golden  tripod,  resting  on  a 
three-headed  snake  of  brass :  it  was  placed  near  the 
altar.  To  the  Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter, 
ten  cubits  high ;  to  the  god  of  the  isthmus,  the  figure 
of  Neptune,  in  brass,  seven  cubits  high.  When  this 
was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder  was  divided 
among  the  army,  according  to  their  merits ;  it  consist- 
ed of  Persian  concubines,  gold,  silver,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  with  various  riches.  What  choice  things  were 
given  to  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  at 
Platea,  has  never  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  were  made  them.  It  is  certain,  that  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  was  given  to  Pausanias,  con- 
sisting, among  other  things,  of  women,  horses,  talents, 

LXXXn.'  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when  Xerxes 
fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equipage  to  Mardoni- 
us:  Pausanias  seeing  this  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cloth  of  the  richest  embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the 
cooks  and  domestics  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for 
him,  as  for  Mardonius.  His  commands  were  executed, 
and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver,  tables  of  the 
same,  and  every  thing  that  was  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent. Astonished  at  the  spectacle,  he  again  with  a 
smile  directed  his  servants  to  prepare  a  Lacedaemoni- 
an repast.  When  this  was  ready  the  contrast  was  so 
striking,  that  he  laughing  sent  for  the  Grecian  lead- 
ers :  when  they  were  assembled,  he  showed  them  the 
two  entertainments :  "  Men  of  Greece,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  called  you  together  to  bear  testimony  to  the  kmg 
of  Persia's  folly,  who  forsook  all  this  luxury  to  plun- 
der us  who  live  in  so  much  poverty."  These  were  the 
words  which  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  used  to  the 
Grecian  leaders. 
LXXXIII.     In  succeeding  times,  many  of  the  Pla- 
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leans  found  on  the  fieldof  battle,  chests  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  riches.  This  thing  also  happened :  when  the 
flesh  had  fallen  from  the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  the 
Plateans,  in  removing  them  to  some  other  spot,  dis- 
covered a  skull  as  one  entire  bone,  without  any  su- 
ture. Two  jaw  bones  also  were  found  with  their 
teeth,  which  though  divided  were  of  one  entire  bone, 
their  grinders  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  bones  of  a 
man  also  were  seen,  five  cubits  high. 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was  removed 
the  day  after  the  battle  ;  but  it  is  not  known  by  whom. 
I  have  heard  the  interment  of  Mardonius  ascribed  to 
various  people  of  diflFerent  nations ;  and  I  know  that 
many  persons  received  on  tliis  account  liberal  presents 
from  Artontas,  his  son  ;  but  who  it  actually  was  that 
privately  removed  and  buried  the  body  of  Mardonius, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  has  sometimes 
been  imputed  to  Dionysiophanes,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 

LXXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  the  division  of  the 
plunder  at  Platea,  proceeded  to  inter  their  dead,  each 
nation  by  themselves.  The  Lacedaemonians  sunk 
three  trenches :  in  the  one  they  deposited  the  bodies 
of  their  priests,  among  whom  were  Posidonius,  Amom- 
pharetus,  Philoeyon,  and  CaUicrates ;  in  the  second 
were  interred  the  other  Spartans  ;  in  the  third  the 
Helots.  The  Tegeatae  were  buried  by  themselves,  but 
with  no  distinction :  the  Athenians  in  like  manner, 
and  also  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians  who  were 
elain  by  the  cavalry.  Mounds  of  earth  were  raised 
over  the  bodies  of  all  these  people.  With  respect  to 
the  others  shown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised 
by  those,  who  being  ashamed  of  their  absence  from 
the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of  posterity. 
There  is  here  a  monument  said  to  be  that  of  the 
jEginetee  ;  but  this  I  have  been  informed  was  raised 
ten  years  after  the  battle,  by  Cleades  of  Platea,  the  son 
of  Autodicus,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Mginette, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality. 

LXXXVL  Having  buried  their  dead  on  the  plain 
of  Platea,  the  Greeks,  after  serious  deliberation,  re- 
solved to  attack  Thebes,  and  demand  the  persons  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.    Of  these 
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the  most  distinguished  were  Timegenides  and  At- 
taginus,  the  leaders  of  the  faction.  They  determined, 
unless  these  were  given  up,  not  to  leave  Thebes  with- 
out utterly  destroying  it.  On  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  battle,  they  besieged  the  Thebans,  demanding  the 
men  whom  we  have  named.  They  refused  to  surren- 
der them  :  in  consequence  of  which,  their  lands  were 
laid  waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXXVIL  This  violence  being  continued,  Time- 
genides, on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  addressed  the 
Thebans :  "  Men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  are 
resolved  not  to  retire  from  Thebes  till  they  shall 
either  have  destroyed  it,  or  you  shall  deliver  us  into 
their  power,  let  not  Bosotia  on  our  account  be  far- 
ther distressed.  If  their  demand  of  our  persons  be 
merely  a  pretence  to  obtain  money,  let  us  satisfy  them 
from  the  wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  but  all 
of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on  the  part 
of  the  Medes  ;  if  their  real  object  in  besieging  Thebes, 
is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we  are  ready  to  go  ourselves, 
and  confer  with  them."  The  Thebans  approving  his 
advice,  sent  immediately  a  herald  to  Pausanias,  say- 
ing they  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIIL  As  soon  as  this  measure  was  deter- 
mined, Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children  were  delivered 
to  Pausanias,  who  immediately  dismissed  them,  urg- 
ing that  infants  could  not  possibly  have  any  part  in 
the  faction  of  the  Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who 
were  given  up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty 
of  pleading  for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of  money 
hoped  to  escape.  Pausanias  suspecting  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got  them  in  his 
power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of  the  allies  ;  then  re- 
moving the  Thebans  to  Corinth,  he  there  put  them 
to  death. 

LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at  Platea  and 
at  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Pharnaces,  fled  from 
Platea  to  the  Thessalians.  They  received  him  with 
great  hospitality,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  inquired  after  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
The  Persian  was  fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of  all  who 
x2 
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knew  it,  and  consequently  involve  himself  and  army 
in  the  extremest  danger.     This  reflection  had  before 
prevented  his  communication  of  the   matter  to  the 
Phoceans  :  and  on  the  present  occasion  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thessalians  :    "I  am  hastening,  as  you 
perceive,  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  de- 
spatched thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business,      Mardonius  with  his 
troops  follows  me  at  no   great  distance:  show  him 
the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every  suitable  attention. 
You  will  finally  have  no  occasion  to  repent  of  your 
kindness."     He  then  proceeded  through  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,   immediately   to   Thrace,   with    evident 
marks  of  bemg  in  haste.    Directmg  his  march  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzantmm, 
with  the  loss  of  great  nimibers  of  his  men,  who  were 
either  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  hunger.     From  Byzantium,  he  passed 
over  his  army  in  transports,  and  thus  effected  his  re- 
turn to  Asia, 

XC.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platea,  a 
victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.     Whilst  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  yet  at"Delos,  under  the  command 
of  Leutychides  the  Lacedeemonian,  ambassadors  came 
to  them  fi-om  Samos.  These  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyales,  Athenagoras  son  of  Archestratidas,  and 
Hegesistratus  son  of  Aristagoras,  who  were  employed 
on  this  occasion  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sians or  of  Thcomestor,  son  of  Androdamas,  whom 
the  Persians  had  made  prince  of  Samos.     On  their 
arrival,  they  sought  the  Grecian  leaders  whom  He- 
gesistratus addressed  with  various  arguments.     He 
urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  show  themselves, 
all  the  lonians  would  shake  off  their  dependence,  and 
revolt  from  the  Persians;  he  told  them  that  they 
might  wait  in  vain  for  the  prospect  of  a  richer  booty. 
He  implored  also  their  common  deities,  that  bemg 
Greeks,   they   would  deliver   those  who   also  were 
Greeks  from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian.    He  concluded  by  saying,  that  this  might  be 
easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
slow  sailers,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  tha 
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Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicions 
of  treachery,  they  were  ready  to  go  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  there  remain  as  hostages. 

XCL  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  importuni- 
ties, Leutychides,  either  for  the  sake  of  some  omen, 
or  by  accident,  Providence  so  ordering  it,  asked  him 
hiB  name.  He  rephed,  "Hegesistratus."  If  he  had  in- 
tended saying  any  more,  Leutychides  prevented  him, 
by  exclaiming,  "  My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the  omen 
of  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return,  after  pro- 
mising us,  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  companions, 
that  the  Samians  will  prove  themselves  zealous  al- 
lies." 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute  what 
was  proposed.  The  Samians,  with  an  oath,  engaged  to 
become  the  confederates  of  the  Greeks.  Leutychides 
then  dismissed  them  all  excepting  Hegesistratus,  who 
on  account  of  his  name,  he  chose  to  take  along  with 
him.  The  Greeks,  after  remaining  that  day  on  their 
station,  on  the  next  sacrificed  with  favourable  omens  ; 
Deiphonus,  son  of  Evenius  of  ApoUonia,  in  the  Ionian 
gulph,  being  their  minister. 

XCIII.  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing  hap- 
pened. There  are  in  Apollonia,  sheep  sacred  to  the 
sun,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
that  flowing  from  mount  Lacmon,  passes  through 
Apollonia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the 
harbour  of  Oricum.  By  night  they  are  kept  by  men, 
one  of  whom  is  every  year  chosen  from  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To  these  sheep, 
on  account  of  some  oracle,  the  people  of  Apollonia 
pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  they  are  every  night 
secured  in  a  cave  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
Evenius  being  once  elected  to  this  office,  was  so  re- 
miss as  to  fall  asleep,  when  some  wolves  entered,  and 
destroyed  nearly  sixty  of  his  sheep.  On  discovering 
the  accident,  he  made  no  person  acquainted  with  what 
had  happened,  intending  to  buy  an  equal  number  to 
substitute  in  their  room.  It  could  not  however  be 
concealed  from  the  people  of  Apollonia,  who,  bring- 
ing Evenius  to  trial,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes 
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for  sleeping  on  his  duty.  After  they  had  inflicted  this 
punisliment  upon  him,  their  cattle  ceased  to  bring 
forth,  and  their  lands  to  be  fruitful.  This  had  been 
before  predicted  by  the  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Delphi. 
The  prophets  being-  interrogated  concerning  the  occa- 
sion of  the  present  calamity,  rephed,  "  That  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  unjustly  deprived  of  his  sight,  Eveni- 
us,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  sheep."  They  were  the 
persons  they  said  who  had  sent  the  wolves ;  nor  would 
they  cease  their  vengeance  till  Evenius  should  be  satis- 
tied  in  whatever  manner  he  desired.  They  added, 
that  they  themselves  would  afterwards  make  him 
such  a  present,  as  would  induce  most  men  to  think  him 

happy. 

XCIV.  This  reply  was  made  by  the  oracles  to  the 
people  of  Apollonia.     They,  concealing  this,  commis- 
sioned some  of  their  citizens  to  compound  the  business. 
The  method  they  took  was  this  :  they  visited  Evenius 
in  his  house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked  of 
indifferent  matters,  till  they  at  length  began  to  pity 
his  misfortune.  When  this  was  introduced,  they  asked 
him   what    compensation  would   satisfy    him,   if  the 
Apolloniats  would  engage  to  make  it?    As  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  oracle,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the 
lands  of  two  citizens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he  be- 
Heved  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  ;  to  this  he  added 
the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city.     If  he  had  but 
these,  he  said,  he  should  be  perfectly  content,  and  no 
longer  feel  any  resentment.    When  Evenius  had  made 
this  reply,  his  visitors  interrupted   him;    "Accept," 
said  they,  "  what  you  require,  and  what  in  compliance 
with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are  disposed  to  give 
you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you  of  sight.' 
Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  explained,  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  deception.     The  farms  which  he  had 
wished  for  were  purchased  of  their  owners,  and  given 
him.     He  had  afterwards  the   power  of  divination, 
whence  he  became  famous. 

XCV.  Deiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  Evenius, 
whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with  them  as 
soothsayer  to  the  army.     I  have  been  informed  that 
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Deiphonus  performed  this  office  in  Greece,  availing 
himself  of  the  name  of  Evenius,  whose  son  he  really 
was  not. 

XCVl,  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  favourably, 
eet  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samos.  On  their  arrival 
at  Calami  of  Samos,  they  drew  themselves  up  near  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement. 
When  the  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they  mov- 
ed with  the  residue  of  their  fleet  towards  the  continent, 
having  previously  permitted  the  Phoenicians  to  retire. 
They  had  determined,  after  a  consultation,  not  to  risk 
an  engagement,  as  they  did  not  think  themselves  a 
match  for  their  opponents.  They  therefore  made  to- 
wards the  continent,  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes  had  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  Ionia.  These,  to  the  amount 
of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the  command  of  Ti- 
granes  the  Persian,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest 
of  his  countrymen.  To  these  troops  the  commanders 
of  the  fleet  resolved  to  retire  :  it  was  also  their  inten- 
tion to  draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up  an 
intrenchment  round  them,  which  might  equally  serve 
as  a  protection  to  their  vessels  and  themselves. 

XCVII.  After  the  above  resolution,  they  proceeded 
on  their  course,  and  were  carried  near  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenida  at  Mycale,  contiguous  to  Gaeson  and 
Scolopees.  In  this  place  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  built  by  Philistus,  son  of  Pasicles,  who  accom- 
panied Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  when  he  founded 
Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew  their  ships  to  land, 
defending  them  with  an  intrenchment  formed  of 
stones,  branches  of  fruit  trees  cut  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  pieces  of  timber  closely  fitted  together.  In  this 
position  they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade,  and 
with  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepared  for  either  event. 

XCVIII.  When  the  Greeks  received  intelligence 
that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to  the  continent,  they 
considered  them  as  escaped  out  of  their  hands.  They 
were  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  in  great  perplexity 
whether  they  should  return  or  proceed  towards  the 
Hellespont.    Their  ultimate  determination  was  to  foU 
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low  tne  enemy  towards  the  continent.  Getting  there- 
fore all  things  ready  for  an  engagement  by  sea,  and 
providing  themselves  with  scaling  ladders,  and  such 
other  things  as  were  necessary,  thoy  sailed  to  Mycale. 
When  they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them  ;  but  beheld 
the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within  an  intrench- 
ment,  and  a  considerable  body  of  infantry  ranged 
aloncr  the  coast.  Leutychides  upon  this  advanced  be- 
fore all  the  rest  in  his  ship,  and  coming  as  near  the 
shore  as  he  could,  thus  addressed  the  lonians  by  a 
herald  :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to 
what  I  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement  shall  com- 
mence, remember  first  of  all  our  common  liberties ;  in 
the  next  place  take  notice,  our  watch-word  is  Hebe. 
Let  those  who  hear  me,  inform  all  who  do  not."  The 
motive  of  this  conduct  was  the  same  with  that  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artemisium.  These  expressions,  if  not  in- 
telligible to  the  Barbarians,  might  make  the  desired 
impression  on  the  lonians ;  or  if  explained  to  the  for- 
mer, might  render  the  fidelity  of  the  latter  suspected. 

XCIX.  When  Leutychides  had  done  this,  the  Greeks 
approached  the  shore,  disembarked,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  The  Persians  observing  this,  and  knowing  the 
purport  of  the  enemy's  address  to  the  lonians,  took 
their  arms  from  the  Samians,  suspecting  them  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samians  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athenians,  and 
sent  them  back  with  provisions  to  their  country,  who 
having  been  left  in  Attica,  had  been  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Persians,  and  brought  away  in  the  Barbarian 
fleet.  The  circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five 
hundred  of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes,  made  them  greatly 
suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under  pretence  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  Persians  confided  the 
guard  of  the  paths  to  the  heights  of  Mycale :  their 
real  motive  was  to  remove  them  to  a  distance.  By 
these  stops  the  Persians  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  effect  a  revolt.     They  next  heaped  their 
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bucklers  upon  each  other,  to  make  a  temporary  ram- 
part. 

C.  The  Greeks  being  drawn  up,  advanced  to  at- 
tack the  Barbarians :  as  they  were  proceeding,  a  he- 
rald's wand  was  discovered  on  the  beach,  and  a  rumour 
circulated  through  the  ranks,  that  the  Greeks  had  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mardonius  and  Boeo- 
tia.  These  things  which  happen  by  divine  interposi- 
tion, are  made  known  by  various  means.  On  the  same 
day  that  their  enemies  were  slaughtered  at  Platea,  and 
were  about  to  be  defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of 
the  former  victory  being  circulated  to  this  distance, 
rendered  the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  animated  them 
against  every  danger. 

CI.  It  appears  farther  worthy  of  observation,  that 
both  battles  took  place  near  the  temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres.  The  battle  of  Platea,  as  I  have  before 
reinarked,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres; 
the  one  at  Mycale  was  in  a  similar  situation.  The  re- 
port of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias, 
came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the  engagement 
at  Platea  happening  early  in  the  morning,  that  at  My- 
cale towards  evening.  It  was  soon  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, that  these  incidents  occurred  on  the  same  day 
of  the  same  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  rumour 
at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  were  in  great  consternation, 
not  so  much  on  their  own  account,  as  from  the  fear 
that  Greece  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  exer- 
tions of  Mardonius  ;  but  after  they  had  heard  this 
news,  they  advanced  to  combat  with  greater  eager- 
ness and  courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal  re- 
solution, and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  islands  and 
the  Hellespont  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

CII.  The  Athenians,  who  with  those  that  accom- 
panied them,  constituted  one  half  of  the  army,  ad- 
vanced by  the  coast,  and  along  the  plain  :  the  Lace- 
dBemonians  and  their  auxiliaries,  by  the  more  woody 
and  mountainous  places.  Whilst  the  Lacedtsmoniana 
were  making  a  circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other 
wing  were  already  engaged.  The  Persians,  as  long 
as  their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defended 
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themselves  well,  and  without  any  inferiority ;  but  when 
the  Athenians,  with  those  who  supported  them,  in- 
creased their  exertions,  mutually  exhorting  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  and  not  the  Lacedsemonians  might 
have  the  glory  of  the  day,  the  face  of  things  was 
changed  ;  the  rampart  was  thrown  down,  and  a  sensi- 
ble advantage  was  obtained  over  the  Persians.  They 
sustained  the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  but  finally 
gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  intrenchments. 
The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians  and  Troeze- 
nians,  rushed  in  with  them  ;  for  this  part  of  the  army 
was  composed  of  these  different  nations.  When  the 
wall  was  carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony 
of  their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  Persians,  in- 
discriminately fled.  These  last,  though  few  in  number, 
vigorously  resisted  the  Greeks,  who  poured  in  upon 
them  in  crowds.  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  the  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  saved  themselves  by  flight :  but 
Mardontes,  and  Tigranes  the  general  of  the  land 
forces,  were  slain. 

CIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refused  to  give 
ground,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  party  arrived, 
and  put  all  who  survived  to  the  sword.  Upon  this 
occasion  many  of  the  Greeks  were  slain,  and  among 
a  number  of  the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader. 
The  Samiaus,  who  were  in  the  Persian  army,  and 
from  whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  sooner 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  than 
they  assisted  them  with  all  their  power.  The  other 
lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  also,  and  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Barbarians. 

CIV.  The  Milesians  had  been  ordered,  the  better 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the 
paths  of  the  heights,  so  that  in  case  of  accident,  the 
Barbarians,  under  their  guidance,  might  take  refuge 
on  the  summits  of  Mycale ;  with  this  view,  as  well  as 
to  remove  them  to  a  distance,  and  thus  guard  against 
their  perfidy,  the  Milesians  had  been  so  disposed ; 
but  they  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  orders. 
Those  who  fled,  they  introduced  directly  into  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  finally  were  active  beyond 
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all  the  rest  in  putting-  them  to  the  sword.  In  this  man- 
ner did  Ionia  a  second  time  revolt  from  the  Persian 
power. 

CV.  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  distinguished 
themselves,  and  of  them  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Eu- 
thynus,  a  man  famous  in  the  Pancratium.  This  man 
afterwards  was  slain  in  a  battle  at  Cyrnus  of  Carys- 
tus,  in  the  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Carystians, 
and  was  buried  at  Gera?stum.  Next  to  the  Athenians, 
they  who  obtained  the  greatest  reputation  were  the 
Corinthians,  Troezenians,  and  Sicyonians. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barbarians  being 
slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit,  the  Greeks 
burned  their  ships,  and  totally  destroyed  their  wall  : 
the  plunder  they  collected  upon  the  shore,  among 
which  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  money.  Having 
done  this,  they  sailed  from  the  coast.  When  they 
came  to  Samos,  they  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  lonians  to  some  other  place,  wishing 
to  place  them  in  some  part  of  Greece  where  their  au- 
tiiority  was  secure  ;  but  they  determined  to  abandon 
Ionia  to  the  Barbarians.  They  were  well  aware  both 
of  the  impossibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  these  would  in- 
cur from  the  Persians,  if  they  did  not.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  magistrates  were  of  opinion,  that  those  nations 
who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Modes  should 
be  expelled,  and  their  lands  given  to  the  lonians.  The 
Athenians  would  not  consent  that  the  lonians  should 
be  transported  from  their  country,  nor  would  they 
allow  the  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on  the  destruction 
of  Athenian  colonies.  Seeing  them  tenacious  of  this 
opinion,  the  Peloponnesians  no  longer  opposed  them. 
Afterward  the  people  of  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
the  other  islands  who  had  assisted  with  their  arms  in 
the  present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath,  promised  constant  and 
inviolable  fidelity.  This  ceremony  performed,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Hellespont,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  which  they  expected  to  find  in  its  original 
state. 

CVIL  Ths  Barbarians  who  saved  themselves  by 
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flight,  came  to  the  lieights  of  M)'cale,  and  llience  es- 
caped in  no  great  numbers  to  Sardis.  During  the  re- 
treat, Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  late  unfortunate  engagement,  severely  reproach- 
ed Artayntes  the  commander  in  chief:  among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  he 
had ''behaved  more  like  a  woman  tlian  a  man,  and 
had  materially  injured  the  interests  of  his  master.  To 
say  that  a  man  is  more  dastardly  than  a  woman  is 
with  the  Persians  the  most  infamous  of  all  reproaches. 
Artayntes,  after  bearhig  the  insult  for  some  time,  be- 
came at  length  so  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  cime- 
ter,  intending  to  kill  Masistes.  He  was  prevented  by 
Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a  native  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  who  happening  to  be  behind  Artayntes,  seized 
him  by  the  middle,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  :  at 
the  same  time  the  guards  of  Masistes  came  up.  Xena- 
goras by  this  action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of 
Masistes,  but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  pre- 
serving his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilicia.  Nothing  farther  of  conse- 
quence occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis,  where  they 
found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat  from  Athens, 
and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had  there  resided. 

CVIII.  Xerxes,  during  his  continuance  at  Sardis, 
had  attached  himself  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  who ' 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time.  He  was  im- 
able  to  obtain  his  wishes  by  presents,  and  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  brother,  he  forbore  to  use  violence.  The 
woman,  convinced  that  he  would  not  force  her,  was 
restramed  by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes,  per- 
ceiving his  other  efforts  ineffectual,  resolved  to  mar- 
ry his^own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  this  woman 
by  Masistes,  thinking  by  these  means  to  obtain  the 
more  easy  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  The  mar- 
riage being  solemnized  with  the  accustomed  ceremo- 
nies, he  departed  for  Susa.  On  his  arrival  here,  his 
son's  wife  was  received  into  his  palace  :  the  wife  of 
Masistes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but  chang- 
ing the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  wife  of  liis  son,  the  daughter  of  his  brother. 
Her  name  was  Artaynta. 
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CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afterwards  discovered  ia 
the  following  manner.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
presented  her  husband  with  a  large  embroidered  and 
beautiful  vest,  which  she  herself  had  made ;  Xerxes 
was  much  delighted  with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  went 
to  visit  Artaynta :  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired 
her  to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  her  favours  whatever 
she  wished,  promising  faithfully  to  gratify  her.  To 
this,  impeUed  by  the  evil  destiny  of  her  whole  family, 
_  she  replied  ;  "  And  will  you  really,  sir,  grant  me  what 
I  shall  ask.'"  Xerxes,  never  supposing  she  would  re- 
quire what  she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he 
would.  The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  first  refused  her,  fearing  that  Amestris 
would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had  long  sus- 
pected. Instead  of  what  she  solicited,  he  promised 
her  cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  sole 
command  of  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  which  last  is 
among  the  Persians  esteemed  a  most  distinguished 
honour.  Unable  to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  her 
the  robe ;  delighted  with  which,  she  wore  it  with  ex- 
ultation. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heard  of  her  having  it,  and  thus 
learning  what  had  happened,  was  exasperated,  not 
against  the  young  woman  herself  but  against  her  mo- 
ther, whom  alone  she  considered  as  criminal,  and  the 
cause  of  the  mischief:  she  accordingly  determined  on 
her  destruction.  Waiting  therefore  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  royal  festival,  which  is  held  once  in  every  year, 
on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  she  took  this  opportuni- 
ty of  requesting  Xerxes  to  give  her  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistea.  This  festival  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue 
Tycta,  in  the  Greek  Teleion,  or  Perfect,  upon  which 
the  king  alone  decorates  his  head,  and  makes  pre- 
sents to  the  Persians.  Xerxes  however  thought  the 
giving  away  the  person  of  his  brother's  wife,  both 
cruel  and  detestable.  Pie  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  with  what  motive  Amestris  had  made 
her  request. 

CXI.  Conquered  at  length  by  her  importunity,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  custom,  which  compelled  the 
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king  on  every  occasion  of  this  festival  to  give  what 
was  required  of  him,  he  granted  what  she  asked, 
though  with  extreme  reluctance :  giving  therefore 
the  woman  to  his  wife,  he  told  her  to  use  her  as  she 
might  think  proper;  but  he  immediately  sent  for  his 
brother,  whom  he  thus  addressed  :  "  Masistes,  you 
are  a  son  of  Darius,  and  my  brother;  and  besides  this, 
you  enjoy  a  fair  reputation  ;  do  not  any  more  con- 
nect yourself  with  your  present  wife ;  I  will  give  you 
my  daughter  in  her  place.  It  is  my  pleasure  that 
you  accept  of  her,  and  repudiate  the  other."  "  Sir,'- 
replied  Masistes,  in  great  astonishment,  "  what  am  1 
to  understand  from  this  discourse  ?  would  you  have 
me  reject  a  woman  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects,  by 
whom  I  have  had  three  sons  as  well  as  daughters  ;  one 
of  whom  you  have  married  to  your  own  son ;  and 
doing  this,  afterwards  marry  your  daughter?  Indeed, 
O  king,  though  I  esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest 
honour,  I  cannot  accept  it.  Do  not  compel  me  to  this 
measure,  for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing  so ; 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter  no  less  suita- 
ble than  myself ;  suffer  me  therefore  to  live  with  my  wife 
as  usual."  To  this  Xerxes  in  great  anger  made  an- 
swer :  "You  shall  neither,  Masistes,  marry  my  daugh- 
ter, nor  continue  to  enjoy  your  present  wife,  that  you 
may  learn  in  future  to  accept  what  I  propose."  Ma- 
sistes upon  this  retired,  saying  only,  "  You  have  not 
O  king,  taken  away  my  life." 

CXII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this  confer- 
ence with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending  for  the  royal 
guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of  Masistes,  cutting  off 
her  breasts,  and  throwing  them  to  the  dogs.  She  af- 
terwards cut  off  her  nose,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her 
tongue,  and  in  this  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, yet  fearful  of  some  impending  calamity,  return- 
ed hastily  to  his  house.  When  he  saw  the  situation 
of  his  wife,  he  immediately,  after  consulting  with  his 
children,  fled  with  some  adherents  to  Bactria,  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and 
of  doing  the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
arrived   in   Bactria,  among  the    Sacte,  this  I  believe 
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would  have  been  accomplished  ;  he  was  the  governor 
of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved  in  his  province. 
But  Xerxes  having  intelligence  of  his  designs,  sent  a 
body  of  forces  against  him,  who  intercepting  him  in 
his  progress,  put  him,  his  children,  and  his  followers  to 
death.  So  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
death  of  Masistes. 

CXIV.  The  GreeKs,  sailing  from  Mycale  towards 
the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put 
in  at  Lectum  :  thence  they  proceeded  to  Abydos. 
Here  they  found  the  bridge,  which  they  imagined  was 
entire,  and  which  was  the  principal  object  of  their 
voyage,  effectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation ;  Leutychides,  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
with  him,  were  for  returning  to  Greece  ;  the  Atheni- 
ans, with  their  leader  Xanthippus,  advised  them  to 
continue  where  they  were,  and  make  an  attempt  on 
the  Chersonese.  The  Peloponnesians  returned  ;  but 
the  Athenians,  passing  from  Abydos  to  the  Cherso- 
nese, laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

CXV.  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest  in  all 
that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont :  among  others  was 
CEobazus  of  Cardia,  a  Persian,  who  had  previously 
collected  here  all  that  remained  of  the  bridge.  The 
town  itself  was  possessed  by  the  native  iEolians,  but 
they  had  with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and 
other  allies. 

CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under  Xerxes, 
was  Artayctes,  a  Persian  of  a  cruel  and  profligate  cha- 
racter. He  had  imposed  upon  Xerxes  when  on  his 
way  to  Athens,  and  had  fraudulently  taken  from 
Eleeos,  the  wealth  of  ProtesLlaus  the  son  of  Iphiclus. 
In  Elffios  of  the  Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesi- 
laus,  with  an  enclosure  round  it,  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides  brass, 
vests,  and  many  votive  oiFerings  :  of  all  these  Artayc- 
tes possessed  himself,  having  first  insidiously  obtained 
the  king's  sanction.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  in  this 
country  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  do- 
y  2  . 
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minions  with  an  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  lie 
merited.  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to  others,  not  to 
commit  hostihties  in  your  empire."  The  khig,  having 
no  suspicion  of  his  object,  was  without  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  grant  him  the  house.  Artayctes  asserted 
that  Protesilaus  had  committed  hostilities  within  the 
king's  dominions,  because  the  Persians  consider  all 
Asia  as  their  own,  and  the  property  of  their  reigning 
monarch.  Having  by  the  king  been  rendered  master 
of  all  this  wealth,  he  removed  it  to  Sestos  ;  the  ground 
which  it  had  before  occupied  at  Elffios,  he  ploughed 
and  planted  ;  and  as  often  as  he  went  there  afterwards, 
he  enjoyed  his  wives  in  the  sanctuary.  At  this  time 
he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  unprepared 
for  defence,  and  not  expecting  these  enemies,  who  came 
upon  him  by  surprise. '  ... 

CXVII.  Whilst  they  were  prosecuting  the  siege, 
the  autumn  arrived.  The  Athenians,  unable  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  and  uneasy  at  being 
engaged  in  an  expedition  so  far  from  their  country, 
entreated  their  leaders  to  conduct  them  home  They, 
in  return,  refused  to  do  this,  till  they  should  either 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  or  be  recalled  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  so  intent  were  these  on  the  business 
before  them. 

CXVIII.  The  besieged,  under  Artayctes,  were  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  of  wretchedness,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  boil  for  food,  the  cords  of  which  their 
beds  were  composed.  When  these  also  were  con- 
sumed, Artayctes,  CEobazus,  with  some  other  Per- 
sians, fled,  under  cover  of  the  night,  escaping  by  an 
avenue  behind  the  town,  which  happened  not  to  be 
blockaded  by  the  enemy.  When  the  mormng  came, 
the  people  of  the  Chersonese  made  signals  to  the 
Athenians  from  the  turrets,  and  opened  to  them  the 
gates.  The  greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  ot  tlie 
Persians,  the  remainder  took  possession  of  the  town. 

CXIX.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace;  but  he  was  here 
seized  by  the  Apsinthians,  and  sacrificed  according  to 
their  ritis,  to  their  god  Pleistorus:  his  tollowers  were 
put  to  death  in  some  other  manner.  Artayctes  and  his 
adherents,  who  fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near  the 
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waters  of  JEgos,  where,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  part 
were  slain,  and  part  taken  prisoners.  The  Greeks  put 
them  all  in  chains,  Artayctes  and  his  son  with  the  rest, 
and  carried  them  to  Sestos. 

CXX.     It  is  reported  by  the  people  of  the  Chereo- 
nese,  that  the  following  prodigy  happened  to  one  of 
those   whose   business  was   to   guard   the   prisoners. 
This  man  was   broiling   some  salt  fish ;   having  put 
them  on  the  fire,  they  moved  and  skipped  about  like 
fish  lately  taken  ;  the  standers-by  expressing  their  as- 
tonishment at  this,  Artayctes,  who  also  beheld  the 
prodigy,  sent  for  the  man  to  whom  it  had  happened, 
and  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  "  My  Athenian  friend, 
be  not  alarmed  at  this  prodigy,  it  has  no  reference 
to  you,  it  regards  me  alone.     Protesilaus  of  Elseos, 
although  dead   and   embalmed  in  salt,  shows  that  he 
has  power  from  the  gods  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 
man  who  injured  him.     I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
satisfy  him  for  my  ransom.     In  place  of  the  money 
which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will  give  him  a  hun- 
dred talents;  for  my  son's  life,  and  my  own,  I  will 
give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  more."     These  of- 
fers had  no  effect  upon  Xanthippus  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral ;  he  was  of  himself  inclined   to   put  the  man  to 
death,  to   which  he  was  farther  importuned  by  the 
people  of  Elffios,  who  were  very  earnest   to  have  the 
cause  of  Protesilaus  avenged.     Conducting  him  there- 
fore to  the  shore  where  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  had  been 
constructed,  they  there  crucified  him  ;  though  some 
say  this  was  done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city  . 
of  Mad}'tus.     The  son  was  stoned  in  his  father's  pre- 
sence. 

CXXT.  The  Athenians,  after  the  above  transactions, 
returned  to  Greece,  carrying  with  them,  besides  vast 
quantities  of  money,  the  fragments  of  the  bridge,  to  be 
suspended  in  their  temples.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  they  continued  inactive. 

CXXII.  Of  this  Artayctes,  who  was  crucified,  the 
grandfather  by  the  father's  side  was  Artembares,  who 
drew  up  an  address  for  the  Persians,  whicli  they  ap- 
proving, presented  to  Cyrus;  it  was  to  this  effect: 
"  Since,  O  Cyrus,  Jupiter  has  given  to  liie  Persians, 
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and  by  the  degradation  of  Astyages  to  you,  uncon- 
trolled dominion,  suffer  us  to  remove  from  our  pre- 
sent confined  and  sterile  region  to  a  better.  We  have 
the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  distance ;  let  us  occu- 
py one  of  these,  and  become  examples  of  admiration  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  a  conduct  becoming 
those  whose  superiority  is  conspicuous  ;  we  can  never 
have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  being  at  the 
head  of  so  many  people,  and  masters  of  all  Asia." 
Cyrus,  though  he  did  not  approve  what  they  said, 
told  them  they  might  do  so :  but  he  added,  that  by 
taking  such  a  step,  they  must  learn  in  future  not  to 
command  but  to  obey.  It  was  the  operation  of  nature, 
that  luxurious  countries  should  render  men  effemin- 
ate, for  delicacies  and  heroes  were  seldom  i*ae  produce 
of  the  same  soil.  The  Persians  yielded  to  these  senti- 
ments of  Cyrus,  and  abandoned  their  own.  They 
chose  rather  a  less  pleasant  country  with  dominion, 
than  a  fairer  one  with  servitude. 
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